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Art. I. The Poems of Ferdof. 'Tranflated from the Perfian by 
Jofeph Champion, Efq. 4to. pp. 460. 12s. Boards. Cadell. 


Wits men of fcience, it muft be a fource of extreme plea- 
fure to obferve, that the extenfive provinces of Afia are 
now vifited and explored for other purpofes than the acquifi- 
tion of wealth; and that our countrymen are, with the ma- 
nufatures, gradually importing the literature of the Eaft, 
Though Mr. Haftings, (in his recommendation of Mr. Wil- 
kins’s tranflation of the Bhagvat Geeta, prefixed to that work, ) 
modeftly ftyles himfelf an unlettered man, his government, at 
leaft, merits the-€ommendation of having been propitious to 
letters. Under his aufpices, learning was encouraged, and the 
fervants of a trading company were infpired with a defire of 
traverfing the rich and fragrant fields of Oriental fcience. Mr. 
Halhed and Mr. Wilkins have done much to pave the way ; 
and as there are many gentlemen of cultivated minds among 
the fervants of the Eaft India Company, and as a thirft for 
{cientific inveftigations has been propagated among them by 
the vigorous efforts of Sir William Jones and others, we may 
reafonably expect a plentiful harveft. By degrees, it may en- 
gage the attention of the literati of Europe, become a fafhionable 
ftudy, and in fome degree diminifh our fond admiration of the 
writings of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

In poetry, we figh for fome kind of novelty. What Mr. 
Gibbon calls the elegant mythology of the Greeks, is fo hackney- 
ed and thread-bare, that it rather fatigues than amufes. How 
delightful, then, is the profpeét of a new poetic world! * The 
heathen gods and goddeffes, (as Mr. Champion obferves,) have 
{ported for fo many ages in the regions of heroifm, that new 


AGion, new imagery, new manners, and new warriors, mult 


yield the higheft intelleétual amufement.’ 
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370 Champion’s Tranflation of the Poems of Ferdof:. 


The poetry of the Afiatics promifes more than amufement, 
Their annals and their religion being exhibited in verfe, their 
poems folicit the examination of philofophers, and particularly 
of hiftorians and divines. The original of the poems here 
tranflated by Mr. Champion, are greatly admired in the Eaft, 
Ferdofi is the Homer, and his Shah Nameh is the Iliad, of 
Perfia. As a proper introduction to the tranflation of that part 
of this voluminous poem, which has been prepared for the 
Englifh prefs, Mr. Champion has prefixed an amufing effay on 
the life and writings of Ferdofi. 

By this account, it appears, that Abul Caffem Munfuril Fer. 
dofi was defcended from Ahmed’ ul Ferdofi, one of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the town of Sar, in the province of Tus, in 
the kingdom of Khorafan. As fuperlative abilities excite a 
kind of idolatrous admiration, mankind are not fatisfied unlefs 
they introduce fomething unufual, if not marvellous, into their 
hiftory. Various prefages of greatnefs have, according to ane 
cient ftory, accompanied the births of remarkable perfons, 
whereby they have been diftinguifhed from the herd, marked 
as Beings peculidrly blefled, and held up as objects whom Fame 
is to place on her higheft pinnacle. It was in this way, as the 
Perfians relate, that Ferdofi was ufhered into the world. His 
areat celebrity ds a poet was, at the time of his birth, revealed 
to his father in a dream, in which he faw the infant ftanding 
with his face to the weft, and elevating his voice; the echo of 
which reverberated from every quarter. “This was explained 
by the interpreter whom Ahmed confulted, as meaning, * that 
the fame of his fon, and his poetic talents, would be the theme 
of the univerfe.” 

So the faét was: Ferdofi foon difcovered a mind remarkably 
vigorous ; the {trength of his memory was equal to the intenfe- 
nefs of his application; and the dawn of his poetic career 
evinced to the poet Affadi the glory of his meridian fun. Ani- 
mated by him, Ferdofi applied himfelf to hiftory, and conceived 
the noble defign of exhibiting the exploits of the kings and 
heroes of Perfia in verfe. At the court of Mahmoud, fultan of 
Ghezny, poetry and hiltory were the purfuits which the fove- 
reign at this time moft efpoufed, and which were, of courle, 
the direct road to wealth and fame. Report foon carried the 
fingular reputation of Ferdofi to the fovereign’s ear; he or- 
dered his attendance, received him as the glory of his court, and 
honoured him with every mark of royal confidence. Ferdofi’s 
defign coinciding with the wifh of the fultan, he was appoint- 
ed, as the only man equal to the tafk, to write the annals of 
Perfia, which had been lately difcovered, and the atchieve- 


ments of the heroes, in a feries of heroic poems. For every. 
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Champion’s Tranflation of the Poems of Ferdo/i. 37 


thoufand lines, the monarch ordered him a thoufand dinars, 
(a dinar is nearly 8s. 6d.;) whatever the poet compofed in 
each day, was read to him in the evening ; and as the poems 
were finifhed, they were copied, and difperfed throughout the 
empire. In the 7oth year of his age, (in the 374th year of 
the Héjra,) he finifhed his heroic poem entitled the Shah 
Naméh, which confifted of one hundred thoufand lines; and, 
prefenting them to the fultan, demanded his reward. Mah- 
moud, being a poet himfelf, exprefled his approbation of Fer- 
dofi in verfe, and ordered the ftipulated fum to be paid to him: 
but the vizir being the poet’s enemy, fent him, in fealed bags, 
fixty thoufand filver, inftead of gold, dinars. Thefe were 
brought to him as he was bathing; and Ferdofi, conceiving 
the filver dinars to be a defigned affront of the fultan, imme- 
diately diftributed them to thofe about him, giving 20,000 to 
the keeper of the bath, 20,000 toa fruiterer who attended, 
and 20,000 to the flave who brought the money. 

The poetic courtiers, long envious of Ferdofi, interpreted 
this {pirited conduct of the poet as difrefpectful to the fultan; 
who was, by various infinuations, at laft irritated againft him, 
and obliged him to fly from Ghezny. 

Ferdofi fled: but he could not be difgraced, nor impoverifhed. 
Though abandoned by the fultan of Ghezny, various princes 
courted and protected him. His flight ferved only-to diffufe his 
fame. At Bagdad he had an apartment affigned him in the 
vizir’s palace ; and the caliph, charmed with the productions of 
his mufe, ordered him the fum that had been with-held by the 
fultan. “Ihe enraged Mahmoud, hearing of his fame at Bag- 
dad, demanded him to be delivered up; and to avoid his anger, 
our poet was obliged to proceed to Tus, Here, as a boy was 
fepeating to him his verfes, he fuddenly expired ; and as the 
people were carrying him to his grave, a prefent of 60,000 
dinars arrived from the fultan, whofe refentment was now re- 
moved. ‘Ihefe were tendered to, but refufed by, his daughter, 
who, in honour of her father, erected a famous ftone ftair-cafe 
on the banks of the river, which was to be feen a few years 
fince at Tus. It is related, alfo, that the fultan expended the 
60,000 dinars in building a public edifice to the memory of 
the poet. 

Thus was Ferdofi carefled when living; and though the 
fumptuous monument ereéted by Mahmoud to his memory is 
perifhed, his poems remain an everlafting monument of his 
learning and abilities. Homer was never more admired by the 
Greeks, than was Ferdofi by the Perfians. To his poems 
they attribute feven qualities ; the bafis of knowlege, the fpring 
of excellence, a model of hiftory, the true portrait of religion, 
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372 Champion’s Tran/flation of the Poems of Ferdofi. 


the exciting of joy, the exciting of forrow, and the real diferj. 
mination of every {pecies of intelligence *. 

Mr. Champion further obferves, that 

* The fimilies of Ferdofi are plenifima ne@aris—his invention [is] 
lively and vigorous. When we confider the aftonifhing length of 
the production, and the conftant flame that animates the whole, 
preferving an equal blaze, leaves the mind of a common reader in 
aitonifhment, and leads the poetical genius through unknown regions 
of the imagination. If Ferdofi is too luxuriant, he is carried on by 
the rapidity of his powers, and difplays fuch extenfive fertility, 
that the critic, incapable of reaching the fublimity of his concep- 
tions, may judge of him by the coldnefs of his own feelings. The 
labours of Rultem are the ftandard of Ferdofi’s genius. The in- 
fluence of fupernatural beings over his birth, prepare the mind for 

rand and extraordinary actions. We read of the birth of Minerva 
and of Bacchus, born in an extra-natural manner. If we admit of 
the Grecian fable, furely we may fubfcribe to the Perfian, and not 
turn rigid Roman Catholics in poetry, damning all feéts but one! 

* The reflections of Ferdofi are animated and moral ; the verfik- 
¢ations {mooth and polifhed ; a quality, though poffeffed in general 
by the Perfian poets, is heightened by the poe/s divina vis, and 
gives that beauty to the range of enchantment which at once feizes 
on the avenues of the heart: nor can the judgment, in its coolet 
moment, cenfure the exuberance. The annals of the Perfian kings 
and heroes would have been cold and infipid, and only would have 
been perufed as they might have related to hiftorical fatts.—Fer- 
dofi, piercing through the bounds of nature, created new worlds, 
and making them fubfervient to his plan, regulated his own {phere 
with fuch fuperior ability and fanciful fyftem, that the conduc of 
his poems appears in the natural order of that imaginary creation 
dignified by himtelf: they may not bear the touchitone of truth; 
but the fables of the eaft admitted them. There are no fatiguing 
digreflions. Every fucceeding poet has copied Homer. Ferdoh 
followed or imitated none, his genius was above all tranflation, the 
invention was hisown. The ftory, a recital of aétions that hap- 
pened, in a certain degree embellithed by fable: Afiatic fplendout 
favoured the magnificent defcriptions.’ 

Such is the account that Mr. Champion has given of the 
Shah Naméa and its author: it is curious, and, no doubt, ex- 
hibits the fentiments of the Perfians refpecting their favourite 
bard: but we would caution the Englifh reader againft raifing 
his expectations to a high degree. 

When we compared Ferdofi with Homer, we did not mean 
to intimate that the poem of the former was ftrictly epic. The 
Shah Naméh mutt not be tried by the rules of Ariftotle. It 
does not relate a complete action, which has a beginning, 4 
middle, and an end, and which is enlivened by amufing ¢pl- 
fodes: but it is, as we have already hinted, a feries of hi{torical 


cence 





* See the Life of Ferdofi, prefixed to this work, p. 65. 
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ms, in which the author has taken the fame liberty with the 
Perfian hiftory, that Homer took with the account of the fiege 
of Troy. Angels, demons, and fairies, are aflociated with 
the kings and warriors of Perfia, as gods and goddefles are 
with the heroes of the Iliad. “The Shah Naméh may be 
thought heavy, as it has no unity of defign, and no general 
jntereft: but it evinces the genius and perfeverance of Ferdofi, 
conveys information, and deferves attention, as a moft cele- 
brated fpecimen of Eaftern poetry ; though the very nature of 
the poem, and its great length, will prevent many from per- 
ufing the whole of it. 

To affift our readers in judging of its nature, we will tran- 
fcribe the arguments of Book I, IT, III. 


1. § The elevation of Kiimers, and the attack of the demons— 
Kidmers, the firlt monarch who reigned in Perfia, and his fon Sea- 
muck, are attacked by the demons, jealous of their increafing 

ower—Seamuck is killed in a fingle combat with a young dzmon, 
which clofes the firft aétion—The intelligence carried to-Kitimers 
caufes the highett lamentations: he determines on revenge, and 
aflembling his army, places Hofhung, the fon of Seamuck, at the 
head of his treops—His advice to him—The demons meet them in 
the field, where the old king gains a compleat vidtory—The 
demon, by whofe prowefs SeAmuck had fallen, is killed by Ho- 
fhung—Kidmers dies—The author’s reflections on the inftability of 
life.’ 

ur. § The introduction of agricultare—The difcovery of mines— 
The rife of the religion of the Magi. 

‘ The charaéter of Hofhung—He forms various imp!ements— 
Attention to cultivation—lo mining—To policy—The worhhip of 
fire inftituted —The loom firft in ufe—Ferdofi concludes his reign 
with moral! refleétions.’ 

111. * Tahmuraz, the enchainer of demons, aflembles the learned— 
The Magi addrefs them on the fubject of his fature government — 
He improves on the plan of Hothung—The character of the vizier 
—He feizes on the leader of the demons, whole followers aflemble, 
chufe a leader, and condué their forces againft Tahmuraz—Are 
rouled—Their offers of fubmiffion—Different arts introduced 
through their medium—The death of Tahmuraz—The reflections 
incidental to his death.’ 


For a fpecimen, we fhall felec&t the following lines from 
Book II. which contain the account of the origin of the reli- 
gion of the Magi: 

‘ Fruits were the food of man till this bleft time, 
And leaves of trees fole fhelter from the clime; 
Rules for fociety the chief creates, 
And law and order grac’d his rifing ftates. 
Now policy, with eye extended, role, 
And bade the mountain-hind forget his woes. 
Now tranquil pleafures form their rural life, 
And {cenes far varying from their former ttrife. 
ees Bright- 
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Chamgion’s Tranflation of the Poems of Ferdafi. 


Bright-ey’d religion rear’d her cherub face, 
For piety adorn’d the hero’s race. 

As once, attended by a gallant few, 

He fought the high-lands, with a patriot view, 
An object from afar appear'd to rife, 

Of form immenfe, and of prodigious fixe ; 


Sanguine its face, its eyes were ghaftly blue, 










































Tks body glaring fhock’d the diftant view ; 


Through the whole air its dire obnoxious breath 
Darknefs diffus’d, and ftench like putrid death : 
Hofhung with dauntlefs fteps approach’d the fprite, 
And feiz’d a pond’rous ftone with nervous might: 
The ferpent rear’d its creft; on Hofhung came, 
And fearlefs threw the ftone with dext’rous aim : 
The ferpent bent beneath the weighty blow, 

And, groaning as he fled, life feem’d to flow: 
The fhatter’d ftones in num’rous pieces ftart, 

And fparks of fire emit from every part. 
Amazement feiz’d the chief. The view, unknown, 
Of fire emitting from repulfive ftone, 

Firit gave the pious thought, ‘* Bend ev’ry knee,” 
The chief exclaims, ‘‘ ’tis heav’n’s fupreme decree ! 
To fire celeftial Jet us altars raife, 

For God himfelf his ateribute difplays.” 

As the high-prieft of Mahommed divine, 

Bends towards Mecca, to the facred fhrine— 

So the new Magi, as their prince in{pires, 

Bow with devotion to the golden fires. 

Conquvett to kings ave giv’n exalted fame, 

And chiefs have reach’d a celebrated name, 

Yet by this deed, the hero of his age, 

Stands high recorded in th’ hiftoric page. 

To raife new faith to Hofhong it was giv’n, 

Who deem’d it the benevolence of heav’n.’ 





Mr. Champion mentions the difficulty of his undertaking, a8 
an apology for its defects. ‘Io confiderable praife he is en- \ 
titled, for fo new and arduous an attempt; and we hope he = / 
will be encouraged to perfevere, till he has tranflated the whole 
of thefe poems ; and that his future labours may be more per- 
fe& than thofe which he has at prefent laid before the public. 

With what fidelity he has adhered to his original, we pretend 
‘not to decide. ‘The various idioms of the two languages de- 
mand fome latitude of tranflation; and the colouring, (a8 
Mr. C. confefles,) muft be that of the tranflator. Much of 
the fpirit of Ferdofi is, probably, evaporated ; and Mr. Cham- 
pion has not given fo much attention to his verfification as we 
coula have wifhed. His lines are often feeble and profaic, and 
they abound with needlefs expletives and repetitions : 


\ © Let not oblivion on your mufe attend, 





And know her always as your faithful friend,’ p. 322. ~ 
« Each | 
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* Each’ feems the fame; no difference to be feen,’ p. 203. 
‘ The brave man @oes not fear the lion’s rage,’ p. 213. 
He feems not to poflefs a good ear ; for, fometimes, his lines 
are too Jong, and, at others, they are too fhort: 
* *Tis perilous to provoke fuch mighty ftate,’ p. 198. 
‘ The iron he mallows, and the helinet forms,’ p. 124. 
‘ Held down their mute-ftrock fouls, and vented many a figh.? 
‘ The firft he Sulm* calls, ‘* Oh, may each deed,’’ &c. p. 213. 
We have often detected Mr. Champion defcending to a low, if 
not a vulgar phrafeology: * Impatient guite to know.’ 
‘ He roar’d fo loudly with fo fierce a ftrain, 
The pillars cf the palace fpook again.’ 
‘ From earth to heav’n ¢dy equal és not known,’ p. 327. 
Sometimes he is obfcure ; as, 
‘ Wide fpread the virtues of his nations o’er,’ p. 107. 
‘ Be filent on their names; let there appear 
Such epithets as pleafe a parent’s ear,’ p. 192. 
‘ Three days they gave to ftudy deep profound, 
With tables aftronomical renown’d,’ p. 415. 
Mr. Champion is alfo ungrammatical, and incorre& in his 
orthography and pronunciation; as, 
‘ Congueft to kings 4ave given.’ 
« And thou did nurie him with a parent’s joy,’ p. 322. 
He fpells grateful, * greatful,’ aerial, ‘ arial,’ (p.101.); Ely- 
fian, * Elyzian,’ (p. 192.) 3 ufes propitiate for * propitious,’ 
(p. 342.) ; and * {poke the tyrant,’ and ¢ {poke the flave,’ 
for * {poke go the tyrant,’ and ‘ {poke ¢o the flave,’ (p. 143, 
and 342.) He coins the words, mallow, lafcive, (p. 169.) 3 
ablieve, (p. 189.) ; ¢brious, (p. 167.) ; and fubmi/s, (p. 340.) 
He chufes alfo to have the word enérvate pronounced * €nervate;’ 
© No luxury fhall ‘ énervate my mind,’ p. 335. 

Thefe are little faults, it may be faid: but they tend to de- 
ftroy the effect of poetry, which lofes its fafcinating power, if 
it be not highly finifhed. We would recommend to Mr. 
Champion to pay more attention to the force and correctnefs 
of his numbers ; to comprefs, and not to draw out intoa multi- 
tude of feeble lines, the fentiments of his original. T’oaccom- 
plifh his great undertaking, he may with for rapid compofition, 
and to be able, like Lucilius, to write two hundred lines /fans 
pede in uno: but he fhould remember what Dr. Young ob- 
ferves, in his epifiles to Mr. Pope, concerning the authors of the 
age: 

4 ‘© Slow runs the Pega/us that wins the bays.” 





* The tranflator of Ferdofi may intend Su/m to be pronounced as 
two fyllables: but as he has written it, it is but one, 
CcC4 As 










































































376 _ Anderfon on the Origin of Commerce. 


As the remaining parts of the Shah Naméh are more inte. 
refting, difplaying a peculiar expanfion of genius, and a nobler 
exertion of the powers of the imagination in the Perfian bard, 
than thofe already tranflated, it may be proper for Mr. Cham. 
pion to attend to our remarks, and to beftow peculiar labour 
on his future verfion. It would improve the appearance of his 
work, and affift his readers in referring to particular paflazes, 
if he were to break the poem into paragraphs, place a running 
title to the books, and number the lines. 

We fhal] referve our obfervations on the fimilies, machinery, 
and other particulars, in the poems of Ferdofi, till the whole 
of the Shah Naméh be fubmitted to our perufal. 


Moo-y 





Art. I]. a biftorical and chronological Dedu&ion of the Origin of 
Commerce, from the earlieft Accounts. Containing an Hiltory of 
the great Commercial Interetts of the Brith Empire. ‘lo which 
is prefixed, an [ntrodudtion, exhibiting a View of the ancient and 
modern State of Europe; of the Importance of our Colonies; 
aod of the Commerce, Shipping, Manufactures, Fifheries, &e. 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and their Influence on the Landed 
Intereft. With an Appencix, containing the Modern Politice- 
Commercial Geography of the feveral Countries of Europe. 
Carefullv revifed, correéted, and continued to the prefent Time, 
4to. 4 Vols. 51. Boards. Robfon, Payne, &c. 1789. 


E have here a republication of the juftly celebrated Hiftory 

* of Commerce, compiled by Mr. Adam Anderfon, and 
publifhed by him, in two folio volumes, in 1763. The firft 
three volumes of the prefent edition comprehend the original 
work of Mr. Anderfon; and the fourth, is a continuation of it 
from the year 1762, where Mr. A. concluded, to the clofe of 
the year 1788. ‘Ihe editor’s name is not fpecified. 

At the firft appearance of this valuable commercial library, 
we entered into a full detail of its {cope and execution, to which 
we now refer the reader *. On the prefent occafion, we have 
only to attend to the additional materials that bring the work 
down as nearly as poffible to the prefent time: but, on a gene- 
ral’ view of -the whole, notwith{tanding the copious indices 
with which thefe volumes are furnifhed, we cannot but regret 
the lofs of the marginal heads that every page of the original 
edition contained, and which were fo ready a guide to the eye 
in finding the particular objets of our fearch. Thefe are now 
wholly omitted; though the difference between a folio and a 
quarto could -not dettroy their value; as they, moreover, 





* See Rev. vol. xxx. p. 81. 166. 
pointed 
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inted out the divifion of the fubject, which, without them, is 
not, at all times, directly perceived. 

In a brief well-written preface to the fourth volume, the 
name of Mr. Anderfon is introduced for the firft time, as the 
writer of the former volumes: but as we wel] know that Mr. 
Anderfon left behind him a copy of his work enriched by many 
MS. corrections and additions, we were furprifed not to find 
any claim made to the merit that may juftly be fuppofed due to 
his laft emendations. Neverthelefs, we cannot think this 
edition would have been fent to the prefs without them. 

This preface, after fome general remarks on the merit of 
‘Mr. A.’s work, the importance and interefting nature of the 

eriod that remained for difcuffion, and the confequent difi- 
culty of the tafk, concludes with obferving: * That part of 
the hiftory which is written by Mr. Anderfon, has defervedly 
acquired a place in the firft rank of ufeful Britifh authors; and 
we truft, that the volume which is now added to it, will not 
difgrace the work it is intended to complete.’ — We make no 
{cruple to add, that we do not think it will; as it comprehends 
a great variety of interefting particulars refpecting many im- 
portant events that have greatly altered our commercial cir- 
cumftances fince Mr. A. wrote. Yet we have one remark to 
offer, on the ufual complexion of all continuations, which, 
therefore, is not peculiarly limited to that now before us. 

When hiftories are brought down to the prefent time, they 
are generally too circumftantial and diffulive, the refult of hatte, 
and of not maturely digefting the fubjects. Many inftances of 
this kind might be marked in the prefent volume, as lifts of 
acts pafled in “each feflion of parliament; regular ftatement of 
annual parliamentary fupplies, with the ways and means for 
raifing them; abftracts of the yearly bills of mortality, &c. 
all which extend to great lengths. To thefe may be added 
feveral incidental occurrences, as the difputes relating to Falk- 
land Iflands, thofe that, at times, occurred refpecting the Eaft 
India company, minute details of the popular difturbances that 
prepared the way for the American revolution, riots in London, 
of the weavers, and of the proteftant aflociation under Lord 
George Gordon, &c. As Mr. Fox’s India bills never took 
place, a brief mention of them might have fufficed, inftead of 
giving abftracts of thofe bills, and detailing the arguments 
urged for and again{ft them; which contribute greatly to fwell 
the volume. On thefe, and other like occafions, this fourth 
volume is as properly a pol:tical, as a commercial hiftory; a very 
flight connexion with commerce being fufficient to introduce 
long circumftantial narratives, with the {tate papers relating to 
them:—the fubjects feem, however, to be fairly reprefented. 

After 
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After having thus freely expreffed our opinion of this volume 
on a general view, it will be expected that the work fhould be 
allewed to plead for itfelf; and here arifes a difficulty: the 
articles proper for quotation are of fuch extent, that fome one 
muit fuffice ; and even that one, the hiftory of the tea commu. 
tation act, for inftance, will be found fufficiently long. 

« A very principal object during this feflion of parliament (1784), 
were the regulations that were adopted upon the fubje& of {mug- 
gling, and particularly the a@& of parliament commoaly called the 
Commutation Act. 

¢ A committee had been appointed early in the la feffion of the 
preceding parliament to inquire into the illicit practices ufed in de. 
trauding the revenue; in confequence of which, three reports were 
delivered in, which entered very much into a detail of the fubjed, 
and were confidered as exhibiting very important matter for the 
melioration of the revenue. On the 11th of February, the chair- 
man of the committee had moved a refolution, ftating, that the 
illicit practice had greatly increafed,—that the public revenue was 
defrauded to the extent of not lefs than two millions per annum,— 
and that thefe enormities and national loffes merited the early 
ferious attention of parliament. 

‘ Soon after the meeting of the new parliament, the fubje& of 
thefe reports, and of the laws in being for the prevention of fmug- 
gling, was referred to a committee of the whole houfe. On the 
2rft of June, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that the 
duties of cuftoms and excife payable on teas, do ceafe and deter- 
mine, ‘This motion was made as a preliminary to certain refolu- 
tions which were to form the baiis of a law to prevent {muggling. 
This motion was grounded oa the following obfervation on the 
illicit trade of this kingdom: 

‘ That this illicit trade had for fome years paft been carried to an 
amazing height, and was become very alarming to the revenue in 
many of its branches, but more particularly in the article of tea, Is 
matter of univerfal notoriety. Tea was faid, with great reafon, to be 
the ftaple of {muggling: for though the contraband trade had extend- 
ed to a variety of articles, yet tea was fuch a principal commodity in 
this illicit trade, that if any means could be deviled to prevent the 
{muggling of tea, it was generally believed, as it has fince turned 
out, that the other and leffer branches could hardly give encourage- 
ment to the practice, efpecially if the regulations which were now 
projecting fhould be adopted. 

‘ The amount of the duty on tea was, at this period, between 
700,0001. and 800,000l. and as it was propofed by government not 
to raife upon tea in future above 169,000!. there would be a falling 
of of at leaft 600,co0l. per annum. Though the reafon for lower- 
ing the duty at all, was to take away the temptation to fmuggling 
by diminifhing the profits, there did not appear, in order to effe 
this purpole, to be any occafion to take off the whole of the duty; 
for if we take into confideration the market-price of teas in the 
other European countries, that the price alfo of infurance and 
freight, in fo hazardous a trade, was near 251. per cent. 7 the 
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e fhore; that the infurance for the inland carriage of it in this king- 
e dom, was 10]. per cent. more; the profit upon the whole could not 
be reckoned at more than 51. percent. becaufe the voyage from the 
Continent to England might be very often repeated in the courfe of 
the year, fo that the 51. per cent. might, upon the whole of the 
finuggler’s capital, be reckoned in the end at cyl. per annum. It 
was evident, therefore, that confidering the expences attending the 
E fea and inland infurances, with the freight and profit, the {muggler 
: mult fell at 40 per cent. above the prime colt. 
P ‘ The plan therefore that was propofed, was to take off all the 
excife duty on tea, and impofe a cuftom duty of 121. 10s. on Bohea 
¢ tea: this 1t was apprehended would ruin the {muggling trade in 
f that article. On the finer kind of teas a higher duty would be laid; 
: isl. per cent. on Souchong, &c. zol. on Singlo and Hyfon, and zol. 
. on Congo. 
: ‘ We have already obferved, that the total annual importation 
; of teas into Europe, amounted to about 19,000,0co!bs. above two- 
thirds of which quantity was confumed in Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand, though the legal importation was not quite 6,000,000; con- 
fequently the quantity annually {muggled muft have been above 
7,000,000lbs. According to this calculation, the people of Eng- 
Jand were confiderably under-rated at the number of 6,000,000. Of 
| | thefe, it was faid, that 2,000,000 would be relieved from the pay- 
| ment of the prefent duty on tea, without being oliged to contribute 
a farthing towards the tax which would be propoied as a fubflitution; 
the other 4,000,000, it was calculated, could, one with another, 
confume three pounds of tea each in the year, for eacli pound of 
which they, at this time, paid on an average 2s. 7d. duty: this 
duty, or the principal part of it, being taken off, they could, of 
| courfe, afford to pay a {ubftituted tax, ~which was propofed to be 
railed in the following manner : 

‘On every houfe with feven windows, and which houfe was 
alfo rated to the houfe tax, it was intended to lay an additional tax 
of 3s. and fo on, charging 8s. for every houfe of eight windows ; 
gs. for thofe of nine windows; 1os. 6d. for thofe of ten windows, 
and fo on, adding 2s. 6d. for each window up to twenty-four, and 
ftitl rifing up to qne hundred and eighty windows, for which zol. 
per annum fhould be paid, over and above the duty at prefent paid 
on windows and houfes. ‘This regulation was calculated to pro-, 
duce above 700,0001.; fo that with the new duty on tea, the pro- 
duce would be near 900,000. According to this plan, therefore, 
it appeared that the public revenue would be a coniiderable gainer, 
and at the fame time the people would have no reafon to complain 
of additional burdens. As for example, a houfe which fhouid be 
rated at 10s. 6d. would contain a number of inhabitants fufficient 
to confume fuch a quantity of tea, as, from its reduced price, 
would more than indemnify them from the additional dury. 

‘ In England, Scotland, and Wales, it was calculated that there 
were about 699,058 houfes, which might be divided into the fol- 
lowing clafles: 286 1293 | houfes under 7 windows; 211,483 houfes, 
from 8 to 10 windows; 338,3240f 11 ditto; 245919, from 12 10 135 
67,652, 
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67,652, from 14 to 19; 52,652, of 20 windows and upwards; and 
17,732 houfes in Scotland. Of thefe, about 200,000, as being 
excufed from the houfe tax, would pay nothing to this new tax, 
and the inhabitants being of the poorer fort, would be wholly de- 
Jivered from the duty on tea. The great benefits therefore that 
would arife from this new regulation, would be the checking, or 
rather the abfolute ruin of the {muggling trade; that the fair trader 
would be relieved in a great meafure from the difagreeable vifits of 
the excife officers, and that the Eaft India company would poffefs 
the very great advantage of fupplying the whole kingdom with tea, 
inftead of Jefs than one-half: or, in other words, would find a vent 
for 13,0c0,000!bs. of tea, when at prefent it does not difpofe of 
guite 6,000,000: the company alfo would hereby be enabled to 
take 20 additional large fhips into their fervice, which would find 
employ for 2000 feamen, a circumftance in itfelf of great national 
importance. Such a plan, therefore, which, while it increafed the 
ublic revenue, produced a faving to the people, was furely cal- 
culated to meet the approbation of parliament, and of the nation at 
large. It was certainly not the intereft of the India company, 
having the market of tea exclufively, to avail themfelves of their 
moncpoly, to raife the prices of chat article, becaufe the fmugglers 
who had hitherto carried on their trade againft the high duties, 
would then carry it on egainft the high prices: neverthelefs, that 
the people might not be left at the mercy of the company, it was 
propofed, that if ever the price of tea at their fales fhould exceed a 
given price, that the ports of the kingdom fhould then be thrown 

open for the importation of tea from the Continent. 
* Such were the principles on which the motion was founded for 


Cetermining the duties on teas, and which was followed by various 


refolutions that ferved as the foundation for the act fince known by 
the name of the ‘Commutation A&. 

‘ The principal objeétion to this bill arofe from the idea that it 
abandoned a certain national income of near a million per annum, 
wpon an uncertain expeétation of benefiting the revenue by putting 
an end to the practice of fmuggling, and to make amends for the 
defalcation by laying a tax of a very unpopular and oppreflive 
nature. But the arguments ufed in fupport of this objection, were 
by no means {ufficient to obftruét the progrefs, or alter the form of 
a meafure, which had fach great public advantages in view. 

‘ That this bill gave up the exifting duties and excife on teas, 


was undoubtedly trae, but propofed to lay another duty in lieu of 


them; and it propofed an additional tax on windows, not as a new 
tax, but asa com mutation for the portion of the duties on tea that 
it gave up,—and the reafon for fuch a regulation, was to check the 
pernicious and deftruétive pratice of fmuggliag. ‘The great and 
alarming extent to which that illicit trade had arrived, was well 
known to every one; while the confequences it threatened to the 
revenue, to commerce, and to the kingdom in general, were fo 
ferious, and of fuch magnitude, that it became highly neceflary to 
take fome effectual meatures to check, if not to prevent the conti- 


nuance of {muggling. 
¢ With 
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* With fuch a view this bill was framed, and there was every 
reafon to expect that it would go farther toward extinguifhing the 
practice of {muggling, than any meafure that had been propofed or 
adopted for its prevention. ‘lea was the great bafis of the fmug- 
gler’s trade; if therefore that effential article of illicit traffic was 
taken out of their hands, there was the greateft reafon to believe 
that fmuggling would be carried on, at moit, to a very trifling 
and inconfiderable extent. In order, therefore, to effect this necef- 
fary and beneficial purpofe, the bill propofed to lower the exilting 
duties on tea, and to reduce them in fuch a degree as fhou!d enable 
the fair trader to rival the {muggler. 

‘ As the duties of cuftoms and excife ftood at this time, they 
amounted to about 50 per cent. on the value of teas of all defcrip- 
tions; and, according to the prefent bill, thofe high duties would 
be lowered to about a fourth part of that amount, a reduction that 
wou!d leave the {muggler fo little room for profit, that it would not 
be worth his while to run the rifk to which his illicit trade would 
be expofed, for the chance of obtaining the {mall profit that could 
be gained by his dealing any longer in tea. Livery trade, licic 
or illicit, depends altogether upon the proportion of profit fet 
agaioft the proportion of rifk and probable lofs; and if this bill 
thould fucceed, by leflening the one and increafing the other, ia 
the contraband commerce which it is intended to correct, there 
could be no doubt of its immediate and happy effedts. 

‘ It is very true that tea, from the Revolution to the prefent 
time, has been confidered as a fit object of taxation; neverthelels 
the duties upon that article might be carried to a point that would 
in a great degree deftroy themtelves, as well as affift in decreafing 
other branches of the revenue. There is a medium in every thing, 
a point to which it might be prudent to go, but beyond which it would 
be extremely unwife to proceed. ‘This was precifely the cafe with 
tea; the high duties upon it gave fo much profit to the {maggler, 
that it was the bafis of his traffic; and all the regulations that had 
hitherto been devifed, were proved, by conftant experience, to be 
infuflicient to prevent the {muggier from making it an article of his 
illegal commerce, when fuch a profit might be derived from it. 
The only poffible way, therefore, of curing the evil, was to reduce 
the duties: nor would that reduction be attended with fuch a defi- 
ciency on the revenue arifing from the article itfelf, as had been 
ftated by fome of the enemies to this bill; becaufe the new re- 
venue arifing from the difmiffed duty, ad valorem, was not to be 
calculated upon the quantity of teas that paid the prefent duties, 
but upon an infinitely larger quantity; as ic was perfectly reafonable 
to fuppofe, that when the duties were fo much lowered as to render 
it no longer worth the fmuggler’s attention to deal in tea, what 
was now ran into the kingaom, would then be fairly imported, 
and would add to the revenue by the proportion of the increafe of 
duties which would in that cafe be paid. 

‘ With regard to the tax on windows, it is fufficient to obferve, 
that it is not propofed by the bill as a new tax, but as a commuta- 
tion, which might reafonably be relied on for its produce, becaule 
5 it 
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it is nothing more than an extenfion * of a tax already exifting, 
the efficacy and produétivenefs of which is a matter of indubitable 
notoriety. ‘This bill might be confidered as a kind of experiment, 
but was fuch an one as promifed to be very beneficial to the public, 
by at once preferving and {upporting the revenue, and extending 
the commerce of Great Britain. 

« This bill met with no inconfiderable oppofition in its way to 
the throne; but the fuccefs with which its operations have been 
attended, and the very beneficial effects it has produced to the 
public revenues +, 2s well as the many other advantages which are 
connected with it, will render it a monument to the honor of the 
minifter who framed it for the fervice of his country. 

‘ The Commutation A& was however only a part, though a 
very principal one, of the fyftem Mr. Pitt had formed to check the 
progrefs, and if poflible to annihilate the practice of {muggling; 
another bill was brought into the houfe this feflion, to aid that be- 
neficial purpofe. The objects, of this bill were, to extend the 
diftance from fhore at which feizures fhould be lawful,—to prohibit 
the building veflels of certain dimenfions, and the arming them 
beyond a certain extent—and to introduce other regulations tend- 
ing to the fame general object.” Vol. iv. p. 550. 

This valuable work is furnifhed with a variety of tables of a 
commercial nature, that will be not only very ufeful to mer- 
chants, but to all whofe bufinefs or ftudies require the occafional 


affiftance of political arithmetic. N. 





Art. III. 42 Attempt to prove the Materiality of the Soul, by Reafon 
and Scripture. Wich an Appendix, fhewing the Influence of 
this Opinion upon the Faith and Praétice of Chriitians. By the 
Rev. Edward Holmes, A. M. Matter of Scorton School. 8vo. 
pp-96. 2s. Longman. 1789. 


ETAPHYsIcs being rather a dark ftudy in themfelves, and 
this branch, which inveftigates the nature of the foul, 
being, perhaps, the darkeft part of them; it requires a ftrong 
and fteady light in him who undertakes to explore it. In every 
{cience, there is nothing more conducive to the difcovery of 
truth, than a precife and exaét limitation of the meaning of 





* This extenfion, however, has a very pernicious tendency, 
which, though overlooked by the meer financier, whofe object is 
only the pocket, will not efcape the attention of a /ideral politician, 
who alfo attends to the public welfare; and this is, rendering the 
habitations of the Poor clofe and unwholefome, by inducing them 
to ftop up their windows, to the exclufion of Jight and freth air. 
This has already been remarked by the philanthropic Mr. Howard. 
See Rev. for February, p. 139, mote. 

+ Then furely the people might be allowed to open fome of their 
windows gain! 
the 
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the terms and words ufed; and a regular, methodical arrange- 
ment of ideas: but in metaphyfics, this is fo indifpenfably ne» 
ceflary, that it is quite impracticable to ftir a itep, on any 
other plan, without being prefently loft and bewildered. In- 
deed, with all the accuracy and precifion which the human 
mind can poflibly employ, it is fometimes no eafy matter, to 
put another perfon in fuch juft and true poffeffion of our con- 
ceptions on thefe intricate fubjects, as to keep even tolerably 
clear of mifapprehenfion. 

To this abfolute neceffity, Mr. Holmes does not appear to 
have fufficiently attended. He has certainly given many proofs 
of acutenefs and of penetration; of deep thinking and of juft 
reafoning: but whether from a want of leifure, or of due care, 
or from fome other caufe, he has not limited his terms with that 
logical nicety, nor exprefled himfelf with that definite perfpicuity, 
nor preferved that luminous order, nor deduced his conclufions 
in that regular and well-connected chain, which mark the 
firft-rate metaphyfician. In one place, he interrupts his argu- 
ment with two pages of apology for his fentiments, and a de- 
claration of his motives for writing: matters which would 
have appeared with much greater propriety in a preface, or 
introduction. In another place, he wanders from his fubject, 
in queft of what has caufed fome perplexity to ancient philofo- 
phers, and afforded fome mirth to both ancient and modern 
wits—a definition of man. After apparently difmiffing an 
argument in one part of his work, he often unexpectedly re- 
turns to it in another; and it is not till we are nearly arrived at 
the conclufion of the firft divifion of his book, that we learn 
(page 24.) what he ought to have told us at the beginning, 
that, by an immaterial fubftance, he underftands * a fubftance 
which, in all its properties, is contrary to matter.’ 

The principal phyfical arguments, by which Mr. H. en- 
deavours to eftablifh his point, are thefe: A material cannot 
act on an immaterial fubftance, becaufe there is no medium 
of communication, no connecting properties common to 
both: but external material objects, as well as the material 
organs, do moft unqueftionably act on the mental facul- 
ties; Thefe faculties, therefore, (that is, the foul,) muft be 
material, If this action of a-material on an immaterial fub- 
ftance were even poflible, yet it would be wholly unneceflary ; 
becaufe the latter, being poffeffed of all perfection within itfelf; 
having all its powers felf-derived, can ftand in no need of ex- 
ternal organs to convey intelligence to it of any kind. An 
immaterial foul, therefore, would never have been united to a 
material body by the all-wife Creator.—An immaterial fub- 


{tance being immutable, its properties do not admit of increafe, 
nor 
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nor decreafe; of improvement, nor decay. If, therefore, the 
foul were immaterial, the intellectual faculties of an infant at 
its birth, would be as perfect, as thofe of an adult at any 
future period of exiftence ; and thofe of decrepid age, dropping 
into the grave, would be as vigorous as thofe of youth in the 
prime of life: but this is contradicied by all faét and experi- 
ence. Laftly, an immaterial fubftance, having no parts nor 
extenfion, muft be incorruptible and indeftructible; becaufe 
deftru€tion is nothing but a diflolution of parts. An immate- 
rial foul, therefore, muft be * in itfelf incapable of death, or of 
becoming, like the body, inactive and inanimate. Now if 
this be true, it muft exift fomewhere after the death of the body, 
feparate and independent of it,—a mode of exiltence which we 
can form no conception of, no more than we can form of the 
place of its exiftence.’ 

Thefe feveral arguments are controverted. in fome notes, 
fubjoined to the work, bya learned friend; who, we think, 
reafons more clofely and conneétedly than Mr. H. himéfelf: 
but we do not mean, by this, to fay he has convinced us that 
the truth of the queftion lies altogether on that fide which he 
efpoufes. He contends that the aflertions of Mr. H. are gratis 
diéia; mere argumenta ad ignorantiam. Ignorant man, it is 
true, may be unable to comprehend the mode in which two 
fubftances, fo different as a material and an immaterial one, 
can act on each other: but is the fa& therefore impofiible, 
‘merely becaufe we cannot comprehend it? and does not the 
Deity, whom Mr. H. himfelf allows to be immaterial, ac on 
the whole fyftem of material nature? His friend fuppofes an 
immaterial fub{tance to be fufceptible of various degrees of 
perfection ; and accordingly, to have more or lefs need of ex- 
ternal affiftance. He thinks that it may be created, or de- 
ftroyed ; that, at its firft creation, it is fimply a tabula raja; 
that it is capable of very high improvement in man, and of ttill 
higher in fuperior intelligences ; that at the diffolutionf of the 
human body, the powers of the immaterial foul become extin¢t, 
or rather fufpended, and, as it were, loft in a ftate of fleep, in 
confequence of the Deity withdrawing his fupport; and that 
for a renovation of its faculties, it is wholly dependent on the 
Divine Will, not being poflefled of any inherent principle of 
exiltence, or refufcitation, within itfelf. 

It is not a little fingular, to fee the author of thefe notes, 
who embraces what is called the orthodox fide of the queftion, 
avowing al! thofe notions, which have been idly fuppofed to 
teem with impiety and irreligion ; and which it has been ufual 
to charge on the advocates of the oppofite fide, as the proper 


confequences of their tenets: for, though an immaterialift, 
he 
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he denies the natural immortality of the human foul: fuppofes 
brutes to poffe(s an immaterial thinking fubftance; and fees no 
abfurdity in allowing, though he does not abfoiutely maintain, 
that thev may be fharers in a general refurrection. ‘This 
adds another inftance to thofe which the liberality of the pre- 
fent age is daily difcovering, and bringing forward, to prove 
the folly and weaknefs of thoie vain fears, which induced our 
anceftors to attempt to profcribe the free difcuffion of certain 
gueftions, and to compel men, by pains and penalties, to 
maintain only one fide of them, under an idea that the other 
would endanger the Chriftian faith. Such a procedure may 
injure the caufe of truth, but never can promote that of revela- 
tion. 

Such of our readers as have duly attended to the ftatement 
which we have given above, of the arguments of Mr. H. 
and his friend, cannot but have obferved, that their difagree- 
ment in opinion arifes principally from the different ideas 
which they annex to the words, ‘ immaterial fubftance.’?. Mr. 
H. exprefsly tells us, that he confiders thefe words as denoting 
‘ a fubftance which in all its properties is contrary to matter.’ 
He plainly fuppofes fpirit, in many, perhaps in all, its qualities, 
to partake of the nature of thofe attributes which are commonly 
afcribed to the Deity; the Father of our fpirits. He looks on 
it, for inftance, as impaffive; perfect in itfelf; immutable ; 
uncompounded ; felf-exiftent; indifloluble; and eternal. His 
friend, on the other hand, feems to allow it none of thefe pro- 
perties: but beftows on it fuch as make it difficult to diftine 
guifh it, in many particulars, from matter. While men ufe 
the fame words in fuch different fenfes, there is but little pro- 
bability of their acquiefcing in the fame conclufions. 

Would writers on thefe fubje&ts, at the outfet of their ob- 
fervations, (as we before obferved,) accurately define the terms 
which they ufe; or would they tell us, at leaft, what they 
mean by fpirit—for as to matter, we all know, pretty well, 
what that means—they would fave much trouble to themfelves, 
and to their readers; and they would contribute more by this, 
than by almoft any thing elfe, to fettle the difpute. It would 
alfo greatly tend toward bringing the bufinefs to an iffue, if they 
would fteadily keep in mind the true ftate of the queftion; 
which we take to be fimply this: Whether it is more confiftent 
with found reafon and true philofophy, tg fuppofe that the 
fubftance, of which the univerfe is full, hd which we call 
matter, may be fo very differently modified and organized, as, 
In one cafe, to conftitute a ftock or a ftone; and, in another, 
to produce thought, volition, and intellect;—in all its 
Various itages, from the loweft ftate of a percipient being, up 
REY, AUG, 1790. DD to 
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to the higheft, including the Creator himfelf:—or to fuppofe, 
that the operations of the mind are caufed by a feparate, indi. 
vidual fubftance, called fpirit; of which, fo far as we exclude 
from it the properties of matter, that is, fo far as we make it im. 
material, we feem to be almoft incapable of forming any other 
idea, than that of a negation, or non-entity; and our knowlege 
of which will not warrant our faying that it is fubfervient to any 
other purpofe, than that of anfwering this one particular end, 

When we remember that matter really exifts; when we re- 
fie&t on the endlefs variety of forms which it aflumes; and 
when we call to mind the aftonifhing diverfity of thofe different 
modifications, animate and inanimate, which are neverthelefs 
univerfally allowed to be matter—a diverfity, which, to the 
inattentive obferver of nature, is inconceivable; and to the 
attentive inquirer, is at firft fearcely credible—when we meditate 
on thefe things, does not the notion of a material foul feem to 
fall in with the Newtonian rule of philofophizing—* not to 
admit more caufes than are true in fa‘7, and are fufficient to 
account for the phenomena!” On the other hand, when we 
secolleét, that the very exiftence of what is called f{pirit is pro- 
blematical, inafmuch as we have no antecedent, independent, 
proof of any fuch fubftance; when we add to this, that we are 
totally unacquainted with its properties, and ignorant of any 
method by which we can afcertain them; in this view of 
things, does not immaterialifm appear to favour of the old 
peripatetic doctrine of occult caufes; which, in order to ac- 
count (if it could be called accounting) for a particular phe- 
nomenon, had recourfe to conjecture, and invented a parti- 
cular, hypothetical, caufe, appropriated folely to produce the 
effect in queftion? 

In the fecond, and largeft, part of his pamphlet, in which 
Mr. H. produces his theological arguments, he has fhewn 
himfelf an able fcripture-critic: though we think he often lays 
too great ftrefs on particular words and phrafes, which are 
evidently ufed by the facred writers in a loofe and popular, not 
in a ftrict and philofophical fenfe: but even if all the interpret- 
ations for which he contends were to be allowed him, we 
are of opinion that he would gain but little toward a folid and 
fatisfatory decifion of his queftion. So far are we from 
believing, as Mr. H. fometimes appears to fuppofe, that the 
nature of the foul is to be principally determined by revelation, 
that we are firmly perfuaded, revelation will not throw the 
fmalleft light whatfoever on this, or any other, metaphyfical 
fubjec&t. What the prophets and apoftles thought on thefe 
topics, (if they thought at all about them,) was nothing more, 


we are convinced, than what the reft of their countrymen 
thought. 
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thought. Their creed, refpecting fuch matters, was populer ; 
and their fentiments were of no more weight nor authority than 
the fentiments of any other indifferent perfon. Revelation is 
not a doéfrinal, but a praéfical thing; defigned, not fo much to 
make us wifer, as to make us better; not to augment our 
knowlege, phyfical or theological: but to increafe our virtue. 
When we fay theological, we mean fpeculative theology; and 
we fincerely wifh that theologians, as well as metaphyficians, 
would attend to this. They would then fee, that of thofe 
texts, which they are inceflantly diftorting to prove, or dif- 
prove, what are called the myfteries of the faith, nineteen out 
of twenty—aye, ninety-nine out of a hundred—when viewed 
in their natural connexion, have not the flighteft reference to 
the paltry, fpeculative end of informing the head, but are 
wholly devoted to the noble, practical defign of mending the 


heart. 





Art. IV. Enowarp1-Rowr: Mores1, 4.M. et §.4.8. de ZEt- 
Fr1co, Dorobernenfi Archiepifcopo, Commentarius: Edidit et pra 
fatus eft Grimus ‘Johannes Thorkelin, LL.D. &c. 4t0. pp. 1156 
7s. 6d. Boards. Egertons. 1789. 


PT HERE were fo many ecclefiaftics of the name of EIfric, in 

this country, during the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
the memorials that have been preferved of them are fo flight, 
inaccurate, and confufed, that it has not a little puzzled the 
antiquaries to make out a tolerably diftin& and confiftent ac- 
count of them; to afcertain their identity and diverfity; to 
afign to each his refpective works ; and to adjuft their feveral 
preferments, fituation, and rank in life. The moft confider- 
able of them was the author of the Latin-Saxon grammar, 
whofe life was firft written by Leland. That celebrated arti- 
quary exprefled his doubts, whether this was the fame perfon 
with AElfric, the tranflator of two volumes of homilies from 
the Latin into the Saxon tongue, or with AElfric the abbot of 
St. Alban’s, who drew up a liturgy for the fervice of his abbey, 
which continued to be ufed there till Leland’s own times. 
Thefe doubts of Leland were heightened into certainty by his 
followers, Bale and Pitts, who, by attributing the three works 
above-mentioned to as many different authors, made three men 
out of one. Archbifhop Ufher, on the other hand, went into 


the oppofite extreme; and, by confounding A£lfric archbifhop 
of Canterbury, with AElfric archbifhop of York, and with 
Elfric bifhop of Crediton, reduced into one, three men who 
Were really feparate and diftin&. 
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This uncertainty and confufion happened to be the fubje& of 
fome converfations, in the year 1748, between Mr. Mores, au- 
thor of the prefent commentary, then a young man at Queen’ S 
College, Oxford, and Mr. George Ballard, who had reforted to 
that univerfity for the purpofe ‘of ftudying Saxon literature, 
They mutually lamented that A‘lfric, archbifhop of Canter. 
bury, had been robbed of his juft fame ; and mutuaily refolved 
to vindicate his memory, by inveftigating his true hiftory, and 
fetting it in a clearer point of view. Mr. Ballard, however, 
feems to have given himfelf no further concern about the bufi- 
nefs at that time, than juft to throw together a few crude and 
imperfect memoranda, which might ferve for the ground-work 
of fome future treatife, at his leifure: but as he died without 
ever carrying his intentions into execution, Mr. Mores pur 
chafed his papers of his executors, inferted them entire in his 
own work, and pointed out their errors. On the part of Mr; 
Mores, the mutual refolution above-mentioned produced the 
commentary now before us, which the author feems to have 
completely finifhed, and prepared for the prefs, fome years be- 
fore his death. It was not, however, given to the world 
during his lifetime, but was fold in manufcript, after his de- 
ceafe, at the fale of his effects in 1779, for 6s. to Mr. Aftle, 
from whofe collection it is now exactly publifhed by its prefent 
editor. 

After noticing and refuting the opinions of the antiquaries 
above-named, as well as thofe of Parker, Fox, Godwin, Spel- 
man, Cave, and more particularly of Henry Wharton, who 
wrote a diflertation exprefsly on the fubje@t, Mr. Mores pro- 
ceeds to give us his own fentiments. According to him, /#I- 
fric, who was the fon of an earl of Kent, after receiving a 
few fcanty inftructions from an ignorant fecular prieft, aflumed 
the habit of the Benedictine order of monks in the monatftery 
at Abingdon, over which Athelwold then prefided, having 
been appointed abbot in the year g55. Athelwold being 
created bifhop of Winchefter in the year 963, fettled feveral of 
the Abingdon monks in his cathedral. ceo thefe was /#Ifric, 
who, in return for the benefit which he had formerly derived 
from the inftructions of Athelwold, was now eager to fhew his 
gratitude, by forwarding the withes of his benefadtor to inftrua 
the youth of his diocefe. With this view, he drew up his La- 
tin-Saxon vocabulary, and fome Latin colloquies. The for- 
mer of thefe works was publifhed by Somner, under the title 
of a Gloflary, Oxon, 1659. During his refidence in this city, 

fElfric tranflated, from the Latin into the Saxon language, 
moft of the hiftorical books of the Old Teftament ; the greateft 


part of which tranflation has reached our time, having _ 
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rinted at Oxford in 1698. Here likewife, at the requeft of 
Wulfsine Bifhop of Sherborn, he drew up what has been called 
his canons, but which might more properly be ftyled, a Charge 
to be delivered by the Bifhops to their Clergy. “They are pre- 
ferved in the firft volume of Spelman’s Councils, and were 
compofed, according to Mr. Mores, between the years 980 
and 987. Some time about the year laft mentioned, ALIfric 
was removed to Cerne Abbey, to inftruét the monks, and re- 
gulate the affairs of that monaftery. Here it was that he tran{f- 
lated, from the Latin fathers, the frft volume of his Homilies. 
After remaining in this place about a year, he was made abbot 
of St. Alban’s in 988, and compofed the liturgy of which we 
have fpoken at the beginning of this article. In 98g, he was 
created Bifhop of Wilton, and, during his continuance in that 
fee, tranflated, about the latter end of the year gg1, a fecond 
volume of homilies*. Here he alfo wrote his grammar, a 
fupplement to his homilies, and, probably, a tract dedicated to 
Sigward, or Sigeferth, containing two epiftles on the Old and 
New Teftaments, which Mr. Mores concludes to have been 
written between the years 987 and ggt. In the year gg4, 
fElfric was tranflated to Canterbury, where, after exerting 
himfelf, for fome years, with equal fpirit and prudence, in de- 
fending his diocefe againft the incurfions of the Danes, he died 
on the 16 Nov. (xvi calend. Decemb.) in the year 1005. He 
was buried at Abingdon, the place where he firft embraced the 
profefion of a monk, whence his remains were afterward 
transferred to Canterbury, in the reign of Canute, 

Such was Ailfric, archbifhop of Canterbury, * whom,’ fays 
Mr, Wife, (in a letter to Mr. Mores, which Dr. Thorkelin 
has given us, at length, in his preface,) * I efteem the greateft 
prelate the Saxon church ever had fince the days of St. Auftin. 
He was properly our firft reformer, I mean next to K. Alfred, 
by introducing the knowlege of the fcriptures among the 
laity.’ Whether /Elfric deferved fo high an encomium, or 
Not, it is certain that he was a man of confiderable learning, 
for thofe times ; his morals, as far as accounts of them have 
been handed down to us, were irreproachable; and his faith 
was free from fome of the fouleft of thofe numerous corrup~ 
tions with which theoretical divines have, in all ages, fullied 
the native purity, perverted the original defign, counteracted 
the beneficent genius, and almoft extinguifhed the practical 


Guess 


* In the year 1713, the learned Mrs. Elitoo deiivered propotals 
at Oxford, for printing the originals, accompanied with a tranila- 
tion into Englith, of the two volumes of Avifric’s Saxon homilies: 
but the did not live to publifh the work. See an account of this 
lady, and of her learned brother, Rev. vol. Ixxiii. p. 428. 
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fpirit—the only genuine, apoftolical {pirit—of our moft excel. 
lent religion. 

To this account of /Elfric archbifhop of Canterbury, Mr, 
Mores added three other chapters: one on /EIfric Bata, pupil 
of the former AElfric, in the {choo] eftablifhed by Athelwold at 
Winchefter, who, as he fhews, was made archbifhop of York 
in the year 1023, and died Bifhop of that fee in 1051: another 
on #Elfric abbot of Malmefbury in 974, created Bifhop of Cre. 
diton in 977, died in 981; and the third on feveral other per- 
fons of the name of /Elfric. 

T wo appendices are fubjoined to the Commentary ; the firft 
confifting of ancient records, grants, certificates, &c. genuine 
and fuppofititious, refpeGting the different perfons of the name 
of /Elfric ; the fecond containing a few particulars relative to 
the Canterbury A/|fric, which Mr. Mores did not deem of 
fufficient importance to be inferted in the body of his work. 

Mr. Mores has beftowed much pains, and evinced equal fa- 
gacity, in elucidating a dark and perplexed part of our ancient 
hiftory. What he has faid appears to us to be, in general, 
fatisfactory, though it were to be wifhed that he had been 
rather more explicit in fome parts of his book, efpecially in his 
fifth chapter; where, having fhewn that the archbifhop of Can. 
terbury was the fame perfon who had before been abbot of St. 
Alban’s, he thence argues, that the abbot was the fame with 
the prefident of Cerne Abbey, and pupil of Athelwold. Pear 





Art. V. The Devil upon Two Sticks in England: being a Conti- 
nuation of Le Diable Boiteux of Le Sage. 12mo. 4 Vols. about 
230 Pagesineach, 12s. fewed. Walter, Piccadilly. 1790. 


H ORACE has told us, not toemploy aDEITY, unlefs there is fome 

bufinefs which requires the agency of fupernatural powers ; 
and we fee no reafon why the remark fhould not be extended 
to his fable eminence, the devil. Certainly, from fuch a per- 
fonage we expect an accurate inveftigation of the little dark 
alleys and dirty bye-paths of the human heart; and when we 
find him prattling about ftale ftories, picked up from News- 
papers and jeft-books, and applying to private perfons certain 
little fcandalous anecdotes, of which, like Monmouth-ftreet 
cloaths, there is always a ftock ready-made to fit any cuftomer, 
we cannot avoid thinking that his highnefs forgets the dignity 
of his character, and degrades himfelf to the rank of inferior 
devils among the human race.—Such a prattler he frequently 
is, in the fcenes before us:—but, perhaps, with regard to the 
French and us, our devils may be like fome other animals, 


which change their nature with a change of climate. Certainly, 
as 
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gs we remarked a fhort time ago*, our Englifh Satan loft 
all his dignity at Paris, and the London air feems to have 
cramped the wit of the ftrange devil from France. Mais ccu- 
rage, mon ami; we can ftill trace fome fhining fragments of 
your diabolic original : 

+ * Thee fuperb houfes which you fee to the right and left,” 
faid the Devil upon Two Sticks, as they pafled down St. James’s 
Street, ** have been erected by different focieties of people of 
fafhion, for the fole purpofe of gaming with convenience; but as 
they are not generally frequented in the day-time, | mutt contrive 
to afford you a peep into them duriog our nocturnal excurfions.— 
And that old building,” continued he, ‘* which we are now ap- 
proaching, is the entrance of the palace, whole back-front you 
have already feen from the park.” ‘* And the nation,” faid Don 
Cleofas, ** ought to be afhamed of it.”” ‘* They are fo,” replied 
the demon: ‘* and there the matter ends.” —. 

‘« That gentleman who is pafling below us, is a man of a certain 
torn of humour, but who pofleffes a thoufand good qualities. He 
has lately loft his wife ;—nay, it was but laft week that he confign- 
ed her, with all that philofophy which marks a wife man, to the 
tomb of her anceftors.”” ‘* For my part,” faid the Count, “ I 
thould rather have conceived, from the cheerfulnefs of his afpedt, 
and the {martnefs of his apparel, that he had been a bridegroom, 
rather than a widower; and that, inftead of having juft loft a wife, 
he had juft got one. On what whimfical principle can he reconcile 
his difpenfing with the ufual folemnity of fables on the mournful 
occafion ?”’ 

‘* To tell you the truth,” anfwered Afmodeus, ** which, by the 
bye, he does not fcruple to tell all the world, —his late fpoufe was 
fuch a termagant devil, and, of courle, led him fuch a life, that 
he abfolutely wifhes to publifh the fatisfaftion he feels at being rid 
of her,—by thus adapting his exterior appearance to the joy of his 
heart.—He has, however, ordered a large bunch of black crape to 
be tied round the neck of the dog which follows him,—who was oc- 
cafionally favoured by a kind word from his late miftrefs,—and is, 
therefore, the only one of the family who has any caufe whatever 
to regret her.”’ 

That our readers may form a better judgment of the man- 
ner of this ingenious writer, we will give a longer extract: it 
is the character of a prudent hufband, which Afmodeus ts dif- 
playing to his friend : 

‘* | mult cefire you,” faid Afmodeus, ‘‘ to regard, with a very 
particular attention, the gentleman now crofling the ftreet towards 
us, who wears fuch an eafy {mile on his countenance, and mutters 


quite: 
- 





* See our account of ‘* Le Paradis Réconguis,’’ vol. \xxxi. p. 535- 
t+. We fcarcely need remind any of our readers of the plan of the 
Original work by M. Le Sage; nor inform them, that, in this con- 
tinuation, the fame characters are introduced, and that the fame 
Machinery is adopted, 
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his thoughts to himfelf, as he walks along.—He is a perfon of 
great worth, and a dupe, but of a very different kind from the laf, 
for he confefles himieif to be fo.—Indeed, his dupery deferves a 
better name, —as it confifts in an accommodation to circumftances 
which he knows not how to remedy. He himfelf, 1} think, without 
any perveriion of the term, denominates it prudence ;-—and in 
{peaking of him, 1 fhall give you the portrait of what I call a pru- 
dent hufband. 

‘© He is a man of rare qualifications and great fortune.—His 
natural abilities received every advantage that the moit polite edu- 
cation could bettow cn them; and he poffeffes all the experience 
that extenfive travels, and the habits of public life, can afford him. 
—With the molt finifhed accomplifhments, he 1s blefled with a dif- 
polition to make them acceptable to every kind of people,—and all 
who know him, love him.—Among men of literature, he is the 
polifhed icholar and chalte critic ; in polite focieties, he is the eafy, 
well-bred man of fafhion; and, in the more convivial parties, he is 
the jovial companion.—When he is in the country, he will follow 
the pleafures of the chace with ardour, and join in the mirth of the 
evening that fucceeds it.—In fhort, he has the power of affociating 
himfelf to every kind of allowable character, and the ready inclina- 
tion to do it: but he is married.—Very foon after his return from 
his foreign tour, he demanded in marriage the daughter of his fa- 
ther’s molt intimate friend: his propofals were accepted with un- 
feigned fatisfaction, and he was foon united to the object of his 
wilhes. Masi/da was a beautiful girl, highly accomplithed, and 
fuppoled to poflels a very good underftanding, when fhe was mar- 
ried ‘o a man who was formed to make a fenfible woman the hap- 
pieft of her fex.—But from a foolifh, wayward vanity, which was 
encouraged by his lavifh indulgence, fhe funk, in a very fhort 
time, into all the tupercilious habits of a fine lady,—-and became a 
perfect mafs of ficklenefs, nonfenfe, and affeAlation. She even fan- 
cied herfelf above the general nature of her fex;—was fuperior 
to all thofe attentions and employments which afford fo much 
real delight in the nuptial ftate, and refigned the whole bufinefs of 
domeitic concerns, and all the cares of parental duty, to her haf- 
band. —To drefs, to attend public amufements, and to invent a 
fafhion, are the active parts of her charaéter :—to languifh in her 
drefling-room, to be incapable of the leaft exercife, and to be 
alarmed at thofe exertions which are neceffury to the common offices 
of life, compofe the negative part of it.—Without being guilty of 
any actual vice, fhe never practifes any actual virtue; and though 
fhe does not abfolutely with to give offence,—is very far from 
difcovering any defire to communicate pleafure. 

** He is unhappy ;—for how can any man of fenfibility be other- 
wife, when he finds his expeétations of matrimonial comfort fo com- 
pletely difappointed ? His fond attentions poffefling all the uni- 
formity of affection, are not always received, and very feldom re- 
turned, with that kindnefs which they deferve ;—and the manner 
of lite moft fuited to his charaéter and wifhes is continua!ly in- 


terrupted by the capricious fancies of this unrefle&ting — 
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She will determine, on a fudden, to go into the country; and as 
fhe is never contradicted, the immediate arrangements take place 
for complying with her defire.—In a fortnight, perhaps, her {pi- 
rits demand a change of air, and fome diitant bathing-place is 
thought neceflary to reHeve their languor. Her jewels are new-fet 
every winter,—the plate is frequentiy melted down to take a new 
form, and her coach is known to have been painted twice in fix 
months. —Thus his amufements are ob{tructed, his agreeable focie- 
ties are troubled, and the fruits of his ftudious enquiries blaited, by 
the elegant folly and uncorrected vanity of a fantaftic woman. 

«© A feleét party of real friends, for he has many of them, find- 
ing that the diftant jeer or pleafant farcafm, however varied and 
repeated, do not awaken him from that fupine itate of fubmiffion 
which feparates him from them, and keeps him a ilave, where 
flavery is moft unmanly and difgraceful, waited upon him fo lately 
as yefterday morning, to remonitrate on the folly of his conduct, 
and to urge him, in the ftrongeft manner, to fave himfelf and the 
object of his affe€tion, by fpirited and timely exertions, from be- 
coming the joke or the pity of all who know them.—He received 
them with his ufual kindnefs, pleaded guilty, without the leaft re- 
ferve or hefitation, to all their a¢cufations, and concluded his grate- 
ful anfwer to them in the following manner:—** | acknowledge 
the good fenfe of your reafonings, and the propriety of your coun- 
fels, and I feel my misfortune in not being in a fituation to realize 
them by a praétical obedience.—I know, as well as you, that [ 
have been wrong from the beginning ; an unlimited indulgence to 
my wife, has been attended with very unpleafant cffecis: but what 
can be done ?—An alteration in my conduct would now be followed 
by the molt unhappy confequences. ‘There are, my friends, cers 
tain circumftances, and I feel myfelf at this moment to be fur- 
rounded by them, when it is an act of prudence fo det a woman play 
the fool, for fear foe foould play the devil.” 

‘* You may, my good friend,” faid Don Cleofas, * call this 
prudence, if you pleafe, and it may be confidered as fuch by this 
very wife nation; but the unenlightened Spanifh huibands would 
vote, without a diflenting voice, that the Inquifition would be the 
ftteft place for any one who fhould endeavour to promulgate fuch 
heretical doctrines.—For my part, I am clearly of opinion, that a 
woman who is permitted to play the fool, is in an actual ftate of 
preparation for the future game, and will never be fatisfied till the 
has played the devil.” 

** You are in high luck,” obferved Afmodeus, ‘‘ for here is one 
who would be very ready to fupport your argument.—Be fo good as 
to obferve the lady who is pafling in a phaeton, drawn by four grey 
ponies, which fhe drives with all the dexterity of a ftage-coach- 
man.—She is a woman of family, and was married to a man of 
fortune, from whom fhe has been fome time feparated.—She played 
the devil with her hufband,—fh¢ now plays the devil with the man 
who keeps her,—and fhe will, one of thefe days, play the devil 
with herfelf.”” ** IT prefume,” faid the Count, “ that fhe played 
the fool firit,? «¢ By no means,” anfwered the Demon; ‘* that 
part 
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part of the piece was performed by the gentleman who married 


her.” 
Such is the method wherein the author chufes to convey 


his fatire ; the objects of which are almoft as numerous as the 
individuals who pafs him. Perfonal fatire, however, is not 
of the highetit value ; and we wifh that much of that which is 
here introduced had been omitted; we fhould not then have 
heard, perhaps, of three or four more volumes being at our 
fervice. If thefe are to be conducted like the prefent, we ma 
expect three or four and twenty: the fubject is inexhauttible ; 
and the author may eafily realize Sterne’s threat, and produce 
at leaft a couple of duodecimos every year of his life.—‘* And 
fo much the better,” many readers will fay; ‘* for with fuch 
abilities as this writer poflefles, there is no fear of his producing 
any work, whatever flight imperfections may be found in it, 
that will not be well worth our perufal.”’ Abilities, indeed, and 
thofe of a high rate, the author of this work, [if we are not 
miftaken in the perfon,] certainly poflefles ; and we are per- 
fuaded that to his pen the public are indebted for a variety of 
agreeable entertainment, and ufeful inftruction, both in profe 
and verle, C. 
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Art. VI. Le&ures on Political Principles; the Subjets of Eighteen 
Books, in Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws: read to Students under 
the Author’s Direftion. By the Rev. David Williams. 8vo. 
pp- 278. 5s. 3d. Boards. Bell. 1789. 


‘TH author of thefe Leétures offers them to the public, 

as a fpecimen of a method of interefting the attention 
of young men in the ftudy of fcience, by leading them to 
inquire and judge for themfelves, inftead of committing to 
memory the opinions of others. In this particular view, and 
alfo as a critique on Montefquieu, they may be read with ad- 
vantage: but, independently of Mr. Williams’s plan of inftru¢s 
tion, and of Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws, which we confider 
as the external clothing and circum/fance of the work, we find, 
in thefe Le&tures, much political wifdom. Of the author’s 
manner of thinking on the great fundamental points of civil 
policy, the following detached extracts from the work may 
ferve as fpecimens : 

‘ The principles of civil fociety are, like thofe of the f{ciences, 
to be deduced from experience, obfervation, and reficction; not 
from the fables of tradition, or the reveries of imagination. How 
the firft houfe was conftruéted, or what were the precife motives in 
it, would be as fruitlefs an inquiry, as the exact pafion, or fenti- 
ment, which colleéted the firlt community. The architect, the 
moralift, 
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moralift, and the politician, muft be governed by final caufes; the 
greateft poflible utility and pleafure to be derived both from the in- 

enious conftruGtion of the habitation, and the wife inftitution of 
the fociety.” (p. 10.) 

‘ There is neceffarily in all focieties, a common and univerfal 
principle, the defire of prefervation, fecurity, and happinefs. Com- 
munities, under all the fluctuations of particular adminiftrations, are 
jmpeiled by it, as bodies by gravitation.’ (p. 31.) 

‘ The neceflary object of man, in every fituation, is happinefs, 
The circumftances conducive to it, health, fecurity, and liberty; 
are fufficiently underftood, to render reftraints on them painful and 
oppreflive. As no regulations of fafhion and opinion can fupprefs 
the defire of health ; fo in government, no prepoffeflion, cuitom, or 
authority, can extinguifh the defire of fecurity and liberty.—lt is 
true, thefe words are fubject to various interpretations; and they 
have generally been invented to favor the injuftice of power; not 
to fhelter the difobedience of the people. Even licentiouinels, 
which all tyrants affect to dread, when chaining down the quiver- 
ing mulcles of their wretched flaves,—has ever been the effect of 
deipotifm; not of liberty, or indulgence.’ (p. 42.) 

‘ Though it be not always practicable to beftow fecurity or 
liberty on the fubjeéts of an eftablifhed monarchy; as it may, not to 
correct eftablifhed folly, or to remove confirmed infanity; there will 
remain in the human heart a defire to effect this purpofe; which no 
fophiftry can confound; no power can fupprefs. 

‘ Education is the natural guardian of this facred principle: and 
where barbarous prepoffeffions have been meliorated, and iniquitous 
cuftoms abolifhed ; education has been the general inftrument. 

* Attempts have been made to convert this domeftic occupation, 
into a political employment. And, if it were the ultimate object 
of every itate to preferve its coniticution at all events, it would be 
prudent to fubmit education to its power. But the object of poli- 
tical ftaces, is the fecurity or happinefs of the citizens; the pro- 
vifions for that purpofe, being always haftily and imperfe@ly ar- 
ranged—public inftitutions, like all human inventions, are im- 
proveable:—and the principal means of their improvement, are in 
education.’ 

‘ No caufe is fo unfavourable to human happinefs, as erroneous 
attachment to fyitematic inftruments of mifery. Perfons employed 
in directing the awkward operations of a miichievous machine, may 
have, or may think they have, an intereft in preferving it: asa 
better might be committed into other hands: they who feel its 
inconveniencies, are artfully induced to dread the imaginary con- 
fequences of its decompofition: nay, real difficulties may arife, 
from the neceflity of violently di{poffefling them of mifchievous pri- 
vileges. And as men, in the habits of modern focieties, are more 
difpofed to endure, than to commit injuries; and rather to ‘* vear 
the ills they have, than fly to others which they know not of,”’— 
abufes are continued until, in obedience to an immutable law of 

nature, forms and conftitutions are annihilated, by the extinction 
Or deftruction of the people.’ (p. 47.) — 
. e 
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The power of appointing governors by fuffrages, does not im. 
py or require an equality in perfonal con fideration, or in property, 
It is founded in the reafonablenefs of having a choice, where 
appointments may reitrain our public c a€tions, and difpofe of our 
property and lives. All men, on fuch occafions, fhou!d be con. 
fidered as equal, and entitled ftrictly to equal confideration: for all 
commit all into the hands of government. ‘Ihe property and 
talents of individuals may be unequal; and private advantages or 

difadvantages arife from them: but in all intercourfes of the. com- 
munity with government, every citizen is equally an unit; and 
every violation of this equality, whatever be the tate denominated, 
is an approach to defponfm.’ (p. 65.) 

‘ Punifhments inflited by furies furrounding tHe throne of 
defpotifm; moderated by cultoms and arbitrary privileges in mo- 
narchies; adminiftered by fixed laws in republics; and decreed by 
caprice and violence in tumultuary democracies: form a circle, 
where the legiflation of mankind has moved in all periods with 
which we are ‘acquainted. > (p. 72.) 

‘ The great difficulty in the conitruction of free ftates, is that of 
organizing the multitude; and conftituting the regulated and poli- 
tical power of the people. ‘The world has ever been of one opi- 
nion, on the firft theoretic principle of government. ‘The enthu- 
fiaftic admirer of ancient liberty, and the fophiltical advocate of 
defpotifm, agree—in referring political power to the united mafs 
of the people. The former would bring the multitude into action, 
undifciplined and unarranged; the latter would concentrate their 
power in an individual: the mott a claim of defpotifm 
never exceeding that of making the prince the depofitary of the 
force and happinefs of the nation. Mr. Hobbes fupports the ex- 
pediency of abfolute power, on the idea of reprefentation; the 
whole community having no effetual mode of thinking and acting, 
but by configning thofe privileges to the chief magiftrate. 

‘ That the people compofing a ftate, cannot collectively perform 
the particular offices neceffary to its profperity; is too evident to 
admit of difguifition: as it is, that the whole of the human body 
cannot perform the operations adapted to the finger or the hand, 
But that political or civil power fhould be fo connected with this 

eneral mafs, as to be influenced by the general fympathy of the 
political conftitution—is as evident, as that the head or the arm 
fhould be conneéted with the body, and have their motions and 
actions controlled by its general fympathy. How to animate the 
mafs of the people; how to furnifh it with limbs and members, 
which fhall have particular portions of activity and power; how to 
connect thofe members with the body; and to fubject them toa 
contro!, not impeding their attion and utili ity?—-Lhefe are the 
great problems in the {cience of government.’ (p.95.) 

‘ Whatever be the fize of the territory, the celerity of all mo- 
tions would be greater in free conftitutions judicioufly conftructed ; 
than in communities confifting only of multitudes without arrange- 
ment, and actuated by the caprices of tyranny. Fear has never 


proved; it cannot be rendered a motive fo powerful and certain, 
as 
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as intereft well defined and generating public affection. ‘That 
defpots fhould be more competent to the tafk of fuiting particular 
Jaws to particular occafions, as they may rife in an extentfive empire; 
than magiftrates entrufted with power, in confideration of virtue 
and talents—is too abfurd, to deferve confideration.’ (p. 103.) 

‘Jn free ftates, the beit inheritance of every man fhou'd be the 
laws and the confli ‘ution 5 not his eftate or his chatrels: and the 
belt property of the ftate is the induftry, talents, and attachment of 
the people; not the lands they poffefs. The feodal idea of re- 
gulating political meafures, by portions of land, to which the in- 
habitants were only appendages; is not yet difcarded, Grave 
fenators utter the abfurdities, that forefts, fields, and blades of 
grals may be reprefented by men. When the grafs is confumed by 
cattle; and thofe cattle by men—mult not men be reprefented? 
Perhaps they may, as containing the grafs. ‘The pofleffi on of pro- 
perty, is of itlelf a fufficient advantage ; ard it is unjut and im- 

olitic to add to the advantage at the expence of Jabour, induftry, 
and talents; which are the beft and moft valuable refources of every 
community ! ae Net, but a civil offence or crime, fhould exclude 
a citizen the privilege of fuffrage in the appointment of legiflators 
and magiltrates; who are to determine on his happinefs and life. 
It is the circamftance which gives attachment and public (pirit to a 
whole people: the lands and riches of the countiy, may be divided 
among a few of its inhabitants. Suffrages and property have no 
more connection, than fuitrages and nobility, or fuffrages and mili- 
tary rank.’ (p.117.) 

‘ Political liberty is the refult of a power in the body of the people 
refpe€ting the conftitution, analogous to that of a lord paramount, 
when he has delegated offices for the adminiftration of his affairs :’— 
* jt does not imply a direction in official a€tions; but a faculty of 
confining all delegated powers to their proper channels or employ- 
ments, by requiring an account, and correcting abufes.’ (p.134.) 

‘ No fociety can enjoy permanent freedom, profperity, or hap- 
pinefs, which is not formed, eafily to exprefs its will, or exert its 
force, to preferve all delegated powers aan their limits. This 
is the firm, the eternal bafis of political liber (p. 147.) 

‘ Large and obvious arrangements are ea ety effected in every 
ftate: but political liberty muit arife principally from gradual fub- 
divifions to the utmoft degrees of minutenefs. In the conftitution 
of the human body, nature is as attentive to a capillary nerve, as 
to finews and bones. By fubdivifions fufficiently minute, the vote, 
the will, or the judgment of millions may be obtained ; without 
interrupting the occupations of the people; inciting commotions ; 
or hazarding the operations of government. 

‘ Elective franchifes are difuled, becaufe this truth is not under- 
ftood. Populous parifhes dread an aflembly of the inhabitants ; 
perceiving g it would be tumultuous or inefficient. Enterprizing or 
intereied perfons feize the advantage, and manage their c yncerns 
at _—— If parifhes were fufiicientiy fubdivi ded; and all elec- 
tions made by reprefentations, or by reprefentations of reprefenta- 
tlons—the general will would be the law; and the induttrious in- 
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habitant would not be under the neceflity of neglecting his em. 
ployment, unlefs that general will were oppofed or violated,’ 

157. 
ae Lh wifely conftituted, are communities in which the 
legiflative and executive powers are the INSTRUMENTS, not 
the ARBITERS, of liberty. 

The author applies thefe principles of policy to the ancient 
Roman republic, and to the Britifh conftitution, freely re. 
marking the defects of each: but for thefe, and other intereft. 
ing particulars, we muft refer to the work itfelf. 

Mr. Williams promifes a fimilar courfe of lectures on Stuart’s 


Political Oeconomy. rd rE 





Art. VII. 4 Narrative of Four Fournies into the Country of the 
Hottentots, and Caffraria. In the Years One 'Thoufand feven 
Hundred and Seventy-feven, Eight, and Nine. Illuftrated with 
Maps, and feventeen Copper-Plates. By Lieut. William Pater- 
fon. 4to. pp.171. 18s. Boards. Johnfon. 1789. 


AS the merit of Kolben’s well-known Defcription of the 
Cape of Good Hope has been impeached by refpectable 
authority *, we took up the prefent work with the pleafing ex- 
pectation ¢ of being introduced into that obfcure country, and 
to a familiar acquaintance with the natives, and its peculiar 
productions, by a,writer in whom we might have repofed 
greater confidence: but in this hope, we were much dif- 
appointed’; having been hurried through the country as rapidly 
as if we had travelled in a mail-coach, that fearcely allows us a 
tranfient glimpfe of the hedges as we rattle along, and in 
which the indulgence of a comfortable bait on the road is not to 
be expected. 

In a flender volume, of large print, we have a very brief 
narrative of Mr. Paterfon’s feveral tours from the Cape town: 
his notices of objects are fo curfory, as to be generally no more 
than a bare mention to excite a curiofity which is Jeft ungra- 
tified ; and his tranfitions are of courfe abrupt and difgufting. 
Were we to difmifs the article here, we might be accufed of not 
juftifying this general cenfure; if we defcend to particulars, the 
author will fcarcely be better pleafed. It is more fafe to pro- 
ceed a little farther. 

Lieutenant Paterfon travelled on botanical refearches; yet 
we have no botanical defcriptions to applaud, as he feldom 





* See Review, vol.lv. p.5453 and fee alfo a defence of his work, 
vol. ivi. p.458. 
+ This article was avritten before we had perufed M. Vaillant’s 
travels into the fame country, 
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mentions more than the technical or popular names of the 
fyecies which he collected: his copper-plates are indeed well 
executed, but though they are chiefly botanical reprefentations, 
they are, in a great meafure, left to explain themfelves; being 
feldom referred to from the printed page. 

The author was fortunate enough to meet with that rare 
animal the camelopardalis*, concerning which the curiofity of 
naturalifts has been much excited, and doubts have been enter- 
tained even of its exiftence. He has given an engraving of it, 
and a fhort defcription: but though it muft have been well 
known by his companions and native attendants, he has not 
availed himfelf of fo favourable an opportunity to add any wel- 
come particulars of its manners and way of life. In his fhort 
Appendix on animal and vegetable poifons, he confefles his 
‘being but little converfant in zoology;’ yet he fays, in 
another place ¢, * in my third journey it was my good fortune 
to traverfe a part of the continent of Africa, which never had 
been vifited before by any European; nor do | know that any 
traveller has fince been permitted to vifit it, I mean Caffraria.’ 
Surely then he was in the exclufive pofleffion of a terra incognita, 
that might have furnifhed an obferving traveller with fome 
curious novelties, without being either a profefled botanift or 
zoologift: yet, excepting a tranfient mention of the natives, 
Caffraria is pafled over as loofely as his other tours. 

As a random fpecimen of his curfory manner of writing, the 
following paflage is extracted from his firft journey t: 

‘On the third of December I made an excurfion to one of the 
moft agreeable places ia point of fituation and fertility, that I had 
yet feenin Africa. It is fituate at the fource of the Elephant’s 
river; it produces plenty of corn with the leaft cultivation imagin- 
able. After the river has overflowed the banks, the natives fow 
the grain; and the climate is fo favourable, that it is always ripe a 
month fooner than at the Cape. It alfo produces good fruit, fuch 
as oranges, figs, mulberries, peaches, apricots, almonds, &c. ‘This 


‘place is called the Good Hope. 


‘ From the Good Hope, I direéted my courfe fouth weft, and 
pafled the hot baths. On the 1oth, I faw a number of oftriches, 
with which animal this country abounds. After a very fatiguing 
march, I arrived at the houfe of one Folkenhager, where IJ relted 
till the 13th, when two peafants came up, who were on their way 
to the Cape; they offered me a place in their waggon, which I 
thankfully accepted, my horfe being quite tired with the heavy roads 
Thad already pafled. We continued our journey along the banks 
of the Elephant’s river; and on the 17th arrived at the Atquas 


a 





* M. Vaillant likewife faw and defcribes it. See an account of 


his Travels, in our lait Appendix. 


t Page 77. 4 Page 33. 
— Kloaf, 
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Kloaf, where we refted the 18th; and here I collected many dif. 
ferent forts of plants, particularly aloes, and mezembryanthemums,’ 

If we proceed, it is all in this journal ftyle; we fhall there. 
fore conclude with two particular inftances, in which the de. 
ficiencies are {till more notorious. 

In his fecond journey, near the mountains called Hentum 
Berg, the author obferves* : 

‘In this part of the country, there are many things worthy of 
obfervation. The horfes in this diftri€t are yearly attacked bya 
diforder, for which it is very difficult, if not impoflible, to account. 
Certain it is that the utmolt care, the feeding them with corn, and 
keeping them in ftables, as much from the air as poflible, does not 
Operate as a prefervative from this difeafe; fo that thofe who have 
other farms near, remove their cattle till the feafon is paffed, 
Horned cattle are expofed to equal danger from the amaryllis 
difficha, or poifon bulb, with which the country 1s covered; they 
are extremely fond of its leaves, which generally prove fatal. At 
this place I added much to my collection, particularly fome plants 
of the fhrub kind now in flower on the top of the Hentum moun- 
tain.’ 

Is it not ftrange that this periodical diforder among the horfes, 
which feems to merit particular attention, fhould not be deemed, 
by Mr. P., worth defcribing, or fome farther notice to affift our 
obfervation! ‘There is a plate exhibiting the amaryllis difticha, 
at the bottom of which is added, ¢ The bulb is ufed for poifons 
ing arrows.’ ‘This circumftance is again noticed in his Ap- 
pendix: but we have no botanical account of this deadly 
plant; nor as a naturalift, has he defcribed the operation of the 
poifon, farther than that it is called the mad poifon, from its 
effects. He obferves above, that he added much to his col- 
lection: but his good fortune does not add much to the ine 
formation of his readers. 

In his fourth journey, when he was on the banks of the 
Camdinie river, the author fayst¢, * in the afternoon we 
continued our journey toa place called the Kibifkow, where 
was a Hottentot kraal. We were here vifited by four cap- 
tains, or chiefs, who amufed us during the whole night.’ 
How were they amufed? ‘The author is very niggaidly, in 
not imparting fome of the diverfion to his readers! Did his 
guefts converte, did they fing, dance, or exhibit fome of their 
warlike exercifes; or did the lieutenant intoxicate them, to 
enjoy the extravagancies of Hottentot jollity? 

Such are the difappointments that we continually experi- 
enced in perufing this volume, which is a mere fyllabus of fub- 
jects, that require another volume to amplify them, Ill the 
account he gives us of the Hottentots, is quoted from Sparrman; 
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and of the antelope, zebra, &c. from Pennant; fubjoined in 
long notes, to the journal of his firft tour ; and he occafionally 
exprefles himfelf cautious of dwelling on fubjects that have 
been already defcribed by others:—but not to infift on the 
improbability of every purchafer being well read in all the tra- 
vellers who have vifited the fouth of Africa, there i; much 
knowlege gained by comparing the obfervations of different 
writers on the fame fubjeéts: we wifh thofe here prefented to 
us had been more fatisfactory. N 


, 


- 





— 


Art. VIII. Confiderations on the Expediency of revifing the Liturgy 
and Articles of the Church of England: in waich Noitce is taken 
of the Objeétions to that Meafure, in two late Pamphlets*. By 
aconfiftent Proteftant. 8vo. pp. 112. 18, 6d. Cadell. 1790. 


Rerort has afcribed thefe very mafterly Confiderations to a 
writer of great eminence, as well for his learning and 
abilities, as for the high ftation which he holds in the church ; 
and we think they difcover no faint traces of that chemical 
hand, which, with a true zeal for the real honour of our efta- 
blifhment, has laboured, more than once, to refine its ore, and 
purely purge away its drofs¢. ‘The reader will here meet with 
the knowlege of a {cholar, the liberality of a gentleman, and 
the ferioufnefs of a Chriftian; and he will fee an excellent fpe- 
cimen of that manly freedom and fpirit, with which it is pof- 
fible to affert our Own opinions, without the fmalleft mix- 
ture of rudenefs or offence toward thofe who differ from 
us. Without denying any one doctrine of the church of 
England, the author has fhewn, that it is inherent in the very 
nature of Proteftantifm, and incumbent on all who would 
claim, with confiftency, the title of Proteftant, to main- 
tain their Chriftian liberty; to prefs continually onward to 
higher degrees of perfeCtion; and not to abandon the prin- 
ciples, nor defeat the intentions, of their anceftors, by blindly 
acquiefcing in their decifions, or in thofe of any other man, or 
number of men, however venerable and learned. 

A few extracts will give our readers a better idea of the 
merit a manner of this author, than any words which we 
can ufe. 


‘ Whatever truth there may be in the propofition which afferts, 
that the multitude is fond of innovation (and I.do not deny that 


* The one entitled, “ A Vindication of the Dotrines and Li- 
turgy,” and the other, ‘*‘ An Apology for the Liturgy and Cler- 
gy>” of the Church of England. 

+ Haiah. 
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there is fome truth in it, for we know that the multitude can oy 
fome occafions fee what is right), I think that the Propofition, 
which aferts that the priefthuod is averfe from reformation, is far 
more generally true.—Who was it that crucified the Saviour of the 
world, for attempting to reform the religion of his country? The 

ewith priefthood.—Who was it that drowned the altars of their 
idols with the blood of Chriftians, for attempting to abolith Pa. 
ganifm ? The Pagan prieflhood.—Who was it that perfecuted to 
flames and death thofe who, in the time of Wickliffe and his fol. 
lowers, laboured to reform the errors of Popery? The Popihh 
priefthood.— Who was it, and who is it, that, both in England and 
Ireland, fince the Reformation ——but I check my hand, being 
unwilling to reflect upon the dead, or to exafperate the living, 
whom would to God I could conciliate (I fay not to any opinion of 
mine, for that might be conftrued an arrogant expectation, but) to 
a charitable temper of mind towards thofe who differ from them, 
and to a difpaflionate confideration of the fubjeéts concerning which 
they differ.’ ——- 

* Syftems in theology have as much obftruéted the progrefs of re- 
vealed truth, as fyftems in philofophy have done that of natural 
truth; and it will require as much application of genius, indoftry, 
and learning, to free the Chriftian world fiom the dominion of cor- 
rupted doétrine, as it did to free the philofophic world from the do- 
minion of Ariftotile. So that, 


Though religion be not intended, 
For nothing elfe but to be mended, 


yet councils, and fynods, and convocations, and affemblies of 
churchmen, have ufed fo much wood, hay, ftubble, in erecting, 
altering, and repairing religious eftablifhments, that Wickliffe and 
Luther were almoft at a Jofs to difcover religion itfelf.”—* Chriftianity 
has been fo corrupted, that it will be a work of ages to reftore it to 
its original purity ; and Dr. Cudworth had reafon on his fide, when 
he doubted whether the truth of the Chriftian religion was more 
apparent in having prevailed againft its enemies, or in not having 
been fmothered by the frauds and forgeries of its friends.’ 

Thofe who think with the apoftle, that charity is the ful- 
filling of the law, will be particularly pleafed with the follow- 
ing {pirited obfervations, on the damnatory claufes of the 
Athanafian creed ; and on the unfeeling call to refignation with 
which churchmen have fometimes prefled their confcientious, 


but indigent brethren. 
‘ Whofoever will be faved: before all things it is neceffary that he 
hold the catholic faith. Which faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled: without doubt he fhall perifh everlaftingly. And the ca- 
tholic faith is this, That we worfbip one God in Trinity, and Trinity 
in Unity. Shew me, thou that judgeft another man’s fervant {0 
harfhly, thou that boldly fayeft without doubt he fhall perith ever- 
laftingly, fhew me in what part of the Bible men are commanded to 
qworfbip one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity—the nae : 
dreadiul, 
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dreadful, the law thould be plain—produce the paffage itfelf, and 

refume not by inference and argumentation, by metaphyfical no- 
tions, {cholaftic diftin€tions, and unfcriptural phrafeology, to damn 
without doubt all men, for not believing as thou believeft. I 
know that the divine difpleafure is, in many places, denounced 
againft thofe who reject the Gofpel, when it has been offered to 
them ; but I deny rhat it is in any one place denounced againft thofe 
who do not qworfhip one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither 
confounding the perfens nor dividing the fubfance.’ — 

‘ But you will fay, that clergymen, who in the progrefs of their 
miniflry become diffatished with any part of the ritual and doc- 
trines of the church, ought to refign their preferments and retire 
from the miniftry—and do you, whofe lot it may be to live in 
juxury, and draw thoufands from the church, do you, in the vio- 
Jence of your moral virtue, in the intemperance of your religious 
zeal, in the over-orthodoxy of your faith, do you call upon a poor 
clergyman, who in the humility of his foul dares not fay, ** by 
his authority committed to me J abfolve thee from all thy fins,” or 
who, in the weaknefs of his intelleét, cannot underftand the mean- 
ing of the terms, in which the Athanafian doétrine of the Trinity is 
exprefled, or, in the charity of his heart, fcruples denouncing 
damnation on his brethren, do you call upon fuch a man to give 
up his preferments, to retire from the miniftry, and to ftarve? If 
there is a bifhop on the bench who would do this, I fhould be 
proud to fay, God forgive the boat! that, was I bifhop, my foul 
was not at unifon with his.’ 

We have tranfcribed thefe paflages, not with a view of fa- 
tisfying, but of raifing, curiofity ; which will be abundantly 
gratified by a perufal of the whole pamphlet ; where the reader 
will find fome juft and pertinent remarks on innovations; on 
eftablifhments ; on the influence which a revifal may be fup- 
pofed to have on the morals of men; on the light which the 
improved ftate of learning may be expected to caft on the doc- 
trines of revelation; and alfo a faithful abridgment, as far as 
the proceedings have come to light, of what was attempted 
toward a reform, by King William’s ecclefiaftical commiffion- 
ers, in 168g; an account of the moft material points of dif- 
ference between the American liturgy and that of the church 
of England ; a fhort fummary of the proceedings in the Ame- 
rican convention, and of the conduct of our bifhops, relative 
to the formation of that liturgy; and a ftatement of what the 
author apprehends ought to conftitute the bafis of that reform, 
fo very defirable, fo frequently demanded, and fo long delayed, 
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Art. 1X. Dr. Campbell o# the Four Go/pelt. 
[ Article concluded. } 


DissERTATION XII. 


© AN account of what is attempted in the Tranflation of the 
Gofpels, and in the notes here offered to the public.’ 

What appears to us moft novel, in the firft part of his Dif- 
fertation, * on the eflential qualities of the-verfion,’ is Dr. C.’s 
idea of the attention which ought to be paid by the tranflator 
to the diverfity of ftyle in the facred writings. 

Though there is a famenefs of idiom in the writers of the 
N. T. particularly in the Evangelifts, there is a diverfity in 
their ftyles. Hence it arifes, that different terms are fome- 
times employed by the different hiftorians in relating the fame 
faé&t: but as this circumftance has not much engaged the at- 
tention of interpreters, it often happens that, in the tranflations 
of the Gofpcls, there appears in the verfion a greater coinci- 
dence in the ftyle of the Evangelifts, than is found in the orie 
ginal. Now, Dr. C. thinks, that there are very good reafons 
to determine us to avoid, as much as pofhible, a famenefs 
which is not authorized by the original. ‘There are cafes, in- 
deed, in which this is unavoidable. It often happens, that two 
or more words, in the language of the author, are fynony- 
mous, and may therefore be ufed indifcriminately for exprefl- 
ing the fame thing, when it is impoffible to find more than 
one, in the language of the tranflator, which ean be ufed with 
propriety. When our Lord miraculoufly fed the 5000 men, 
the command which he gave immediately before, as exprefled 
by St. Matthew, was, avaxrsbnvar cme HS Kopres 5 as exprefled 
by St. Mark, avaxawzs ems ro xrwgew xootw 3, as exprefied by St. 
Luke, xataxAivare avres ; and as expreffled by St. John, soim- 
cate avarectiv. ‘This variety it would be impoflible to imitate 
in Englifh, without having recourfe to unnatural and affected 
expreffions : but, fays Dr. C. © as far as the language which 
we ufe will permit, we ought not to overlook even thefe little 
variations.—If poffible, their narratives fhould be neither more 
nor lefs coincident in the verfion than they are in the original. 
And to this end, namely, that the phrafeology may nearly dif- 
fer as much in Englifh as it does in Greek, I have, on fome 
occafions, chofen not the very beft word which might have 
been found; fatisfying myfelf with this, that there is no- 
thing in the word I have employed, unfuitable, dark, or am- 
biguous.” This, however, is a degree of refinement, which, 
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if it be not exceflive, appears to us at leaft greater than it is 
neceflary to adopt. Dr. C. extends his remark, not only to 
the differences of ftyle in the different Evangelifts, but even to 
the changes fometimes obfervable in the terms ufed by the fame 
Evangelift. 

The Doéor is, very properly, an enemy to circumlocution, 
excepting when we cannot avoid it entirely, and do juftice to 
the author. Now this is the cafe, not only where there is no 
fingle word in the language of the tranflation which conveys 
the fenfe of the original term, but alfo when there is fome- 
thing, either in the application or in the argument, that can- 
not be fully exhibited without the aid of additional terms. 
Thus, Heb. xi. 13. pan AaGovres Tag exayyemas, not having re- 
ceived the promifes, he would tranflate, * not having received 
the promifed inheritance ;’ becaufe, according to the common 
verfion, the aflertion is not only contradictory to the patriarchal 
hiftory, but to what is exprefsly faid of Abraham in the fame 
chapter. Dr. C. thinks that there are inftances in which it is 
not only pardonable, but even proper, for a tranflator to be 
ambiguous or obfcure; namely, when there is evidently an 
intentional ambiguity or obfcurity in the facred writer, and 
when there is danger of impofing on the reader the mere con- 
jeCures of the tranflator for the dictates of the Spirit of God. 

From the 2d part of this Differtation, § on the reading of 
the original here followed,’ we fhall tranfcribe Dr. C.’s fenti- 
ments relpecting the ufe of conjectural criticifm, becaufe they 
nearly coincide with thofe which we ourfelves entertain, and 
have repeatedly avowed, on this fubject. 

‘I cannot belp difapproving the admiffion of any correction 
(where the expreffion, as it ftands in the text, is not downright 
nonfenfe), merely on conje€ture: for, were fuch a method of cor- 
recting to be generally adopted, no bound could be fet to the free- 
dom which would be ufed with facred writ. We fhould very foon 
fee it a perfect Babel in language, as various in its ftyle, in differ- 
ent editions, as are the dialects of our different fects and parties. 
This is an extreme which, if it fhould prevail, would be of much 
more pernicious confequence than the other extreme, of adhering 
implicitly and inflexibly, with or without reafon, to whatever we 
find in the common edition, We know the worft of this error al- 
ready; and we can fay with affurance that, though the common 
€ditions are not perfect, there is no miftake in them of fuch a na- 
ture, as materially to affect either the doctrines to be believed, or 
the duties to be practifed, by a Chriftian. The worft confequences, 
Which the blunders of tranfcribers have occafioned, are their hurt- 
ing fometimes the perfpicuity, fometimes the credibility of holy 
writ, affording a handie to the objections of infidels, and thereby 
weakening the evidences of religion. Bur, as to the extreme of 
correcting on mere conjecture, its tendency is manifeftly to throw 
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every thing loofe, and to leave all at the mercy of fyftem-builders, 
and framers of hypothefes : for who fhall give law to the licentiouf- 
nels of guefling ? 

‘ Tt is not enough to anfwer, that the claffics have fometimes 
been corrected on conjefture. The cafes are not parallel. A free- 
dom may be taken with the latter with approbation, which cannot, 
with propriety, be taken with the former. Houbigant, though a 
critic of eminence in Oriental literature, and a good tranflator, 
has, in my judgment, taken moft unjuftifiable liberties in his con- 
jectural emendations, and has been but too much followed by cri- 
tics, Commentators, or paraphrafts, amongft ourfelves. I am far 
from thinking that, in fome of his gueffes, he may not be right; it 
is, however, much more probable that, in the greater part of them, 
he is wrong. 

* A mere conjefture may be mentioned in a note; but if, with- 
out the authority of copies, tranflations, or ancient ecclefiattical 
writers, it may be admitted into the text, there is an end of all re- 
liance on the Scriptures as the dictates of the divine fpirit. Manu- 
{cripts, ancient tranflations, the readings of the moft early com- 
mentators, are, like the witneffes in a judicial procefs, dire& evi- 
dence in this matter. ‘The reafonings of conjecturers are but like 
the fpeeches of the pleaders. ‘To receive, on the credit of a faga- 
cious conjecture, a reading not abfolutely neceffary to the conitruc- 
tion, and quite unfupported by pofitive evidence, appears not lefs 
incongruous, than it would be, in a trial, to return a verdict, 
founded on the pleading of a plaufible fpeaker, not only without 
proof, but in direct oppofition to it. For, let it be obferved, that 
the copies, ancient verfions, and quotations, which are conform- 
able to the common reading, are pofitive evidence in its favour, 
and therefore againft the conjecture. And even, if the readings 
of the paflage be various, there is, though lefs, {till fome weight 
in their evidence againft a reading merely conjectural, and, confe- 
quently, deftitate of external fupport, and different from them all.’ 

The third part or this Diflertation relates to ‘ the dialect 
employed.’ 

Dr. C. very judicioufly adopts the old termination of the 
third perfon fingular of the prefent tenfe of the verb, in the fyl- 
lable eth, inftead of the moderns. He has very rarely con- 
tracted the participles ; nor has he ever admitted any elifion of 
the vowels. Indeed, thefe elifions, though not entirely laid 
alide, are become lefs frequent than they were in the begin- 
ning of the century. The difference is, in itfelf, inconfider- 
able; yet as all Chriftians are, from the ufe of the bible, ha- 
bituated to this mode, and as, from its appropriation to facred 
purpofes, it has contracted a dignity favourable to feriouf- 
nefs, it is clearly preferable to the modern diale&t. Another 
inftance of the fame kind is the ute, when an individual 1s 
addrefled, of the fingular number of the fecond perfonal pro- 


noun, thou and thee, and confequently of the fecond perfon 
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fingular of the verb, which being, in common language, fup- 
plied by the plural, is grown, in a manner, obfolete. In all 

redictions, or authoritative declarations, Dr. C. expreffes the 
future by the auxiliary fall, as adding weight to what is faid, 
except when it is liable to be equivocally interpreted, and 
feems to reprefent moral agents as acting through neceffity, or 
by compulfion. With refpect to the mode of expreffing the 
proper names, Dr. C. has confined himfelf to the two follow 
ing rules: Firft, When the name of the fame perfon, or thing, 
is in the common tranflation, both in the Old Teftament and 
in the New, exprefled in the fame manner, he uniformly em- 
ploys it, becaufe it has the fanction of ufe: Secondly, When 
the name of the fame perfon or thing is exprefled, in the com- 
mon tranflation, differently in the Old Teftament and in the 
New, he has, except in a very few cafes, preferred the word 
ufed in the O. T. becaufe it is from the Old Teftament that 
we generally derive what is known of the individuals mentioned 
in it, and referred to in the New; and therefore, by naming 
them differently, there is danger of miftaking the perfon or 
thing to which the facred writers allude. 

In the fourth part of this Differtation, Dr. C. gives * an ac- 
count of the outward form of the verfion,’ together with his 
reafons for the various alterations which he has adopted. ‘The 
old divifion into chapters and verfes is retained, in the margin, 
for the fake of reference and comparifon ; while he has intro- 
duced into the text fuch a new divifion into fections and para- 
graphs, as appeared to him more eligible. Whenever it was 
neceflary to infert a word, or words, not contained in the ori- 
ginal, the words inferted are, for the fake of diftinétion, in- 
clofed within crotchets. Dr. C. has thought it right to diftin- 
guifh the mere narration of the Evangelitts, from what is 
fpoken either by our Lord himfelf, or by any of the perfons 
introduced into the work. To the former, therefore, he has 
affigned the Italic, to the latter the Roman character. The 
references to parallel paffages are placed in the margin. The 
bottom of the page contains fuch brief explanations of appella~ 
tives, of the names of offices, fects, feftivals, ceremonies, &c, 
as do not admit of difpute among the learned. 

The fifth part of this Differtation, which clofes the firft vo- 
Jume, contains an account of the notes. In general, then, it 
is not the author’s defign to furnifh a commentary on the 
Gofpels ; his criticifms and remarks, he fays, are properly 
fchslia, or glofles, on paflages of doubtful or difficult interpret- 
ation, and not comments. Hence he has very wifely avoided 
the difcuffion of all abftra& theological queftions, etteeming 
the province of the tranflator and that of the controvertift to 
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be perfe&tly diftinét. The principal purpofes to which his 
notes are direéted, are thefe ;—to {tate the moft important va- 
rious readings, with their evidence, particularly thofe which 
he has himfelf adopted, and the reafons why he has adopted 
them ;—to juftify his tranflation of the original, whenfoever 


his deviation from the received verfion is fuch as to render a’ 


juftification neceflary ;—to explain names, or words, which, 
though from fcriptural ufe they be familiar to our ears, have 
little currency in converfation, becaufe they are rarely or ne- 
ver applied to common fubjeéts ; — and laftly, to remark brief 
what may ferve to illuftrate the character of the ftyle of the 
Gofpels, or to difplay the fpirit which every-where animates 
them; for in thefe we difcover the intrinfic evidences which 
they carry with them of a divine original. He has fometimes 
been induced, alfo, to notice the moral lefions, to which 
many things recorded in the Gofpels naturally Jead the atten. 
tion of the ferious reader ; becaufe on this ground there is not 
the fame hazard, as on {peculative queftions of theology, of 
roufing among Chriftians an hoft of opponents, or ftirring up 
unedifying and undeterminable difputes. 

The SECOND VOLUME is compofed of the tranflation and 
notes: but on thefe our remarks mutt be few and fhort; fince 
jt is painful to cenfure a writer who has fo much pleafed and 
inftructed us, and whofe intentions are as pure as his diligence 
is unwearied: Dr. C. as may be fuppofed, often rejects the 
common verfion, and fometimes fupports his own by Jong and 
learned notes, Of his general fuccefs, our readers may form fome 
judgment from the following fpecimens: Matth. ii. 6, Dr. C. 
renders yn Ixdx, ¢ In the canton of Judah.’ iii, 15, wangwoas 
wacay Oixztoryrv, * to ratify every inftitution.’ iv, 3, panagror 
oi mrwx0r Tw Tveyuatt, * Happy the poor, who sepine not,’ 
v.18, iwre &, Sone iota.’ 25, “Ics evvowy tw avlidivw oa taxy 
wg OTH Ef EV TN OD peeT QITE® paNTOTE CE mapady 6 avTsoiKos Tw 
xpitn, * Compound betimes with thy creditor, while ye are on the 
road together, leit the creditor confign thee to the judge, &c.’ 
295 Es ce 0 opbaruos cx o difsog cxavdaaiCes oe, § Therefore if thy 
right eye infnare thee.’ ZI, C6 QV aTOAVEN THY yvaine aute, § who- 
foever would d:/mi/s his wife, xii. 10, tiv xe1pa exwy Engady 
© whofe hand was blafted.’? 24, excarary ta dasoua, * expelleth 
demons.” xvi, I, xat mporeAPovres 0s Dapsrauoe xxi Lxcdemascty 
¢ Thither fome Pharifees and Sadducees repaired.’ 8, 8 odsyor 
mt-o, © O ye diftruftful.’ cum vers, * have ye no reflection ?? 
18, ov st wetpcs, § Thou art named Rock.’ Dr. C. however, 
renders John i. 43, * Thou art Simon the fon of Jona; thou 
fhalt be called Cephas, which denoteth the fame as Peter,’ fub- 
joining the word racé in the margin, as an explanation both of 
Cephas 
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Cephas and Peter. Matth. xxi. 25, to Gxmriomce loawe wobev ny, 
is tranflated, * Whence had John authority to baptize?” xxiii. 
a4, of dwAiCovles tov xwwma2, * who {train your liquor to avoid 
{wallowing a gnat.’ xxiv. 51, dsxorounces autov, * having dif- 
carded him.” xxvi. 68, rpopntevocy iuv, Sdivine tous. Mark 
vii. 4, Bamhoarg wornpiw, © Baptifms of cups.’ 1x. 32, EPoCHYTO 
quTov EMECWTHT Xby © were fry to afk him,’ X. 38, duiade Witiv TO 
motncioy. x. T. A. © Can you drink of fuch a cup as I am to 
drink, and undergo an immerfion like that which I muft un- 
dergo.”? Xi. 13, éreSe micouusvo, uro wavtwv, * Ye fhall be 
hated univerfally.’ Luke i. 35, 10 yewauevov ayiov, * the holy 
progeny.” il. 5, 8on gyxvwy * who was pregnant.’ iil. 10, © Let 
him who hath two coats impart to him who hath none, and let 
him who hath victuals do the fame.’ v. 39, 0 maAao; xenso= 
sicos ecivy * the old is milder.’ vi. 1, &v caP2atw d:utepomeuTig 
‘on the Sabbath called jecond prime.’ vi. 12, * {pent. the 
whole night in an oratory.” 35, «ndsv aweamigovres, * nowile 
defpairing.” Vill. 15, xxerogepscw #) urouon, * Continue ta 
bring forth good fruit.” 28, * he roared out.” 35, ap x ra 
dzimonie eFernauSer, © of whom the demons were difpoffeffed.’ It 
is remarkable that Dr. C. adopts the common veriion of v. 38% 
where the fame words occur. xil. 1, * The crowd in myriads 
flocked about him.’ 28, © if then God fo array the herbage.” 
33, ‘ where no thieves approach, where nothing is {poiled by 
worms.’ xv. 16, * And he was fain to hil his belly with the 
hufks on which the fwine were feeding ; for nobody gave him 
aught.? xvi. 4, cTav ustasatw tn: omovomas, © when [ am dif- 
carded.” 8, © for the children of this world are more prudent 
jn conducting their affairs than the children of light.’ 26, xae- 
pa meya esngixlzs, © there lieth a huge guiph’” xvi. 2, © itis 
impoffible to exclude fnares entirely ; but woe unto him who 
infnareth. It would be more eligible for him to have an uppeg 
millftone faftened to his neck, and to be caft into the j@a, than 
to infnare any of thefe little ones.” 10, deAos axgesor ecuev, © we 
thy fervants have conferred no favour.’ 20, ex soxetat o Baers 
Atiz te Oes pera rapatmnoews, * The reign ot God is not 
uthered in with parade.’ xviii. 7, 8, © Will he linger in their 
caufe? J affure you he will fuddenly avenge them.’ 24, of ta 
xXpywara exovies, * men of opulence,’ xix. 12, AaPew tavto Bae 
oieiav, © to procure for him{clf royalty.’ 22, wovnpe dvds, * thou 
malignant fervant.” xxi. 13, amojcnzélas vay e1¢ waptipiov, © this 
will afford {cope for your teftimony. xxii. 65, » érega morahe 
Paaconusles ersyov eg avlovy * And many other abufive thing¢ 
they faid againft him.’ John v. 39, * Ye fearch the fcriptures, 
becaufe ye think to obtain, by their means, eternal life. Now 
thefe alfo are witnefles for me,’ Vili. 15. ipcis mare TH capxee 
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xpwett, § Ye judge from paffion.? x. 35, & duvatat Avbmar y 
ypan, * the language of {cripture is unexceptionable.’ xv, 2, 
crav de en 6 xapaxAntos, © when the monitor is come.’ xvii, 
18, xabws sue ameseiras £15 TOY KOTMOV, HKYW aTEFELAG cules Bis Toy 
nocuov, * As thou haft made me thy Apoftle to the world, | 
have made them my Apoltles to the world.’ xviii. 23, 6 xaxws 
EALANT, UAPTUENTOV Teph TH Kas, If 1 have fpoken amifs, thow 
wherein it is amifs.” xix. 35, ‘ He was an eye-witnefs who 
atteiteth this, and his teftimony deferveth credit; nay, he is 
confcious that he fpeaketh truth, that ye may believe.”’ xxi. 5, 
Tlasdia unt: meorDaysov exere, © My lads, have ye any victuals ?? 
The two following fpecimens will give no unfavourable idea 
of Dr. C.’s notes. 
© To expofe her, aver waradiyyahcar E.T. to make her a public 
example. \n order to exprefs things forcibly, tranflators often, 
overiooking the modefty of the original, fay more than the author 
intended. It has not, however, been fufficiently adverted to, in 
this inflance, that by extending the import of the word wapadiryve- 
soos, they diminifh the charatter of benignity afcribed, by the hif- 
torian, to Jofeph, It was not the writer’s intention to fay barely, 
that Jofeph was unwilling to drag her as a criminal before the 
judges, and get the ignominious featence of death, warranted by 
law, pronounced againift her, which few perhaps would have done 
more than he; but that he was defirous to confult privacy in the 
manner of difmifling her, that he might, as little as poffible, 
wound her reputation. ‘The word appears to me to denote no 
more than making the affair too flagrant, and fo expofing her to 
fhame. So the Syrian interpreter, and the Arabian, underftood 
the term. I have therefore chofen here to follow the example of 
the Vul. Leo, and Cal. who render the words, eam traducere, ra- 
ther than that of Calt. and Pifc. who rencer them, in eam exemplum 
edzre, and eam exemplum facere, which have been followed by our 
tranflaters. The exprefiions ufed by thefe naturally fuggeft to our 
minds a condemnation to fuffer the rigour of the law. Yet the 
original word feems to relate folely to the difgrace refulting from 
the opinion of the public, and nor to any other punifhment, cor- 
poral or pecuniary. Infamy is, indeed, a common attendant on 
every fort af public punifhment. Hence, by a fynechdoche of a 
part for the whole, it has been fometimes employed to exprefs a 
ublic and fhameful execution. Aud this has doubtlefs occafioned 
the difficulty. But that it is frequently and moit properly ufed, 
when no punishment is meant, but the publication of the crime, 
Kaphelius, in his notes on the place, has, by his quotations from 
the moft approved authors, put beyond a doubt. 1 fhall bring one 
out of many. It is from Polybius, Légat. 88. where he fays, 
*H d: TUYNAGTOSG Kevwewn Tw KAbCay KOE Csropern TIAPAALITMATIZAL tes 
Podve-, anoupiess eke aAsy ”S Ms TH OVIUHKOTA TATA, $$ The fenate taking 
the opportunity, and willing to cxpofe the Rhodians, publithed 
their anfwer, whereof thefe are the heads.” I fhall only add, that 
Cur. one of the molt eloquent of the Gr. fathers, underftood this 
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paflage in the Gofpel as meaning no more; accurately diftinguith- 
ing between wagaderymalew and <oraen, expofing and puni/hing. ‘Thus 
he argues concerning Jofeph’s conduét on this trying occafion: 
Katorye 8 LLAPAALITMATIZMOY prover nv UmEevsuvos % ToaUTN® @AAw eas 
KOAAZEZOAL -autny 6 vopog exertveve AAD 4 IaonD B prover TO preCon EXE, 
ard Kab TOEARTT ON TUVEXwWINTes THY aIoXLINY® B yae wore ¥ KOAAZAT, aan 
gh MAPAQEITMATIZAL eGeacroe ** Now fuch a woman (as Mary 
was then thought to be) was not only expofed to fame, but alfo 
by law fubjected to puni/bment. Whereas Jofeph not only remitted 
the greater evil, the puni/bment, but the lefs alfo, the ignominy: 
for he determined not only not to punif>, but not even to expofe 
her.” For the meaning of a term which occurs in fo few places ia 
Scripture, and thofe not unfavourable to the explanation given, a 
term with which no ancient controverfy was connected, the autho- 
rity of fuch a man as Chr. is jufly decifive. The verdict of Euth. 
is in effect the fame. This alfo is the fenfe which the tranflator 
into M. G. gives the term, faying, An StAovras ve Hv Dxviowors add- 
ing as an illuftration on the margin, sa tx rome), to defame her.” 

‘ Thou art the King of the Jews? Sv es Bacsdrevg ver Ladusav: E. Te 
Art thou the King of the Jews? Vul. Ar. Er. Cal. Tu es rex Fude~ 
orum! ‘Yhere can be no doubt that this is an interrogation; but it 
is equally certain, that the form of the expreflion is {uch as admits 
us to underftand it either as an affirmation, or as an interrogation. 
Now, I imagine, it is this particularity, in the form of the quef-' 
tion, which has given rife to the cuftomary affirmative anfwer, ov 
deyescsy Wherein the anfwerer, without miftaking the other’s mean- 
ing, expreffes his aflent to the words, confidered in the fimple form, 
as an aflertion ; and this affent ferves equally as an anfwer to the quef- 
tion. But this would not be a natural manner of anfwering, if the 
form of the queftion were fuch as could not admit being interpreted 
otherwife than as a queftion. In that cafe, nothing can, with any pro- 
priety, be faid to have been advanced by theafker, As fometimes, 
with us, a que‘tion is put derifively, in the form of an affertion, when 
the propofer conceives, as feems to have happened here, fome abfurdi- 
ty in che thing, I thought it beft, afier the example of fo many Lat. 
interpreters, to adopt the equivocal, or rather the oblique, form 
of the original expreflion. The ambiguity is not real, but apparent, 
The accent in fpeaking, and the point of interrogation in writing, 
do, in fuch cafes, fufficiently mark the difference. Dio. has alfo 
adopted this method, and faid, Tu fer i] re de’ Fudei? All the other 
modern verfions I have feen, follow Be. Piic. and Caf. who put 
the queftion in the direét form, the two former faying, Tune es —— 
the other, E/ne tu-——- Leo de Juda fays, Es ta ——’ 

It would have been eafy to multiply inftances of Dr. C.’s 
departure from the common verfion, and no arduous tafk to fee 
le&t others lefS favourable to his character as a tranflator and a 
man of tafte. Thofe now prefented to our readers occurred 
during an impartial perufal of his fecond volume, of which 
they exhibit, if we miftake not, a fair and adequate fpecimen. 
That, in fome parts, his verfion is more correct than that 
which is read in our churches, muft be acknowleged without 
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hefitation ; and we are happy to obferve that his notes are 
marked by the fame diligence of refearch, the fame candid 
ftatement of contrary opinions, and the fame manly but mode 
defence of his own fentiments, which we faw and admired in 
the Diflertations. We are compelled, however, to add, that 
the inftances of a partial improvement of the old verfion are 
comparatively few ; that its fimplicity and its energy have been 
frequently injured without any change, or at lea{t any mate. 
rial change of fenfe. Colloquial and even vulgar expreffions 
are fometimes fubftituted for others lefs dignified yet fufficiently 
plain; while, on the other hand, many paflages are obfcured 
by words derived from the Latin, and unintelligible to a great 
part of a common congregation: nor can we fupprefs our 
opinion that, to readers of learning and tafte, thé general 
effe% of this tranflation will appear very inferior to that of our 
common verfion. They will certainly regard Dr. C. as an 
able fcholar, a candid reafoner, and a laborious critic. They 
will reverence the liberal piety and truly Chriftian meeknefs 
with which he has applied thefe talents to the elucidation of the 
evangelical hiftory; and in his Preliminary Differtation, they 
will admire the plan of a new and perfect tranflation of the 
fcriptures, drawn always by a careful, and in many refpeéts 
by a fteady, hand:—yet they will probably difcover lefs merit 
in the execution than in the defign, and will remember with 
repret, that what is moft captivating in theory, is often moft 
cifficult in practice ;—while thofe who deprecate the intro- 
duction of a new tranflation into thé public offices of the 
ehurch, will ftrengthen their objections, by obferving, that 
where Dr. Campbell has failed, few, very few, can be ex- 
pected to fucceed, Pay..-9 





Art. X. Sermons by Thomas Biffet, D.D. Minifter of Logierait. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Puinted at Edinburgh for Creech, &c. and 
fold in London by Cacell, and Elliot. 


HESE diicourfes poflefs a peculiar fpecies of merit, which we 
fcarcely know how to defcribe. The fubjects are not 
uncommon: the method is not modern; the ftyle is not fuch 
as will, in the prefent age, be called elegant: yet they abound 
with ufeful matter; the language is pointed; the mode of ad- 
drefs is animated ; and the general efiedt is, to intereft the 
reader, and leave him under the impreffion of important truths: 
but to give an idea of this writer’s manner, we muft extract 
the following fhort paflage on caming: 
* What fhall we fay to that fort of diflipation which ought to be 
avoided as the deftroyer of every good principle, J mean, when aman 


ventures his fortune upon the decifion of mere chance? This is we 
wor 
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wortt fort of thoughtleffnefs, if that be not too foft a name fora 
vice which lays afleep every tender, every benevolent fentiment. 
Covetoufnefs, in the extreme, is the ruling paffion of thefe men of 
the world. They lie in wait for the young, the weak in judgment, 
and for. him whofe head is difordered with wine. They make 
lunder of the confidence of a relation, a friend, or a guardian. 
Phe hofpitality of your houfe is made an excufe for robving your 
children. Can this be fupported on any principle of religion or 
morals? Covetoufnefs ftifles every affection, and deftroys every 
tie of blood, or obligation of gratitude. It is a maxim that allows 
of few exceptions, That a fortune which is made fuddenly, is not 
made fairly: That honeft gain is only to be acquired by labour, 
induftry, and perfeverance. 

‘ Though you fhould be the fuccefsful adventurer, you muf 
Kave been much hardened, if you feel no ftings of confcience for 
the diftrefs you have brought upon innocent families. Children 
sre turned out of their father’s houfe, becaufe they had the mi 
fortune to encounter with you. He who lived in plenty has no 
bread: Poverty has come from your hand: Your breath brings 
mifery, as the mildew of the clouds bring famine into a fruitful 
land. 

‘ If we fuppofe, on the other hand, that a man is the lofer, how 
can he behold the face of the relations he has ruined? It had been 
happy for his children that they had been fatherlefs; for his wife 
that fhe had been a widow. He who ought to have faved them, 
has deftroyed them. Hold thy hand, barbarous man. An amiable 
wife, and engaging children, do warmly befeech thee not to throw 
away their inheritance, and to leave them for a patrimony, cold, 
and hunger, and nakednefs. Thy fon, or thy daughter, may, without 
friends or comforters, be expofed to a thoufand misfortunes, by 
the iniquity of their father. Thy adverfary, who, at this time, 
may appear with foftened brow, will be the firft to execute this 
fentence: He is a hardened creature. How could he be otherwife, 
when he flourifhes by the misfortunes of men? Hold thy hands, 
barbarous man, that thou mayeft not force thy children upon the 
oe of the bear, or the tooth of the lion, who thirits for their 

ood. 

* Some vices portend great evil to the country where they are 
practifed: This vice in particular. The hazard is, That he who 
Jays a {rare for his friend, will not be fcrupulous about the in- 
tereft of his country. Though the number, the rank, or fhining 
parts of thofe who take this road, may give a currency to the mott 
felfith of vices, yet no rank or ability can authorife any man to be 
the plunderer of his friends, to make prey of the harmlefs, the un- 
{ufpicious, the ignorant, and the uninformed.’ 

We make no fcruple to recommend this volume to the 
attention of the public, under the character of ufeful practical 
fermons, E 
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Arr. XI. Earl Strongbow: or the Hiftory of Richard de Clare 
and the beautiful Geralda. 1zmo. 2 Vols. About 200 Pages 
in each. 6s. fewed. Dodfley. 1789. 


NOvEETY is the unremitted purfuit of mankind. In bufinefs, 
in pleafure, in knowlege, in manners, and in drefs, the 
ufeful or the becoming never contents us for any length of 
time ; for, inftead of proceeding in any ftrait road pointed out 
by the hand of experience, we feek new tracks, however round 
about, even changing the better for the worfe,—any thing for 
change! Accordingly, when invention is exhaufted, we dance 
the circle, catching up obfolete modes and ufages, which, 


being generally forgotten, ftart up again as novelties. Among 


the reft, the extravagant legends of knight-errantry have been 
fo long exploded, that it is thought they may bear a revival, 
(with thofe who now fcarcely know any thing about them,) by 
engrafting them .on true hiftory. This, however, is no new 
manufacture; for thofe who remember the old romances of Caf. 
fandra and Cleopatra, muft recolleé&t hiftorical faéts amplified 
and decorated with fiction, in a manner that will not be eafily 
rivalled either in dignity of fentiment, or in elegance of diction; 
and even if they were, we know no end to be anfwered by 
fuch performances, except to feduce us into an admiration of 
mifapplied talents. 

Hiftory and fable have diftiné&t merits, the one to inform us 
of paft events, and the other to inforce wholefome principles 
by fictitious machinery, to illuftrate them: the Jatter is indeed 
often wantonly employed by men of ftrong imaginations, for 


‘no better purpofe than to furnifh amufement for the Jeifure of 


the.indolent who read to fill up time. While thefe fpecies of 
compofition are kept diftin&t, they anfwer their refpective pur- 
pofes: but to blend them together, is to poifon the fources of 
information to young readers; who, after feafting on hiltor 
embellifhed with thefe meretricious ornaments, will not eafily 
relifh the dry details of truth: fuch writers, therefore, as they 
do not addrefs themfelves to mature underftandings, are not to 
be confidered as candidates for mature praife. 

The author of this romance, fomewhat abruptly, informs 
us, without preface, that, fome years fince, he took lodgings in 
Chepftow caftle, where, by the favour of the lady who in- 
habited one of the towers, he enjoyed the perufal of a MS. 
volume that had remained there about fourfcore years, and was 
fuppofed to have been written by a gentleman who was confined 
in that caftle, in the reign of Charles II. This MS. was, it 
feems, imperfect; and began by relating that the prifoner, 


enjoying a moonlight night on the top of the tower, was ac- 
cofted 
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gofted by the appearance of a man in complete armour, who 
declared himfelf to be the fhade of Strongbow Earl of Pem- 
broke, formerly proprietor of that caftle. The apparition be- 
wailed the obligation of wandering over the ruined manfiou 
every night, until a certain deed was done, which the ftranger 
was intreated to perform; and as an inducement, the fpectre 
related the events of his life, which are here recorded in eighteen 
midnight conferences. The fubject is a love ftory, ingent- 
oufly worked up in the romantic ftyle; in which, unfortunately, 
after wedding the fair Geralda, we learn that fhe was drowned 
inthe Severn, by the overfetting of the boat, as the Earl was 
conduQing his bride home to his manfion. Juft before his 
marriage, he had, it feems, in one of his heroic paffions, feized 
his faithful fquire, Otho, on fufpicion of his having told him 
a falfity, and hurled him from the battlements of the tower 
into the river Wye beneath!—and now, reader, what doft 
thou think was the momentous deed to be performed, in order 
to releafe this perturbed fpirit from perambulating thofe battle- 
ments every night? Even this: The Earl faid he had placed a 
tombftone over the grave of his unhappy {quire in Chepftow 
churchyard, which being confumed by time, he intreated the 
ftranger to erect another! 

As to the plan of this romance, there is, certainly, fome 
novelty in profeffing to receive hiftory from the voice of a 
ghoft, though conjured up, as moft ghofts are, on an idle 
errand; yet, at the fame time, we do not think that the ma- 
chinery of fuch a fanciful Being is contrived in a manner fuf. 
ficiently orthodox: for though we may, perhaps, aflume the pri- 
vilege of giving the human form to the unembodied intelligence 
of a departed man, it is not eafy tocomprehend what need it has 
of garments. Here, neverthelefs, we have not only the ghoft 
of a man, but, (as was the cafe with the Royal Dane,) we 
have alfo the ghoft of a fuit of armour! The author might, 
perhaps, entertain fome pious fcruples about making his hero 
appear mounted on his favourite courfer, and yet found none 
in clothing a fhade in fteel! but, in confequence of his plan, 
the writer has artfully enough evaded all objections, by making 
the relater of thefe conferences obferve, that ‘ a ghoft is abeve 
the rules of earthly criticifm*.’ 

After premiling thus much, if we add that the novel is neatly 
written, and that the charaéters are wel] drawn and fupported, 
we imagine thefe qualifications are as much as the readers of 
works of entertainment, generally, require. wy. N. 
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Arr. XII. The Adventures of Fobn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, 
By James White, Efg. Author of Earl Strongbow, Conway 
Caftie+, &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. About 250 Pages in each. gs, 


fewed. Crowder, &c. 1790. 


Ws colle& that the foregoing narrative of Earl Strongbow 
has attracted confiderable attention, as the author of 
thefe adventures now declares himfelf, on the credit of being 
the writer of that work. Ina preface, the ftyle of which re~ 
minds us of the proeme to Gay’s Pattorals, we are condudted 
to the ruins of another ancient cattle, faid to have been a re. 
fidence of Geoffrey Chaucer; where, in an old cupboard that 
had been plaftered over, the author profefles to have found a 
roll of vellum, on which thefe adventures were recorded in 
Latin. Weare, moreover, prepared for farther publications of 
a like kind, by his declaring himfelf in pofleflion of a {mall 
ancient MS. account of books of Englifh chivalry, hidden in 
various places by the monks, and others, at the Reformation: 
fo that, he adds, he is empowered, as it were by patent, to 
make difcoveries of this nature. It is, indeed, a patent, the 
extent of which depends on the curiofity of the public; and if 
this curiofity does not tire, we may, in due time, be fupplied 
with the whole hiftory of England, loaded with fiction from his 
prolific imagination, into an enormous romance, that may 
turn the lefs amufing details of Rapin and Hume out of doors! 
Thefe adventures of John of Gaunt, are confined to thofe 
which happened in -ove journey that he took in company with 
his three brothers, Edward the heroic Black Prince of Wales, 
and the Dukes of York and Gloucefter, to whom the adven- 
tures were common. They are, indeed, more properly, the 
adventures of the Black Prince, fince the journey was his, to 
the caltle of Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, ftimulated by his 
love to the fair Ermenilda. In their way, they overtook 
Owen Glendour the Cambrian hero, who was pofting to Caer- 
narvon caftle, to a grand tournament, at which, he added, the 
Jady Ermenilda was expected to appear; an article of intellie 
gence that determined all their fteps to that exhibition. They 
called on Chaucer at Woodftock, and the vifit is thus de- 
{cribed : | 
‘ The keennefs of the morning air had awakened appetite: but 
Woodftock was now in fight; the fmoke which curled from the 
fequeftered roof of the learned and hofpitable Geoffrey Chaucer 
afiured us at once of a reception and a repaft. And now we enter 


through the neat white gate; we wind down a floping alley, which, 
hedged 6n either fide by the woodbine and wild rofe, for a while 





+ Review, vol. Ixxxi. p. 281. 
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tonceals the manfion. At length it falutes our eyes from the midit 
of a modeft eminence that gradually fwelled above the level of the 
valley, and at the bottom of which ran a rivulet that maintained 
the adjacent fields in a vivid and perennial verdure. Here, in the 
cultivation of letters, did the independent and happy poet lay the 

round-work of immortality. We alighted; we entered.a little 
veftibule overfhaded with white jeffamine; we advanced; on oné 
fide was a kitchen, from the rafters of which hung many a ham and 
goodly flitch of bacon. By the fire fat an elderly and orderly dame; 
who rofe at our approach, and condutted us to a parlour, (curtfey- 
ing ever and anon,) where a damfel of fome beauty, at whofe fide 
gently jingled a fhining bunch of keys, prepared for the morning 
meal, by {fpreading a {nowy cloth upon an ancient oaken table, 
with the polifh of which fcarcely could the mirror contend. 

© Geoffrey was ‘tit! a-bed. The damfel withdrew: it was doubt- 
lefs to aroufe her lord. Meanwhile we admired the neatnefs of the 
apartment, where Chaucer undifturbedly compofed his lays. We 
looked out of the windows, and furveyed the rich foliage of the 
neighbouring groves, through the devious paths of which was Dan 
Geoffrey wont to wander. At length he made his appearance, and 
with an air of courtefy and refpect, gave us welcome to the bowers 
of Woodftock. 

‘ The board was quickly loaded with invigorating viands, and 
witty difcourfe went round. Breakfaft concluded, the bard, at my 
defire, recited fome fragments of a yet unfinifhed lay, the title of 
which was, ** The Hovofe of Fame.” Our attention was not ail 
beftowed; the produétidn was excellent, and the Biack Prince, 
who loved to give merit its due praife, was the foremoft to applaud 
the invention and the {kill which Chaucer had difplayed in that di- 
verting arid inftru€tive poem. Yet he could not help obferving 
that, in fome parts, the lines were incorrect as to metre; a fault 
which, my lord of Marche, lies Rill unremedied, as you and I of 
late took notice, when perufing the work together. 

‘ From the mention of the Houfe of Fame, we were led to in- 
form Chaucer of our intended expedition. He commended our 
defign, and, on my making the propofal, moft willingly confented 
to accompany us. For Chaucer had never been in Wales, and his 
inclination to vifit that romantic principality, and be prefent-at the 
tournament at the caftle of Carnarvon; was in no wile inferior to 
ours. Accordingly he commanded his bef palfrey to be made 
teady. While this was performing, we looked over a collection of 
volumes, which, being ranged with regularity on fhelves, and clad 
in vellum, were equaliy of ufe and ornament in the parlour of the 
poet. ‘There lay invaluable copies of hiftories (tranfcribed with 
great art and beauty) which treated of the exploits of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, many Saxon poems alfo, many ballads of the 
Proubadours; the novels of his cotemporary Giovanni Bocaccio, 
and the incomparable fonnets of the celebrated Petrarch. Thefé 
two writers were perfonally known to Geoffrey, who in his travels 
had met them at the courts of the Italian princes. Of books of 
chivalry he poffeffed a precious ftore. Oiven Glendour fearched 
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eagerly for the hiftory of king Arthur, affirming with a loud voice, 
and with vigorous gefture, that no hero of antiquity, or of modern 
days, could be juftly compared to the Britifh worthy.’ 

The adventures are all in the ftyle of heroic errantry, and 
confift of tilting, fuffering from cruel beauties, fuccouring 
diftrefled damfels, punifhing lawlefs caitiffs, and other events, 
of courfe, in the records of chivalry*. Like Gil Blas, this 
illuftrious company fell into the hands of a community of ban- 
ditti, among whom they were detained until we are informed 
of their way of life and adventures; and then the princes and 
their friends recover their liberty, difperfe the gang, and releafe 


their prifoners. 

As novelty feems to be the author’s aim, and will indeed 
prove the beft recommendation to a revival of this fpecies of 
compofition, the following adventure is undoubtedly calculated 
both to furprize and amufe: 

* About half way between Aber and the foot of Pen Maen Mawr, 
we efpied a knight upon the ftrand, who appeared to be in pro- 
found meditation. Ata little diftance from the beach lay a fithing- 
boat, in which were fome failors fleeping. At our approach the 
ftranger difcontinued his reverie, and, perceiving that we were 
knights, faluted us very courteoufly. We enquired whence he 
came, and what adventures had befallen him. ‘hat veffel, replied 
he, that lies at anchor, conveyed me from an ifland, which, if your 
eyes be faithful, ye may difcern right before ye, extending its ridgy 
back from north to fouth. That, Sirs, is the ifle of Man. To 
Britain am I come, in gueft of knightly fuccours, againft a cruel 
moniter, (for, though of human form, he is in mind a mon- 
fter,) who inhabits a prodigious fortrefs to the eaft of yonder ifland, 
where he enflaves and bitterly torments many dames and damfels of 
dignified condition, many knights and potent barons, and even 
fome of princely ftation. For, know, valorous warriors, that this 
tyrant keeps armed veffels, in which his retainers fcour the feas, 
and often make defcents upon the neighbouring fhores, carrying off 
whomfoever they meet, that is of honourable dignity, but {paring 
the meaner fort. For it is the atrocious maxim of the caitiff whom 
they ferve, to colleét, and confine within his caftle the high-born 
and magnificent, and compel them to fubmit to the moft ignomi- 
nious drudgery: intending, as he faith, thereby to humble the 
pride of human kind, inftruct them in the varieties of life, and fea- 
fon them with that philofophy which is the offspring of woe. 

‘ This audacious invader of the rights of men hath, at this in- 
ftant, in his power five barons of England, and feven Scottifh 


-_-_— 





* Among the characters introduced, one is defcribed by the 
high-born Duke of Lancaiter, as ‘ a fnotty-looking baron.’ Vol. iil. 
p. 224. A fair niece of the Dean of Fife, is very injurioufly difgraced 
by the name of ‘ Lady Jezabel.’ Idem, p.155. Such a name required 
a fuitable character to jultify it; and even then would be better re- 


lithed on the ftage than in the clofet. 
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jirds, a king of Kerry, three abbots, two bithops, and divers 
knights renowned, with a coufin of the king of Norway, (a beaute- 
ous princels) many damfels alfo of the nobleft lineage, and of 
tranfcendent charms, and (what grieves my heart full forely) the 
daughter of Mac Sweyno, prince of the Orkney iflands. I, gal- 
lant knights, am named Sir Allen Mac Fergus, heir of the Mac 
Fergus laird of Annandale, and was on the point of efpoufing this 
accomplifhed princefs, when the rovers of that unknightly barbarian 
feized her as fhe wa!ked upon the fhores of her paternal ifland, and 
bore her away in triumph to the fortrefs already mentioned. 

‘No fooner had the news of this difafter reached mine ears, 
than I took fhipping for the ifle of Man, and, having landed 
fafely, difguiled myfelf as a peafant who had fruit to fell, and 
firaightway repaired to the caftle. I readily found admittance, and 
was conducted by the domeftics to the kitchen. I availed myfelf of 
the ill-breeding that was fuitable to my feigned character, and, as 
clowns are always inquifitive, afked many queitions concerning 
thofe whom I {aw in various departments of this nemerous houfe- 
hold. ‘ihere (fad viciffitude!) two damfels of an auguft houfe, and 
of incomparable beauty, were falting a rump of beef; the king of 
Kerry was gutting a turkey, the lord abbot of Conway, with a bib 
under his chin, compofing a plumb pudding, and the bifhop of St. 
Afaph’s {pitting a neck of mutton. 

‘ Ac this cruel fpeétacle I trembled for the fate of the fair 
princels of the Orkneys. I enquired with faultering accents if fuch 
aperfon was in the caftle. Butoh! what was my chagrin, when 
they replied, that they believed fhe was wafhing in the fcullery! 
My knees knocked together, and the power of viiton very nearly 
forlook my eyes. At length I recovered myfelf fufliciently to ap- 
proach the place which contained the beloved of my foul. There, 
valiant warriors, ([ can fcarce refrain from weeping as I tell it,) did 
Ibehold the unhappy princefs, with an aged priorefs, wringing a 
pairof theets, which but a little while before fhe had taken out of the 
wafh-tub. She, who from her infant years had never known whatit 
was to labour, but, on the contrary, had flourifhed in that delicate 
compofure befitting an illuftrious maiden, was now in a deplorable 
perfpiration ; her unparalleled elbows were befrothed with fuds, 
her night-cap tucked up from her ears, her apparel loofe and 
fordid, ” 

‘ AsT knew that the fight of me would but afflict the princefs, 
and render her fituation the more intolerable, I forbore to difcover 
nylelf to her; contenting my eyes with fuch a mournful perfpec- 
ve of her injured beauty, as the place of my concealment, which 
Was behind {ome drying garments, would admit of. In another 
part of the fcullery was the coufin of the king of Norway, fcouring 
lome preafy trenchers, and mingling, ever and anon, her briny 
tars (which dropt like orient pearls) with the difh-water that 
teamed beneath her. 

, —— this melancholy fcene I repaired to the court-yard, 
the abbot of St. Alban’s was wheeling out manure. As for 

te laird of Glenco, and the chief of the Mac Intohhes, they were 
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{weeping the ftable, while two Englith barons were rubbing dows 
the palfreys. I vowto the very heavens it grieved my heart to be- 
hold them: I was utterly overcome: I could not ftand it, but re. 
treated precipitately to the caitle, where, as | paffed by one of the 
rooms, I beheld a company of majeftic and angelic damfels, fome 
of whom were darning itockings, fome clapping cloaths, fome 
ironing ; while a beldame of a hideous afpect ttood over them, as 
tafk-miftrefs, and with inhuman taunts, and terrifying menaces, 
conftrained them to attend to their refpective occupations. 

‘ My bofom burned with fury for the wrongs of thefe noble 
virgins, but more efpecially for the indignities of the fair princefs 
of the Orkneys. 1 quitted the caftle with a firm refolution to 
attempt their delivery, or perith. But refleting that the prowefs 
of no fingle arm could atchieve an enterprize fo arduous, I deter- 
mined to fet out in queft of fuccours, from the valiant knights and 
barons of this neighbouring ifle of Britain. Having, therefore, 
hired a fifhing-boat, I croffed over to thefe parts, hoping here to 
meet fome warrior who was in fearch of high adventures. 

‘ Here ended Sir Allen Mac Fergus. ‘Though Scotland and the 
Hebrides were our object for the prefent, an expedition to the ifle 
of Man, for the relief of illuftrious perfonages, was in all refpeéts 
congenial to our ideas of knightly glory. The difcomfiture of that 
caitiff was an exploit which no fon of chivalry could defpife. Ac- 
cordingly we proffered to the Scottifh chief our fervices, who 
efleemed himfelf moft fortunate in having met with fuch auxiliaries. 
We alighted, and fat down upon the pebbled beach, expecting the 
ebb-tide with impatience. At length the water tarns: we awake 
the failors, and embark on board the ffhing-boat. Luckily the 


wind proved as favourable to us as the tide; fo that in a few hours 


we landed on the ifland. 

‘ Our firft care was to confult concerning the method of attack. 
It was the opinion of Chaucer that we fhould borrow the jackets 
and trowfers of the feamen, and wear them over our armour; that, 
in this difguife, we fhould prefent ourfelves at the caftle, as fea- 
faring perfons arrived from foreign lands, and whofe veflel was 
laden with choice productions of the Indies. For thus, continued 
Geofirey, we thall gain admittance into a fortrefs, which to any 
forcible a:tempt will doubtlefs prove impregnable. 

‘ This counfel was adopted: we forthwith arrayed ourfelves im 
the habits of the failors, which concealed our coats of mail, and our 
weapons. This done, we proceeded to the caftle of the caitiff, Sit 
Allen Mac Fergus being our guide. When arrived at the gates, 
we affected the jargon of voyagers, and were fuffered to pais in. 
We marched forward to the great hall, where the tyrant himfelf 
was feated; then, fcorning our difguife, aftonifhed him with the 
fight of warriors clad in refulgent fteel, and waving over his head 
their tremendous faulchions. Difmayed as he was, he yet fhouted 
to his retainers, who rushed into the hall with fuch weapons as they 
could find. And now, niy lord of Marche, a horrid combat ¢n- 
fued. The enemy, who out-numbered us, difputed the day with 
obftinacy, their caitiff lord encouraging them by his lion-like = 
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ample. But a fudden reinforcement of abbots, bifhops, dairds, 
and barons armed with their flefh-forks, fpits, and brooms, appear 
jag on our fide, the impetuofity of the felons abated. At length 
a fatal blow from the fau!chion of the Black Prince fevered from 
his fhoulders the head of the barbarian. ‘Their captain flain, the 
rabble fued for mercv, which was readily granted to them, on 
their laying down their arms, and furrendering the keys of the 
fortrels. 

‘ A general mufter of the captives (chofe high-born cooks and 
fcullions, whofe condition Sir Allen fo lamented) was the confe- 

uence of this victory, and liberty was proclaimed through every 
chamber of the caitle.’ 

Were a tafte for knight-errantry ftill prevalent, and were 
the other adventures here related of the fame extravagant caft 
with that which we have juft produced, we fhould have re- 
ceived this work as the production of another Cervantes: but 
to raife up dead writers from oblivion, for the fole purpofe of 
killing them again, might fuit the pretenfions of Falftaffe, but 
was a motive certainly beneath the views of this writer. 
Sterne was credited with profundity, till the public were pro- 
foundly tired with the inveftization of his hidden meanings ; 
and whatever may be the drift of this compofition, {uch of our 
readers as may have condefcended to amufe themfelves with the 
humour of Tom Brown, will, on reading the above extract, 
unavoidably recollect the droll letters of Joe Haines and Beau 
Norton, defcribing the odd viciffitudes of rank that took place 
on changing this world for that beyond the river Styx. 

The account given of Ferro ifland, where Harpocrates, 
the god of filence, was adored, aid where every vocal found 
was limited to whifpering, will as certainly bring to mind the 
eccentricities of Swift, in Gulliver’s Voyage to Laputa. 
Some fpecimens of poetry are occafionally introduced, parti- 
cularly a Hymn to the Deity*: but the more thefe may be en- 
titled to commendation, the more out of character they appear, 
as totally unfuitable to the age of Chaucer. 

We more than fufpect, that the ingenious author of John of 
Gaunt has been difgufted by our theatrical managers, and has 
taken his revenge by giving a laboured and fevere character of 
the directors cf the Moralities +, the dramatic reprefentations 
of the time which he is defcribing. Nor is his anger confined 
to thefe direGtors, but—before printing was known, and in an 
age when very few could read, and ftill fewer could write, 
=cxtends to certain © periodical critics ;’ * merchants in news 
and criticifm,? who were * fed, flattered, feared, and hated’ 
by the morality men: yet in a note, he kindly admits, ¢ that 
ii a meee 

* Vol. ii. pe 247. + Vol. iii. p.a, &c. 
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fome few of thefe perfons were refpectable both as men and 
critics.” Now for this civility, for the benefit of which, every 
critic will croud in with his claim, we all with due relpedt 
take off our hats; and in return, will undertake to fhew Mr, 
W. the great conveniency of periodical critics, in regard to all 
writers, without exception! 

In thofe unhappy times, before the public pofleffed the ad- 
vantage of receiving criticifm from the prefs, every man was 
forced to be his own critic; or even, if the critical abilities of 
a few were fo far diftinguifhed as to receive attention, their 
verdis were limited to fmall private circles. The fatal con- 
fequence of this dearth of public criticifm was, that if a work 
funk under general neglect, the poor author could only look to 
himfelf; he funk in his own eyes, and was obliged to yield to 
the tacit inference, that he was a bad writer !—but times are 
wonderfully mended fince the fields of literature are fo well cule 
tivated as to produce periodical crops of criticifm: for under the 
fame circumftance, the author is now relieved from the mortify- 
ing idea of wanting talents; he is reconciled to himfelf by the 
confolation of charging his ill fuccefs to thefe ignorant, partial, 
hungry, mercenary, envious dunces, the periodical critics; who 
nip all merit in the bud, and never fuffer it to ripen in literary 
funfhine. Were it, therefore, duly confidered how many un- 
ealy fleeplefs nights every ob{cure author efcapes by the op- 
portunity of pointing his rage againft fuch taftelefs mifcreants, 
their utility would appear to extend to all writers, as well as 
to all readers, good, bad, and indifferent. Critics are indeed 
the only fufferers by their own labours, as no candidate for 
fame is ever fatisfied with their decrees. Unfuccefsful writers 
are their inveterate enemies, and writers of eminence are too 
cften reluctant and fufpicious friends. N. 

@ 





Art. XIII. Mr. Brace’s Travels. 
[ Article continued. | 

HE manners of a barbarous nation can only be interefting 

in defcription, when furveyed by the eye of a philofopher, 
capable of generalizing and applying his obfervations, From 
2 minute account of his own tranfactions with the natives of 
Abyflinia, Mr. B. enables his readers to collect fuch charac- 
teriftic circumftances, as, united in one fubject, compole a very 
odious and difgufting picture. ‘The religion of the Abyffinians 
is unworthily dignified with the name of Chriflianity ; fince it 
confifts in a motley collection of traditions and tenets, which 
have not any influence on practice. This people, of all ranks, 
of either fex, and of every age, are habitually liars, drunkards, 
giuttous, 
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gluttons, implacable in their refentment, faithlefs in their deal- 
ings, and cruel in their vengeance. The king has unlimited 

ower; and a minifter, in the king’s name, exercifes that power 
with the moft licentious cruelty. The Abyffinians are totally 
illiterate; the arts cultivated among them remain in a ftate of 
great imperfection ; and, which is a defect peculiar to them- 
felves, they have not even an idea of mufic. Their bloody 
feafts, and their promifcuous amours, are too difgufting for de- 
fcription. Every thing in their country wears an air of wretch- 
ednefs and meannefs. They have not the ingenuity to make 
fifhing nets; and at Gondar, the capital, ( * which, in time of 
peace, contains 10,000 families,’) the houfes are of clay, with 
thatched roofs. Great part of the king’s palace lies in ruins, 
having been burned at different times; and a fucceffion of kings 
have built apartments by the fide of it of clay only, and in the 
manner and fafhion of their own country; for the palace itfelf 
was erected by mafons from India, and by fuch Abyffinians as 
had been inftructed in archite€ture by the Jefuits. 

Such is the condition of the people, whofe tranfactions Mr. 
B. has defcribed in two ponderous quartos. Yet, furely, a 
nation living in huts, whofe government is defpotic, whofe arts 
are rude, whofe manners are barbarous, and whofe religion is 
abfurd, can hardly be fuppofed capable of affording proper ma- 
terials for fo extenfive a work ; if, according to Lucian’s ap- 
proved maxim, an hiftorian fhould not relate all the tranfac- 
tions which have happened, but only fuch as are worthy to be 
remembered. Mr. B. indeed, may allege, in excufe for his 
prolixity, that he found the Abyflinians engaged in a civil war: 
but a new queftion will arife, whether it be altogether proper 
to defcribe, fo fully and fo circumftantially, the battles of a peo- 
ple, whom the author repeatedly acknowleges to be totally un- 
acquainted with the military art. Pafling over, therefore, the 
hiftorical parts of Mr. Bruce’s work, as not very material, and 
likewife his two unfuccefsful attempts to difcover the fource of 
the Nile, we fhall prefent the reader with his account of this 


extraordinary difcovery : 
‘ At three quarters after one we arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain, whence we had a diltinét view of al! the remaining territory of 


‘ Sacala, the mountain Geeth, aod the church of St. Michael Geeth, 


about a mile and a half diltant from St. Michael Sacala, where we 
then were, We faw, immediately below us, the Nile itlelf, ttrange- 
ly diminifhed in fize, and now only a brook that had fcarcely water 
toturna mill. 1 coald not fatiate mylelf with the fight, revolving 
in my mind all thofe claflical prophecies that had given the Nile up 
to perpetual obfcurity and concealment. ‘The lines of the poet came 
immediately into my mind, and I enjoyed here, for the firft time, 
the triumph which already, by the protection of Providence, and 
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my own intrepidity, I had gained over all that were powerful, and 
all that were learned, fince the remoteft antiquity :— 


Arcanum natura caput non prodidit ulli, 

Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre ; 
sAmovitque finus, et gentes maluit ortus 

Mirari, quam néffe tuos. Lucan. 





I was awakened out of this delightful reverie by an alarm that we 
had loft Woldo our guide. Though I Jong bad expected fomething 
from his behaviour, | did not think, for his own fake, it could be his 
intention toleave us. ‘The fervants could not agree when they laf 
faw him: Strates and Aylo’s fervant were in the wood fhooting, and 
we found by the gun that they were not far from us; I was there- 
fore in hopes that Woldo, though not at all fond of fire-arms, might 
be in their company; but it was with great diffatisfaCtion 1] faw them 
appear without him. They faid, that, about an hceur before, they 
had feen fome extraordinary large, rough apes, ar monkeys, vehi 
of which were walking upright, and all without tails; that they ha 

one after them thro’ the wood till they could fcarce get out again ; 
but they did not remember to have feen Woldo at parting. Vari- 
ous conjectures immediately followed ; fome thought he had refoly- 
ed to betray and rob us; fome conceived it was an inftruction of 
Fafil’s to him, in order co our being treacheroufly murdered ; fome 
again fuppofed he was flain by the wild heaits, efpecially thofe apes 
or baboons, whofe voracity, fize, and fierce appearance were ex- 
ceedingly magnifiec, efpecially by Strates, who had not the leah 
coubt, if Woido had met them, but that he would he fo entirely de- 
voured, that we might feek in vain without difcovering even a frag- 
ment of him. For my part, I began to think that he had been 
really ill when he frit complained, and that the ficknefs might have 
overcome him upon the road; and this, too, was the opinion of 
Ayto Aylo’s fervant, who faid, however, with a fignificant look, 
that he could not be far cff; we therefore fent him, and one of the 
men that drove the mules, back to feek after him; and they had 
not gone but a few hundred yards when they found him coming, 
but fo decrepid, and fovery ill, that he faid he could go no farther 
than the church, where he was pofitively refolved to take up his 
abode that night. I felt his pulfe, examined every part about him, 
and faw, I thought evidently, that nothing ailed him. Without 
lofing my temper, however, I told him firmly, That I perceived he 
was an impoftor ; that he fhould corfider that I was a phyfician, ag 
he knew I cured his matter’s firft friend, Welleta Yafous: that the 
feeling of his hand told me as plain as his tongue could have 
done, that nothing ailed him; thatirc told me likewife he had in his 
heart fome prank to play, which would turn out very much to 
his difadvantage. He feemed difmayed afier this, faid little, and 
only cefired us to hale for a few minutes, and he fhould be better ; 
for, fays he, it requires ftrength in us all to pafs another great hill 
before we arrive at Geefh. 

<* Look you, faid I, lying is tono purpofe; I know where Geeth 
js as well as you do, and that we have no more mountains or bad 
places 
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places to pafs through; therefore, if you choofe to ftay behind, you 
may; but to-morrow | ‘ha !l inform Welleta Yafous at Buré of your 
behaviour.”’ I faid this with the moft determined air pofitble, and 
Jeft them, walking as har: 1 as IT cou'd down to the ford of the Nile. 
Woldo remained above with the fervants, who were loading their 
mules; he feemed to be perfec tly cured of his Jamenefs, and was in 
clofe converfation with Ayto Aylo’s fervant for about ten minute‘, 
which I did not choofe to interrupt, as I faw ¢ lat man was already 
in pofleffion of part of Woldo’s fecret. This being over, they all 
came down to me, as I was fetching a branch of a yellow role-tree, 
paumber of which hang over the ford. 

‘ The whole ‘company pafled without difurbing me and Woldo, 
feeming to walk as well as ever, afcenced a gentle-rifing hill, near 
the top of which ts St. Michael Geefh. ‘The Nile here is not four 
yards over, and notabove four inches deep where we croffed; it was 
indeed become a very trifling brook, but ran {wiftly over a ‘bottom 
of {mall ftones, with hard, black rock By FU amidit them: it is 
at this place very eafy to pals, and very limpid, bat, a little i lower, 
full of inconfiderable falls; the ground rifes gently from the river to 
the fouthward, fuli of {mall hiils and eminehces, which you afcend 
and defcend aime imp rceptibly. The whole company had halted 

on the north fide of St. Michael’s church, and there I reached them 
without affecting any hurry. 

© Te was about four o’clock in the afternoon, but the day had been 
very hot for fome hours, and they were fitting in che thade of a grove 
of magnificent cedars, intermixed with fome very large and beauti- 
ful cuffo-trees, ail in the flower; the men were lying on the grafs, 
and the beatts fed, with the byrdens on their backs, in mott luxuriane 
herbage. I called for my herbary *, to lay the rofe branch | had in 
my hand fmoo: bly, that ic mig he di y without fpoiling the fhape ; 
having only drawn its general form, the pift l and ftamina, the finer 
parts of which (though very neceffary in clafing the plant) cramble 
and fall off, or take different forms in drying, a had therefore fhould 
always be fecured | by drawing while green, J jutt faid indifferently 
to Woldo in pading, that Iwas glad to fee him recovered; that he 
would prefent!y be well, and fhould fear nothing. He then got up, 
and defired to fpeak with me alone, taking Aylo” s fervant along 
with him. ‘* Now, faid I, very calmly, I know by vour face you 
are going to tell mea lie. I do fwear to you folemnly, you never, 
by that means, will obtain any thing from me, no not fo much as a 
good word ; truth and good behaviour will get you every thing ; 
what appears a great matter in your fight is not perhaps of fuch 
value in mine; but nothing except truth and good behaviour will 
anfwer to you; now I know for a certainty you are no more fick 
than [ am.””? —‘* Sir, faid he, with a very confident look, you are 
tight; I did counterfeit; I neither have been, nor am I at prefent 
any way out of order; but I thought ic beit to tell you fo, notto be 
obliged to difcover another reafon that has much more weight with 
Ps * Hortus Siccus, a large book for extending and preferving dry 
P ants,’ 
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me why I cannot goto Geefh, and much lefs thew my felf at the 
fources of the Nile, which I confefs are not much beyond it, though 
I declare to you there is fill a Aid/ between you and thofe fources. ~ 

—*s And pray, faid I calmly, what is this mighty reafon? have you 
had a dream, or a vifion in that trance you fell into when you lagged 

behind below the church of St. Michael Sacala?””—** No, fays he, 
it is neither trance, nor dream, nor devil either; I with it was no 
worfe; but you know as well as I, that my matter Fafil defeated the 
Agows at the battle cf Banja, 1 was there with my matter, and kill- 
ed feveral men, among whom fome were of the Agows of this vil- 
lage Geefh, and you know the ufage of this country, when a man, 
in thefe circomftances, falls into their hands, his blood mutt pay 
for their blood.” 

‘ I burft ous into a violent fit of laughter which very much dify 
concerted him. ‘* There, faid I, did not I fzy to you it was a lie 
that you was going to tell me? Do not think I diibelieve or difpute 
with you the vanity of having killed men ; many men were flain at 
that battle; fomebody muft, and you may have been the perfon who 
flew them ; but do youthink that I can believe that Fafil, fo deep 
an that account of blood, could rule the Agows in the manner he 
does, if he could not put a fervant of his in fafety among them 20 
miles from his refidence; do you think I can believe this ?”— 
«* Come, come, faid Aylo’s fervant to Woldo, did you not hear that 
truth and good behaviour will get you every thing you afk? Sir, 
continues he, I fee this affair vexes you, and what this foolifh man 
wants will neither make you richer nor poorer; he has taken a 
great defire for that crimfon filk fafh which you wear about your 
middle. I told him to ftay till you went back to Gondar; but he 
fays he is to go no farther than to the houfe of Shalaka Welled 
Amlac in Maithha, and does not return to Gondar; [ told him to 
ftay till you had put your mind at eafe, by feeing the fountains of 
the Nile, which you are fo anxious about. He faid, after that had 
happened, he was fure you would not give it him, for you feemed to 
think little of che catara&t at Goutto, and of all the fine rivers 
and churches which he had fhewn you ; except the head of the Nile 
fhall be finer than all thele, when, in reality, it will be juft like 
another river, you will then be diflatisfied, aad not give him the 
fath.” 

‘ I thought there was fomething very natural in thefe fufpicions 
of Wol do; befides, he faid he was certain that, if ever the fath 
came into the fight of Welled Amlac, by fome means or other he 
would get ic into his hands. ‘This rational difcourfe had pacified 
me a litt! wf, the fafh was a handiome one; but it muft have been 
fine indeed to have ftood for a minute between me and the accom- 
plifhment of my wifhes. I laid my hand then upon the piftels that 
ftuck in my girdle, and drew them out to give them to one of my 
fuite, when Wolk o, who apprehended it was for ano:her purpofe, 
ran fome paces back, and hid himfelf behind Aylo’s fervant. Af- 
ter having taken off my fath, ‘* Here is your fath, Woldo, faid1; 
bat mark what I have fard, and now molt ferioufly repeat to yous 


Truta aad good behaviour will get any thing from me ; but if, in 
the 
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the courfe of this journey, you play one trick more, though ever fo 
trifing, I will bring fuch a vengeance apoa your head that you 
fhall not be able to find a place to hide it in, when not the {ath 
only will be taken from you, but your fkin alfo will follow 1t.’ 

© He took the fath, but feemed terrified at the threat, and began 
to make apologies. ‘ Come, come, faid [, we underftand each 
other; no more words; itis now late, lofe no more time, but carry 
me to Geefh, and the head of the Nile dire&tly, without preamble, 
and fhew me the hill that feparates me from it.” He then carried 
me round to the fouth fide of the church, out of the grove of trees 
that furrounded it. “* This is the hill, fays he, looking archly, that, 
when you was on the other fide of it, was between you and the 
fountains of the Nile; there is no other; look at that hillock of 
green fod in the middle of that watery fpot, it is in that the twa 
fountains of the Nile are to be found: Geefh is on the face of the 
rock where yon green trees are: if you go the length of the foun- 
tains, pull of your thoes as you did the Other day, for theie people 
are all Pagans, worfe than thofe that were at the ford, and they be- 
lieve in nothing that you believe, but only in this river, to which 
they pray every day as if it were God; but this perhaps you may do 
likewife.”? Half endreffed as I was by lofs of my fafh, and throw- 
ing my fhoes off, | ran down the hill towards the little ifland of 
green fods, which was about two hundred yards diftant; the whole 
fide of the hill was thick grown over with flowers, the large bulbous 
roots of which appearing above the furface of the ground, and their 
kins coming off on treading upon them, occafioned two very fevere 
falls before | reached the brink of the _marfh; I after this came to 
the ifland of green turf, which was in form of an altar, apparently 
the work of art, and I ttood in rapture over the principal fountain 
which rifes in the middle of it. 

‘ It is eafier to guefs than to defcribe the fituation of my mind at 
that moment—ftanding in that {pot which had baffled the genius, 
induftry, and inquiry of both ancients and moderns, for the courfe 
of near three thoufand years. Kings had attempted this difcovery 
at the head of armies, and each expedition was diflinguifhed from 
the laft, on!y by the difference of the numbers which had perifhed, 
and agreed alone in the difappointment which had uniformly, and 
without exception, followed them all. Fame, riches, and honour, 
had been held out for a feries of ages to every individual of thofe 
myriads thefe princes commanded, without having produced one 
man capable of gratifying the curiofity of his fovereign, or wiping 
of this {tain upon the “enterprife and abilities of mankind, or add- 
ing this defideratum for the encouragement of geography. ‘Though 
a mere private Briton, [ triumphed here, in my own mind, over 
kings and their armies; and every comparifon was leading nearer 
and nearer to prefumption, when the place itfelf where I flood, the 
obje& of my vain-glory, fuggefted what deprefled my fhort- lived 
sheaito. [ was but a few minutes arrived at the fources of the 
Nile, through numberlefs dangers and fufferings, the leaft of which 
would have overwhelmed me but for the continual goodnefs and 
Protection of Providence; I was, however, but then half through 
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my journey, and all thofe dangers which I had already pafed, 
awaited me again on my return. I found a defpondency gaining 
ground faft upon me, and blafling the crown of laurels I had too 
rafhly woven for myfelf. I refolved therefore to divert, till I could 
on more folid reflection overcome, its progrefs. 

‘ I faw Scrates expedling me on the fide of the hill. “ Strates, 
faid I, faithful fquire, come and triemph with your Don Quixote at 
that ifland of Barataria where we have wifely and fortunately brought 
ourfelves; come and triumph with me over all the kings of the 
earth, all their armies, ell their philofophers, and all their heroes.” 
—‘* Sir, fays Scrates, 1 co not uncerftand a word of what you fay, 
and as little what you mean: you very well know J am no {cholar; 
but you had much better leave that bog, come into the houfe, and 
look after Woldo; I fear he has fomething further to feek than 
your fafh, for he has been talking with the old devil-worthipper 
ever fince we arrived.””—‘* Did they fpeak fecretly together? faid 
1.7"——** Yes, Sir, they did, I aflure you.””»—*‘* And in whifpers, 
Strates !’"—*‘* As for that, replied he, they seed not have been at 
the pains; they underftand one another, I fuppofe, and the devil 
their mafter underftands them both; but as for me 1 comprehend 
their difcourfe no more than if it was Greek, as they fay. Greek! 
fays he, Lam an afs; I fhould know well enough what they faid if 
they {poke Greek.” —** Come, faid I, take a draught of this excel- 
lent water, and drink with me a hea!th to his majeity king George 
Ii]. and a long line of princes.”” I had in my hand a large cup 
made of a cocoa-nut fhell, which [ procured in Arabia, and which 
was brint-full. He drank to the king fpeedily and chearfully, with 
the addition of, ** Confufion to his enemtes,” and toffed up his cap 
with a londhuzza. ‘* Now, friend, faid I, here is to a more hum- 
ble, bat ftill a facred name, here is to—Maria!” He afked if that 
was the Virgin Mary? I anfwered, ‘In faith, I believe fo, Strates.”’ 
He did not fpeak, but only gave a humph of difapprobation. 

‘ The day had been very hot, and the altercation 1 had with 
Woldo, had occafioned me to fpeak fo much that my thirft, with- 
out any help from curiofity, led meto thefe frequent libations at 
this long fought-for fpring, the moft ancient of all altars. 
“* Strates, faid I, here is to our happy return. Come, friend, you 
are yet two toafts behind me; can youever be fatiated with this ex- 
cellent water?””—** Look you, Sir, fays he very gravely, as fur king 
George I drank to him with all my heart, to his wife, to his child- 
ren, to his brothers and filters, God blefs them all! Amen;—butas 
for the Virgin Mary, as I am no Papiit, I beg to be excufed from 
drinking healths which my church does not drink. As for our hap- 
py return, God knows, there is no one withes it more fincerely than 
Ido, for 1 have been long weary of this beggarly country. But 
you muft forgive me if I refufe to drink any more water. They fay 
thefe favages pray over that hole every morning to the devil, and | 
am afraid [ fee] his horns in my belly already, from the great draught 
of that hellifh water I drank firft.’—It was, indeed, as cold water 
as ever I tafted. ‘*‘ Come, come, faid !, don’t be peevith, I have 
but one toaft more to drink.”’—** Peevifi, or not peevith, replied 
Otrates, 
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Strates, a drop of it never again fhall crofs my throat: there is no 
humour in this; no joke; fhew us fomething pleafant, as you ufed 
to do; but there is no jeft in meddling with devil- worthippers, 
witchcraft, and inchantments, to bring fome difeafe upon one’s 
felf here, fo far from home in the fields. No, no, as many toatts 
in wine as you pleafe, or better in brandy, but no more water for 
Strates. I am fure I have done myfelf harm already with thefe 
follies—God forgive me !””—** Then, faid F, I will drink it alone, 
and you are henceforward unworthy of the name of Greek ; you do 
not even deferve that of a Chriftian.” Holding the full cup then to 
my head, ‘* Here is to Catharine, emprefs of all the Ruffias, and 
fuccefs to her heroes at Paros; and hear my prediétion from this 
altar to-day, Ages fhall not pafs, before this ground, whereon £ 
now ftand, will become a flouriihing part of her dominions.” 

‘ He leaped on this a yard from the ground. ‘* If the old _— 
man has whifpered you this, fays he, out of the well, he has n 
kept you long time waiting; tell truth and fhame the devil, is 
indeed the proverb, but truth is truth wherever it comes from ; 
give me the cup, I will drink that health though I fhould die.”” He 
then held out both his hands. ‘* Strates, faid I, be in no fuch 
hafte ; remember the water is inchanted by devil-worfhippers ; there 
is no jefting with thefe, and you are far from home, and in the 
fields, you may catch fome difeafe, efpecially if you drink the 
Virgin Mary; Ged forgive you. Remember the horns the firft 
draught produced; they may with this come entirely through and 
through.” —** ‘The cup, the cup, fays he, and—fil it full; I defy 
the devil, and truft in St. George and the dragon. —Here is to 
Catharine, emprefs of all the Rufias, confufion to her enemies, 
and damnation to all at Paros,” —** Well, friend, faid I, you was 
Jong in refolving, but you have done it at laft to fome purpofe; | 
am fure [ did not drink damnation to all at Paros.’”"-—** Ah, fays 
he, but J did, and will do it again—Damnation to all at Paros, and 
Cyprus, and Rhoces, Crete, and Mytilene into the bargain: Here 
it goes with all my heart. Amen, fo be it.”—** And who do you 
think, faid I, are at Paros ???—<** Pray, who fhould be there, fays 
he, but Turks and devils, the worft race of monilers and oppreffors 
in the Levant; [ have been at Paros myfelf ; was you ever there ?’” 
~—‘* Whether I was ever there or not is no matter, faid I; the em- 
prefs’s fleet, and an army of Kuffians, are now poffibly there; and 
here you, without provocation, have drank damnation to the Ruf- 
fian fleet and army who have come fo far from home, and are at 
this moment {word in hand to reflore you to your liberty, and the 
free exercife of your religion; cid net I tell you, you was no 
Greek, and fearcely deferved the name of Chriflian ?? —** No, no, 
Sir, cries Strates, for God’s fake do not fay fo, 1 would rather die. 
I did not underftand you about Paros; there was no malice in my 
heart againft the Ruflians. God will blefs them, and my folly can 
do them do harm—Huzza, Catharine, and vidtory 1” whilft he 
toffed his cap into the air. 

* A number of the Agows had appeared upon the hill, juoft be- 


fore the valley, in filent wonder what Strates and | were doing at 
the 
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the altar. Two or three only had come down to the edge of the 
{wamp, had feen the grimaces and action of Strates, and heard him 
huzza; on which they had afked Woldo, as he entered into the 
village, what was the meaning of all this? Woldo told them, that 
the man was out of his fenfes, and had been bit by a mad dog; 
which reconciled them immediately to us. ‘They, moreover, faid, 
he would be infallibly cured by the Nile; but the cuftom, after 
meeting with fuch a misfortune, was to drink the water in the 
morning fafting. I was very well pleafed both with this turn 
Woldo gave the action, and the remedy we ftumbled upon by mere 
accident, which difcovered a connection, believed to fub/fift at this 
day, between this river and its ancient governor the dog-ftar.’ 

This long extract appeared neceilary, becaufe it relates to 
the principal object of Mr. Bruce’s travels ; and it is not the 
lefs interefting, becaufe it contains fome digreffions, which 
may ferve as a {pecimen of the traveller’s dialogues, and way 
of dealing with the natives; in which his dexterity and forti- 
tude appear in their full luftre. In his fpeeches and tranfac- 
tions, his behaviour, indeed, is confiftent throughout; and 
the characters of Achilles and Wigtes are not more ably fup- 
ported by Homer, than the character of Mr. Bruce is fuftain- 
ed and reprefented by Mr. Bruce himfelf. Through the re- 
mainder of the third volume, he profecutes the hiitory of the 
Nile, and particularly the caufes of its inundation. Of the 
various opinions collected on this fubject by Dicdorus Siculus, 
(1. i. c. 24.) he embraces that of Democritus of Abdera, and 
Agatharcides of Cnidus, viz. that the overflowing of the Nile 
was occafioned by the fun’ $ attraction of vapour from the frozen 
mountains of the north; which being carried by the wind 
fouthward, and thawed ie warmer climates, fell down on 
Ethiopia in deluges of rain. Mr. B. fully explains, and ably 
{upports, this opinion. Jn treating fubjeéts of natural philofo- 
phy, he appears to be on his own eround ; and his obfervations 
on the Nile’s increafe, we are perfuaded, * will give pleafure to 
the lovers of that fcience. We fhall infert the paflage, ob- 
ferving only, that the firft paragraph appears to be in- 
confiftent with what is faid at the bottom of p. 662. Hav- 
ing adopted the opinion of Democritus and Agatharcides, 
which agrees, in the main, with that of Herodotus, |. ii. c. 28, 
Mr. B. ought not to have talked of the dreamers of antiquity. 

¢ But whatever were the conjectures of the dreamers of antiquity, 


modern travellers and philofophers, defcribing witkout fyftem or 
prejudice what their eyes faw, have found that the inundation of 
Egypt bas been effected by natural means » perfectly confonant with 
the ordinary rules of Providence, and the laws given for the go- 
vernment of the reft of the univerfe. ‘They have found that the 
plentiful fall of the tropical rains produced every year at the fame 
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ime, by the a€tion of a violent fun, has been uniformly, without 
niracle, the caufe of Egypt being regularly overflowed. 

‘ The fun being nearly ftationary for fome days in the tropic of 
Capricorn, the air there becomes fo much rarified, that the heavier 
winds, charged with watery particles, rufh in upon it from the At- 
lantic on the weft, and from the Indiae Ocean on the eaft. The 
fouth wind, moreover, loaded with heavy vapour, condenfed ia 
that high ridge of mountatns not far fouth of the Line, which 
forms a {pine to the peninfula of Africa, and, running northward 
with the other two, furnifh wherewithal to reftore the equilibrium. 

‘The fan, having thus gathered fuch a quantity of vapours as it 
were to a focus, now puts them in motion, and drawing them after 
itin its rapid progrefs northward, on the 7th of January, for two 
years together, feemed to have extended its power to the atmo- 
{here of Gondar, when, for the firft time, there appeared in the 
ky, white, dappled, thin clouds, the fun being then diftant 34° 
from the zenith, without any one cloudy or dark fpeck having 
heen feen far feveral months before. Advancing to the Line wita 
increafed velocity, and defcribing larger {pirals, the fun brings on a 
few drops of rain at Gondar the 1ft of March, being then difant 
5° from the zenith ; thefe are greedily abforbed by the thirily foil ; 
and this feems to be the fartheft extent of the fun’s influence, 
capable of caufing rain, which then only falls in large drops, 
and Jafts but a few minutes: the rainy feafon, however, begins 
moft ferioufly upon its arrival at the zenith of every place, and 
thefe rains continue conftant and increafing after he has paffed it, 
in his progrefs northward. Before this, green boughs and leaves 
appear floating in the Bahar el Abiad, and thew that, in the lati- 
tude where it rifes, the rains are already abundant. ‘The Gallia, 
who inhabit, or have paffed that river, give account of its fitua- 
tion, which lies, as far as 1 could ever calculate, about 5° from the 
Line. 

‘In April, all the rivers in Amhara, Begemder, and Latta, firkt 
difcoloured, and then beginning to fwell, join the Nile in the fe- 
veral parts of its courfe neareft them; the river then, from the 
height of its angle of inclination, forces itielf through the ftagnane 
lake without mixing with it. in the beginning of May, hundreds 
of flreams pour themfelves from Gojam, Damor, Maithha, and 
Dembea, into the lake Tzana, which had become low by intenfe 
evaporation, but now begins to fill infenlibly, and contributes a 
large quantity of water to the Nile, before it falls down the cata- 
ratt of Alata. In the beginning of June, the fun having now 
paffed all Abyffinia, the rivers there are ali full, and then is che time 
of the greateit rains in Abyffinia, while it is for fome days, as it 
were, ftationary in the tropic of Cancer. 

* Thefe rains are collected by the four preat rivers in Abyflisia; 
the Mareb, the Bowiha, Tacazzé, and the Nile. All thefe prin- 
cipal, and their tributary itreams, wou!d, however, be abforbed, 
bor be able to pafs the burning deferts, or find their way into 
Egypt, were it not for the White River, which, rifing in a 
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of almoft perpetual rain, joins to it a never-failing ftream, equal {g 
the Nile itfelf. 

‘ In the firft days of May, the fun, in his way to the northern 
tropic, is vertical over the {mall village of Gerri, the limit of the 
tropical rains. Not all the influence of the fun, which has already 
paft its zenith, and for many days has been as it were ftationary 
within a few degrees of it over Syene, in the tropic of Cancer, can 
bring them one inch farther to the northward, neither do any dews 
fall there, as might be reafonably expected from the quantity of 
frefh and exhalable water that is then running in the Nile, though 
it paffes clofe by that village, and, after, through that wild and 
dreary defert. ‘The fa&t is certain, and furely curious; the caufe 
perhaps unknown, although it may be gueffed at. 

- © T conceive, that mountains are neceffary to occafion either rain 
or dew, by arrefling and flopping the great quantity of vapour 
which is here driven fouthward before the Etefian winds. Now, 
ai] that country between Gerri and Syene is flat and defert, fo that 
this interruption is wanting; and it is owing to the fame caufe, 
that the bounds of the tropical rains do ftop farther to the fouth- 
ward as you travel weftward, and in place of Jat. 26°, which is 
their limits at Gerri, they are confined within lat. 14° in that part 
of the kingdom of Sennaar which lies fouth and weit of that capi- 
tal, where all is free from mountains till you come to thofe of Kuara 
and Fazuclo. 

‘ Yet although the fan’s influence, when at its greateft, is not 
ftrong enough to draw the boundaries of the fummer’s rain farther 
nerth than Gerri, all the/time that it is in the tropic of Cancer at 
its greateit diitance, thefe rains are then at their heavieft throughout 
ail Abyffinia; and Egypt, and all its tabours, would foon be {wept 
into the Mediterranean, did not the fun now begin to change its 
{phere of action, by haftening its progrefs fouthward. 

‘ From Syene the fun pafles over the defert, and arrives at 
Gerri; here he reverfes the effects his influence had when on his 
paflage northward ; for whereas, in his whole courfe of declination 
northward, from the Line to Gerri, he brought on the rains at 
every place where he became vertical, fo now he cuts off thofe rains 
the inftant he returns to the zenith of each of thofe places pafling 
Over Abyflinia in his journey fouthward, till arrived at the Line, in 
the autumnal equinox, his influence ceafes on the fide of Abyfinia, 
and goes to extend itfelf to the fouthern hemifphere. And fo pre- 
cifely is this ftupendous operation calculated, that, én the 25th of 
September, only three days after the equinox; the Nile is generally 
found at Cairo to be at its higheft, and begins to diminifh every 
day after. 

‘ Thus far as to the caufe and progrefs of the Nile’s inundation 
in our northern hemifphere ; but fo mach light and confirmation is 
to be drawn from our confideration of the remainder of the fun’s 
journey fouthward, that I am perfuaded my following him thither 
will require no apology to my philofophic or inquifitive reader. 

‘ Immediately after the fun has paffed the Line he begins the 


rainy feafon to the fouthward, flill as he approaches the zenith . 
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each place; but the fituation and neceffities of this country being 
varied, the manner of promoting the inundation is changed. A 
high chain of mountains runs from about 6° fouth all along the 
middle of the continent towards the Cape of Good Hope, and in- 
terfects the fouthern part of the peninfula nearly in the fame man- 
ner that the river Nile does the northern. A ftrong wind from the 
fouth, Ropping the progrefs of the condenfed vapours, dafhes them 
againft the cold fummits of this ridge of mountains, and forms 
many rivers which efcape in the direction either eaft or weft, as the 
level prefents itfelf. If this is towards the weft, they fall down the 
fides of the mountains into the Atlantic, and if on the eaft, into the 
Indian Ocean. Now all thefe would be ufelefs to man, were the 
Etefian winds to reign, as one would think muft be the cafe, ana~ 
logous to what pafles in Egypt; nay, if any one wind prevailed, 
thefe rivers, {welled with rains, would not be navigable; but an- 
other wife and providential difpofition has remedied this. 

‘ The clouds, drawn by the violent action of the fun, are con- 
denfed, then broken, and fall as rain on the top of this high ridge, 
and {well every river, while a wind from the ocean on the ealt 
blows like a monfoon up each of thefe ftreams in a direction con- 
trary to their current, during the whole time of the inundation ; 
and this enables buats to afcend into the weitern parts of Sofala, 
and the interior country to the mountains, where lies the gold. 
The fame effe@, from the fame caufe, is produced on the weitern 
fide toward the Atlantic ; the high ridge of mountains being placed 
between the different countries weft and eaft, is at once the fource 
of their riches, and of thofe rivers which condué to the treafures, 
which would be otherwife inacceflible in the eaitern parts of the 
kingdoms of Benin, Congo, and Angola. 

* There are three remarkable appearances attending the inunda- 
tion of the Nile: every morning in Abyflinia is clear, and the fun 
fhines, About nine, a fmall cloud, not above four feet broad, 
appears in the eaft, whirling violently round as if upon an axis, 
but, arrived near the zenith, it firft abates its motion, then lofes its 
form, and extends itfelf greatly, and feems to call up vapours from 
all oppofite quarters. ‘Thefe clouds having attained nearly the 
fame height, rufh apainft each other with great violence, and put 
me always in mind of Elifha foretelling rain on Mount Carmei *, 
The air, impelled before the heavieft mafs, or {wifteft mover, makes 
an impreffion of its own form in the collection of clouds oppoifite, 
and the moment it has taken poffeffion of the fpace made to receive 
it, the moit violent thunder poilible to be conceived inftantly fol- 
lows, with rain; after fome hours, the fky again clears, with a 
wind at north, and it is always difagreeably cold when the thermo- 
meter is below 63°. : 

* The fecond thing remarkable is the variation of the thermo- 
meter; when the fun 1s in the fouthern tropic, 36° diftant from the 
zenith of Gondar, it is feldom lower than 72°; but it falls to 60" 
and 59° when the fun is immediately vertical; fo happily does 
the approach of rain compenfate the heat of the too-feorching fun. 
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* «1 Kings, chap. xvill. ver. 43.” — 
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© The third is, that remarkable ftop in the extent of the raing 
northward, when the fun, that has conduéted the vapours from the 
Line, and fhould feem, now more than ever, to be in poffeffion of 
them, is here over-ruled fuddenly, till, on its return to the ze. 
nith of Gerri, again it refumes the abfolute command over the 
rain, and recondutts it to the Line to furnifh diftant deluges to the 
fouthward. 

¢ I cannot omit obferving here the particular difpofition of thie 
peninfula of Africa; fuppofing a meridian line, drawn through the 
Cape of Good Hope, till it meets the Mediterranean where it 
bounds Egypt, and that this meridian has a portion of latitude that 
will comprehend all Abyflinia, Nubia, and Egypt below it, this 
fection of the continent, from fouth to north, contains 64° divided 
equally by the equator, fo that, from the Line to the fouthernmof 
point of Africa, is 32°; and northward, to the edge of the Mediter- 
ranean, is 32° alfo: now, if on each fide we fet off 2°, thefe are the 
limits of the variable winds, and we have then 30° fouth and 30° north,” 
within which fpace, on both fides, the trade-winds are confined ; 
fet off again 16° from the 32°, that is, half the diftance between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Line, and 16° between the Line and 
the Mediterranean, and you have the limits of the tropical rains, 16° 
on each fide of the equator: again, take half of 16°, which is 8°, 
and add it to the limits of the tropical rains, that is to 16°, and you 
have 24°, which is the fituation of the tropics.—There is fomething 
very remarkable in this difpofition.’ 

Mr. Bruce concludes his obfervations on this celebrated 


river in the following words : 

‘ I hope I have now fully exhaufted every fubje& worthy of in- 
quiry as to the place where the fountains of the Nile are fituated : 
and given the true caufe, and every thing curious attending its in- 
undations; and that, as in old times, catut Nili querere, to feek the 
fource of the Nile, was a proverb in ufe to fignify the impoflibility 
of an attempt, it may hereafter be applied, with as much rea{on, to 
denote the inutility of any fuch undertakings,’ 

After this boaft, and Mr. Bruce’s triumph over Alexander, 
Cambyfes, and Czfar, and al] the valour and all the learning 
of antiquity, it may be worth while here to paufe, and to 
confider the real amount of the new information which he has 
communicatgd. 

Of the innumerable ftreams that feed the lake of Tzana, 
there is one that ends in a boz, to which Mr. Bruce was con- 
ducted by Woldo, a lying guide, who told him it was the 
fource of the Nile. Mr. B., in a matter of far lefs import- 
ance, would not have taken Woldo’s word: but he is per- 
fuaded that, in this inftance, he fpoke truth, becaufe the cre- 
dulous barbarians of the neighbouring diftri@t paid fomething 
like worfhip to this brook ; which, at the diftance of fourteen 
miles from its fource, is not twenty feet broad, and no where 
one foot deep; (vol. ili, p. §80;) and again, (p. §93,) he fayss 
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jtsis hardly fit to turn a mill, being lefs than four yards over, 
and not four inches deep. 

Now, it is almoft unneceflary to obferve, that the na- 
tives of that country being, according to Mr. B.’s report, 
pagans, might be expected to worfhip the pure and fa- 
lutary ftream, to which, with other extraordinary qualities, 
their fuperftition afcribed the power of curing the bite of a 
mad dog. Had he traced to this fource any of the other rivu- 
lets, which run into the lake of Tzana, it is not unlikely that 
he might have met with fimilar inftances of credulity among 
the ignorant inhabitants of their banks. Yet this would not 
prove any one of them in particular to be the head of the Nile ; 
which, indeed, from his own and from preceding maps of the 
country, appears, like the hydra, to have many heads. We fhall 
not difpute with Mr. Bruce, that he is the firft European that 
topographically defcribes the fpot which he marks out for this 
peculiar honour ; but to his whole 13th chapter of book vi. we 
fhall oppofe an authority, which our readers of all clafles have 
an opportunity of confulting. This authority is nothing more 
learned than the map of Africa, in the fourth quarto edition of 
Guthrie’s Grammar. The reader will there find the head of 
the Nile laid down in the rith degree of N. Lat. precifely as 
in Mr. Bruce’s map; he will find the river running into, as 
well as out of, the lake, in the fame directions as laid down by 
Mr. B. ; and he will then fee it winding its courfe northward, 
exactly as Mr. B. defcribes, 

It would be trifling with the patience of our readers, to fay 
one word more on the queftion, whether the Portuguefe Je- 
fuits, or Mr. B., difcovered what they erroneoufly call the 
head of the Nile. Before either they, or he, had indulged 
themfelves in a vain triumph over the labours of antiquitys 
they ought to have been fure that they had effected what 
antiquity was unable to accomplifh. Now, the river defcribed 
by the Jefuit Kircher, (who colleted the information of his 
brethren,) as well as by Mr. Bruce, is not the Nile of which 
the ancients were in queft. This is amply proved by the 
prince of modern geographers, the incomparable D’Anville, (at 
leaft till our own Rennell appeared,) in a copious memoir 
publifhed in the 26th volume of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres, p. 45. To this learned differtation we refer 
Our readers; adding only to what M. D’Anville has there ob- 
ferved, that it feems probable, from Diodorus Siculus, 1. i. 
C. 23. fub init. compared with Herodotus, 1. ii. c. 28. that 
the ancients had two meanings when they {poke of the head or 
fource of the Nile; firft, literally, the head or fource of that 
great weftern ftream, now called the White River, which 
Contains a much greater weight of waters, and has a much 
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longer courfe, than the river defcribed by the Jefuits and Mr, 
B.; and 2dly, metaphorically, the caufe, whatever it was, of 
the Nile’s inundations. ‘This caufe they had difcovered to be 
the tropical rains which fall in the extent of 16 degrees dn 


_ each fide of the line ; which made the Sacriftan of Minerva’s 


temple at Sais, in Egypt, tell that inquifitive traveller, Hero- 
dotus, that the waters of the Nile run in two oppofite di- 
rections from its fource, north into Egypt, and fouth into 
Ethiopia ; and the reports of all African travellers ferve to ex- 
plain and confirm this obfervation. The tropical rains, they 
acknowlege, give rife to the Nile, and all its tributary ftreams, 
which flow northward into the kingdom of Sennaar, as well as 
to the Zebec, and to many large rivers which flow fouth into 
Ethiopia, and then, according to the inclination of the ground, 
fall into the Indian or Atlantic oceans. Among thofe which 
fall into the Jatter, Mr. B. vol. iii. p. 724. erroneoufly rec- 
kons the Niger, which on good grounds is believed, (fee the 
proceedings of the African Affociation, and particularly Major 
Rennel’s Memoir,) not to run into the fea, but to lofe itfelf in 
the fands of Tumbuétoo. Such then, according to the Egyp- 
tian priefts, is the true and philofophical fource of the Nile, a 
fource difcovered above 3000 years ago* ; and not, as Mr. B. 
and the Jefuits have fuppofed, the head of a paltry rivulet, one 
of the innumerable ftreams that feed the lake of ‘f'zana. 
Having effected the principal object of his travels, the difco- 
very of the fource of the Nile, our author was extremely foli- 
citous to return home; for which, however, he could not ob- 
tain the King of Abyflinia’s permiffion, until he had taken a 
folemn oath, that, when he had recovered his health, he would 
return to Abyflinia, with as many of his kindred as poflible, 
with their horfes, mufkets, and bayonets. Mr. B. (vol. iv. 
p. 8g.) fays, * he cannot but hope the impoffibility of perform- 
ing this oath extinguifhed the fin of breaking it: at any rate, 
the oath was perfonal, and the fubfequent death of the king 
muft have freed me from it.’ He informs us in a note, that it 
was reported, when he was at Sennaar, that the king had been 
defeated and flain by the rebels: obferving, £ I have no other 
authority, only think, all things confidered, it was moft pro- 
bable.’ (Ibid.) i1...$" 
[To be continued. | jh-«S- 
N. B. When we mentioned the following mifnomer, in our firft 
article relative to Mr. Bruce’s book, we had not then obferved the 
li? of ERRATA, printed at the end of his 5th volume, in which be 





* Long before Herodotus, Homer gives to the A’gyptus, oF 
Nile, the epithet ducerr:, gui calitus decidit, a river produced and 


fed by rains. Vid. Apollon. Lexicon Homeri, p. 280, voc. a 
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has himfelf corrected the miftake, by refloring to the Abbi La 
PLucHeE his right to the honour of having written the SPECTACLE 
pE LA NaTuRE, inftead of the Abie VERTOT: See Rev. for 
June, p. 185- The overfight mult, therefore, be placed ra- 
ther to our account, than to that of Mr. Bruce, 
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Art. XIV. Chara&ers and Anecdotes of the Court of Sweden. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 6o0inall. 10s. Boards. Harlow. 1790. 


6 Rar work, though tranflated from a foreign language, is 
firft publifhed in Englifh. The original manufcript, it 
feems, fell into the hands of a traveller lately returned from a 
tour to the-northern courts; and as it appeared to him to con- 
tain an authentic and interefting account of the perfons moft 
diftinguifhed by their fortune or talents at the court of Sweden, 
from the year 1770 to 1790, he thought that a tranflation of it 
would be an acceptable prefent to the Englifh reader. The 
author’s fhort preface gives a very juft idea of the nature and 
contents of this publication. 

‘ The life of princes is a continual fhow, that of their attendants 
a continual expectance ; firlt, till fome part of the fhow is begun, 
and then till it finifhes. Even their diverfions, daily reproduced, 
and always the fame, offer not a great deal of amufement: a ra- 
tional being, with fome degree of activity, muft therefore look out 
for other occupations than thofe of his place. Some have recourfe 
to intrigues, others to cards and dice; and fome few remain difin- 
terefted fpectators of the game, and thofe are not always the lefs 
entertained. Under all the apparent monotony of courts, there is 
variety enough for an attentive obferver: paflions and follies, the 
fovereign rulers of the greateft part of mankind, have perhaps been 
the fame in all ages of the world, but their modifications are dif- 
ferent, in confequence of their mixture in the compofition of every 
individual, as alfo their mafks are varjed, according to their differ- 
ent views and purfuits. Even the cenforious reports fo common in 
courts, if not always founded in truth, have at lealt fome founda- 
tion in the prevailing folly of the time, and may thus be thought - 
of ufe to the hiftorians of our fpecies. 1 therefore flatter myfelf not 
to have fixed upon the worfe employment of my leifure hours, in 
writing down what I have feen or heard, with fo ftri€t a regard to 
truth, as may be confiftent with tolerable good morals ; for the pic- 
ture of vices, if any thing fuch might be the cafe, never did any 
fervice to mankind.’ 

In the court of Sweden, the King is not only the principal,’ 
but the moft interefting character. 

Before he introduces his readers to the King of Sweden, the 
author of this performance leads them through a long train of 
attendants, With the bluntnels of Englifhmen, we fhall omit 
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this formality, and bring forward at once the character of mas 
jefty itfelf. 

« As to the character of the king of Sweden, he is generally al, 
lowed to be one of the mott amiable and popular princes in Europe, 
He has a particular gift to gain the heart of every one. His con- 
verfation in public is full of wit, politenefs, and a kind attention 
to make every one eafy ; in private he {peaks with the cordiality 
and fimplicity of a friend; he grants favours with apparent fatif- 
faction to himfeif, and knows how to refufe without giving uneafi- 
nefs. His clemency is founded on his great fenfibility, which could 
never yet permit him to punifh wich death or infamy any one per- 
fonally known to him. He has often wifhed that he might never 
unavoidably be forced ta fuch an act of feverity, becaufe the re- 
membrance would ever make him unhappy. It may be faid that 
he inherits his father’s heart with the genius of his mother.. Had 
he been a private man, he would have made his fortune either in 
the line of politics or literature. His knowledge in hiftory and di- 
plomatiques is prodigious; his publie fpeeches in the diets, and 
upon other occafions, have an uncommon force and elegance, 
worthy fych a fpeaker; and feveral plays he has compofed for the 
newly conftituted national ftage, are of a richnefs in their compofi- 
tion and purity in their morals that befpeak the prince and the le- 
giflator; and notwithftanding all the’pains he had taken to prevent 
being known as the author, it foon became no fecret that they were 
from the pen of majefty. 

‘ Though now an avowed author, it has not been remarked that 
he ever had any jealoufy of other authors. I make this obfervation, 
becaufe what the French call jaloufie de metier is a paflion which 
often creeps into the nobieft minds. Even the late king of Pruflia, 
one of the greateft men of the age in which he lived, was not ex- 
empt from this foible: it is known he never loved the king of 
Sweden, and I prefume to fay, from no other reafon but that he 
Jooked upon his nephew as a rival in fame. But that he fhould 
carry his refentment fo far as to infert in his Memoircs downright ca- 
Jumnies on fo near arelation, that, for the glory of Frederick the 
Second, I would willingly believe impoffible. I don’t know through 
what hands thofe Memoires may have paffed; but if that article, 
where the king of Sweden is charged with a plot for burning the 
Danith fleet, be really written by his uncle’s own hand, it muf 
have been the invention of fame officious courtier to amufe the old 
monarch in fome tedious hour; for I never heard that any body 
knew any thing of the matter either in Denmark or Sweden ; and 
there is no realon why the Danifh miniftry thould have concealed it 
at the time; neither is it poflibie that fuch an attempt could have 
been carried on without fome accomplices in Sweden, and certainly 
it would then not have been Jong a fecret: never was King Gulta- 
vys more eagerly cenfured than among his own fubjects. , 

‘ There are fome of them who never mifs an occafion of bless 
and even mifreprefenting his conduct. What they commonly dwel 
upon is gn affertion that he wanted fincerity. 1 cannot of — 
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declare that the accufation is not founded in truth, but certain it is 
that it never was heard of among the people till after the diet of 
1778. There is much reafon to believe that it was occafioned by 
the regulations then adopted refpecting brandy : many of the repre- 
fentatives of the peafants having it in their inftructions to obtain 
the liberty of diftilling that liquor for private ufe, they had feveral 
times been about to afk admittance to the King, that they might 
obtain that advantage ; but fome gentlemen who had promifed their 
good offices for that purpofe, and well knew that the king would 
not grant the requelt, perfuaded them not to mind any thing of 
the matter for the prefent, for that the king would be more pleafed 
to do them that favour of his own will, and fuch they faid was his 
majefty’s intention. The peafants at their return home flanered 
their countrymen with the promifes that had been given them ; but 
when thefe proved ineffectual, and the king a fhort time after laid 
the preparation of brandy under the crown *, it is no wonder if the 
people grew uneafy, and liftened to the infinuations of thofe who 
wifhed to attribute this artful contrivance to the particalar will of 
the king. Since that time he has been always taxed with diflimula- 
tion ; and it is alfo poffible that his manners have given fome cre- 
dit to fuch reports: perfons who live with him continually cannot 
deny that he often feems a ftranger to things very well known to 
him, and on other occafions pretends to be well inftructed upon 
matters of which he is perfe€tly ignorant. But that may be a habit 
contracted by meditating politics, where fuch means are fometimes 
of the fame neceffity as countenance in a game; neither ought 
princes or minifters to be judged by the fame rules as private men, 
becaufe their firft duty is to facrifice all other confiderations to the 
benefit of their country. 

* He is likewife charged with being very apt to forget his pro- 
mifes, which has often given his favourites occafion to afk for his 
hand-writing, as a fecurity for his fulfilling them; but as I never 
heard of any particular inftance of his breach of promife, I believe 
this accufation to be of no greater weight than feveral others in- 
vented by malice and difcontent. 

‘ The king has of late been accufed of too much economy in 
{mall objeéts, and too little in great ones. That, I believe, is a 
common fault in perfons of high rank ; great expences, as being 
commonly made in public, give a fatisfaction to their vanity, but 
when they lay out {mall fums, they look upon them as impairing 
their refources for making up greater ones. 

‘ He is further blamed for too much familiarity with young 
people, many of whom grow vain and arrogant, looking upon 
themfelves as perfonages of great confequence, becaufe the king 
has been pleafed to jeit with them and treat them on a footing of 
intimacy. But it muft be allowed, that to a perfon who wants 
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* * When the old bifhop Serenius took leave of the king at the 
diet of 1772, he told his majefty, that if he would preferve the love 
of the common people, there were two things he never fhould couch 
at—rzligien and brandy.’ 
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company for recreation after ferious bofinefs, young people are 
more fitted for the purpofe than old ones; and if fome young gen- 
tlemen cannot bear with moderation fuch a favour from their fo- 
vereign, it is certainly heir fault, and it will turn to the prejudice 
of none but themfelves. 

« What is the moft remarkable in the character of the Swedifh 
monarch is a vivacity of temper and a flow of fpirits that never 
Jeave him. He fleeps very little, and fupports eafily the greateft 
fatigues. He is thus naturally bent to an active life, and war will 
be his element. Should he meet with fuccefs, he will perhaps be 
another Charles XII. though probably with more prudence.’ 

Whoever delights in hearing the intrigues and adventures of 
waiting lords, and waiting ladies, will receive much amufement 
from this work; which aftords one proof, among many, of what 
Montefquieu fays, that throughout the world, courtiers have 
always formed the moft idle, frivolous, deceitful, voluptuous, 
and profligate, clafs of mankind. The tranflator’s ftyle bears 
ftrong marks of a foreign extraction: but his livelinefs inclines 
us to pardon his want of correctnefs; and_if he is really a 
foreigner, he has reafon to congratulate himfelf on the progrefs 
that he has already made in our language. Gil...g 
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Art. XV. The Hiftory of France, from the fir. Eftablifhment of 
that Monarchy to the prefent Revolution. 3 Vols. 8ve. pp.55 3. 
502. 358. 18s. Boards. Kearfley. 1790. 


HE proximity of fituation, the confequent union or oppofi- 

tion of intereft, the common participation in the fame 
events, and the repeated ftruggles for fuperiority in arts, in 
f{cience, and in arms, have, in all ages, rendered the hiftory 
of France an object'of importance to this country: but the 
late fingular,- aftonifhing, and almoft incredible revolution in 
that kingdom, has now made its annals doubly interefting ta 
every friend of freedom. To behold the fubjeéts of a mighty 
empire, who fo recently groaned beneath the iron hand of op- 
preffion, breaking from the fetters of tyranny and fupertftition, 
in which they have been fo long enchained ; to fee them, in- 
ftead of meanly facrificing the happinefs of millions to the 
pomp, the pageantry, the power, the pleafures, or the vices of 
a few individuals, now géneroufly emulate each other in aflert- 
ing, with impartiality, firmnefs and moderation, the common 
good of all their countrymen at large; is a fpectacle which muft 
fll with delight every philofophic, every benevolent, every 
Chriftian heart. At fuch a fpeftacle, the heart of a Briton, 
who looks on liberty, civil and religious, as his birth-right, 
and who holds jt to be the primary end of all government to 
fecure and extend its ineftimable bleffings, muft {well with 
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captures of a peculiar kind. With every other. liberal and 
enlightened European, he mut rejoice that fuch multitudes are 
reftored to the rights of man: but as the native of a country 
already fufficiently advanced in the knowlege and practice of 
freedom to make him hope that no further improvement of it, 
which he may behold in others, is placed beyond his reach; ‘he 
mutt alfo exult in the profpeét, that he himfelf may benefit by 
the wifdom, and profit by the examplef, of a people, whofe, 
counfellors and governors, while they have laboured with afli- 
duity and uprightnefs to promote the felicity of their confti- 
tuents, have fecured their own immortal fame*. Britons, 
therefore, difpofed, at no time, to view with indifference what 
was pafling in France, muft now turn their eyes toward that 
country with more than common concern and watchfulnefs ; 
and in order more thoroughly to comprehend the prefent 
events, mult naturally be defirous of acquiring, of recalling, 
a knowlege of the patt. 

A hiftory, then, which comes to us under fuch circum. 
ftances; at fuch a time; and which carries on the narrative 
uninterruptedly from the foundation of the monarchy to the 
very eve of the revolution; is fure to excite attention; and, 
if it be tolerably executed, cannot fail to meet with a favourable 
reception. Of the prefent work, the execution has not only 
anfwered, but exceeded, our expectation. In the narrow come 
pafs of three octavo volumes, comprizing a period of more 
than thirteen centuries, a judicious reader will not expect to 
find any laboured inveftigation of doubtful points; any new or 
unufual light thrown on received facts or opinions ; any pro- 
found aifplay of political fagacity; any deep refearches into the 
hidden caules of events; nor any minute detail of inferior and 
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* In fuch a fudden and rapid tranficion from a ftate of flavery to 
that of a FREE PEOPLE, that fome circumitances fhould have oc+ 
curred which we do not approve; that there fhould have been fome 
excefles to deplore; fome regulations to revife; fome millekes 
which more mature coniideration and further experience may, and 
probably will, correét; is not at all furprifing. The wonder js, thac 
ina revolution of fuch immenfe extent and magnityde, there 
fhauld be fo little to blame, and fo much to praife. The defeéts 
are few and infignificant. Like the {pots on the fun, they are lof 
mm the general fplendor and brightnefs of the whole. ‘The merits 
are numerous and important. Ilo many of their proceedings, and 
nore efpecially on the fubject of religious liberty, the French 
National Affembly have fet an example of wifdom and liberality to 
the Britith Parliament. Our countrymen, we hope, will not fuffer 
ihemfelves to be outdone in the generous ftrife to extend the free- 
dom and promote the happinefs of mankind: the only flrife and 
competition worthy of two great and enlightened nations. 
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fubordinate circumftances: but he will find, what, at the pre. 
fent juncture, will probably be more acceptable, a concife and 
comprehenfive view of the whole hiftory. He will find the 
great outlines of the portrait delineated by the pencil of a {ki}. 
ful artift. He will fee every feature in its proper place, and 
due proportion ; and while the more feeble ftrokes and delj. 
cate touches, which do not enter into a fketch, are judicioufly 
omitted, the bolder and more prominent lineaments are marked 
with that accuracy and precifion which conftitute a juft and 
ftriking likenefs. ‘To drop the metaphor ; the author’s materials 
are well felected, and well arranged; his obfervations and re- 
marks are ingenious, and difcover a knowlege of human nature; 
and his language is generally correct and animated. 

The influence which the beautiful, but unprincipled, Ber. 
trade de Montfort, Countefs of Anjou, acquired over the mind 
of Philip the Firft, whom fhe perfuaded to marry her in the 
lifetime of her hufband, is thus illuftrated, in the account 
which is given of her intrigues to ruin that monarch’s amiable 
fon; who afterward afcended the throne, with the title of 
Lewis the Sixth: 

« However the abilities of Lewis might contribute to his own 
glory, and to the relief of his father, they fubjected him to the 
hatred and perfecution ef Bertrade; his genius and fortune ob- 
firuéted the royal hopes of her own fons, whom fhe ftill flattered 
herfelf might, if that prince was removed, fucceed to the throne. 
The eafy king was perfuaded to gratify a miftrefs whom he loved, 
at the expence of a on whom he mutt have efteemed; and to avoid 
the dangerous enmity of his mother-in-law, Lewis obtained per- 
miffion to vifit England. He was received by Henry (who on the 
death of his brother William Rufus had poffeffed himfelf of the fo- 
vereignty of that ifland, to the exclufion of William of Normandy) 
with every mark of refpec&t: even here, if we can credit the tefli- 
mony of concurring hiftorians, the unabated malice of Bertrade 
purfued him; and by a letter fubfcribed with the name of Philip, 
the king of England was requefted to retain his gueft in confine- 
ment, or extinguifh the dread of his return by death. The virtue 
of Henry fpurned at a propofal which infulted his own honour; 
his horror of the crime was difplayed in his tender regard of Lewis; 
to that prince he delivered the letter which contained the fatal 
fecret. In vain did the injured Lewis demand on his return that 
juftice to which he was eminently entitled, both from a father and 
a fovereign: thefe duties were overwhelmed by the fatal paffion for 
Bertrade; and the king was contented with difowning the fignature, 
without endeavouring to difcover or to punifh the authors of the 
impofture. ' 

‘ But the rage of a difappointed woman was not to be checked 
by fhame, or controlled by the dread of punifhment; her former 
attempt fufliciently evinced how equal fhe was to the commiffion of 
she moft daring crime, and the confided in the partiality — 
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king to fcreen her from the fword of juftice, or the vengeance of 
the people: a faithful fervant of her guilt adminiftered to her 
afions by the effects of poifon; the banefal potion was fwallowed 

y Lewis, and the ftrength of his confticution for a long time 
feemed overpowered by the violence of the noxious draught. ‘The 
arts of medicine were exhaufted in vain, and the ableft phyficians 
defpaired of his life; he was faved by the {kill of a ftranger: bat 
thefe re-iterated inftances of implacable averfion had at Jaft tri- 
umphed over his patience, and he prepared to defend that life by 
arms, which he had in vain endeavoured to fecure by fubmiffion and 
by exile. Bertrade would probably have fallen a victim to the juft 
refentment of the injured hero, had fhe not averted the danger by 
the fame arts as fhe had acquired her dominion over Philip, and 
maintained her afcendancy over the count of Anjou. Lewis was 
not infenfible to the tears of repenting beauty; he confented to 
pardon ; and Bertrade ever afterwards affected to declare, with how 
much fincerity it is not for us to decide, That he, and he alone, de- 
ferved to inherit the kingdom -which he had preferved.’ , 

Of the author’s talent for defcription, his relation of the 
unfortunate crufade of Lewis the Seventh will afford a proper 
{pecimen : 

‘ The forces which affembled under the ftandard of the king of 
France, have been computed at the almoft incredible number of 
feventy thoufand cavalry, and one hundred thoufand infantry. 
The reins of government were, during his abfence, entrufted to 
Rodolph, count of Vermandois, and to Suger, abbot of St. Denys, 
whofe counfels he had rejected, but whofe prudence and judgment 
he efteemed. At the head of this unwieldy hoft, Lewis traverfed 
fuccefsfully the plains of Hungary, and encamped under the walls 
of Conftantinople. In the interview with Manuel Comnenus, the 
feat of the French monarch was a low ftool, befide the throne of 
the emperor of the Eaft; but Lewis foon after afferted his oppreffed 
dignity; and when he had tranfported his army beyond the Bof- 
phorus, declined the offer of a fecond conference, unlefs his bro- 
ther would meet him on equal terms, either on the fea or land. 
From the fhores of the Bofphorus, Lewis advanced through a coun- 
try inhabited by profeffed friends and fecret enemies. The Greeks 
beheld with terror the innumerable fwarms that had poured from 
the Weft; and the gates of the cities, both of Europe and Afia, 
were clofely barred againft the crufaders. The fcanty pittance of 
food was let down in bafkets from the walls; the paffes were forti- 
fied, the bridges broken down, and the ftragglers pillaged and 
murdered. The impetuous paffions of Manuel Comnenus had been 
aroufed by the numbers and martial fpirit of the pilgrims of the 
Welt, who violated the majefty, and endangered the fafety of the 
empire; and the prince and the people combined to difcourage the 
formidable emigration of their Chriitian brethren by every {pecies 
of injury and opprefiion. 

* The emulation of the Germans had induced them to prefs for- 
ward to the fcene of action; the lingering fteps of the French had 
been retarded by jealoufy; their junction might have commanded 
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fuccefs, their divifion enfured defeat. At Nice, Lewis met Cop. 
rad, his rival inthe pious warfare, returning wounded from a glo- 
rious but ero Re combat on the banks of the Mecander, and 
reduced to exchange the proud dream of conqueft for a fecure 
paflage to Paleftine by fea, in fome veffels which he borrowed from 
the Greeks. Yet the misfortunes of the Germans ferved not to 
abate the {welling hopes of the Franks; and Lewis, without expe- 
rience or caution, advanced through the fame country to a fimilar 
fate. The vanguard, with the Oriflame of St. Denys, had ruthed 
forward with inconfiderate fpeed; and the king, who commanded 
the rear, when he arrived in the evening camp, could no longer 
difcern his companions through the gloom of the night. Inftead 
of the friendly voices of their countrymen, the French were aftonith- 
ed and difmayed by the diffonant and hoftile fhouts of the Turks: 
their terror and diforder were encreafed by the darknefs which in- 
volved them; and they were encompafied and overwhelmed by the 
innumerable hoft of the infidels. The king himfelf had difplayed 
his valour in the foremoft ranks, and owed his fafety to the dark- 
nefs of the night and the prowefs of his own arm. [n the general 
difcomfiture he climbed up a tree, and on the dawn of day he 
efcaped alive, but almoft alone, to the camp of the van-guard. 
The condition of this part of the army could afford to Lewis bue 
little confolation; the minds of the foldiers were depreffled by the 
irreparable lofs of their companions; the fame fate feemed to im- 

end over them; their fainting fteps were purfued by the ferocious 
myriads of the Turks, inflamed by vitory and infatiate of blood: 
their fears were augmented by their ignorance of the country; and 
the majority of the guides, which they had brought from Laodicea, 
had perifhed in the late difafterous a€&tion. After a march, me- 
morable for every {pecies of diftrefs, they beheld with tranfport the 
welcome towers of Salia, and haftened to fhelter themfelves within 
the friendly walls. The fight of the ocean relieved them from the 
dread of future dangers by land; and Lewis was content to embark 
in that fea-port, the wretched remnant of his hoft that could be 
fupplied with veflels, and dire& his courfe for Antioch. He was 
received with open arms by Raymond of Poitiers, who ruled that 
principality with independent authority: but to public calamity 
fucceeded the pang of domeftic mifery; and it could not be cun- 
cealed from the eye of a tender hufband, that the fidelity of his 
queen Eleanor had been facrificed to repay the hofpitality of Ray- 
mond. 

‘ From this fcene of difhonour Lewis, accompanied by his re- 
luétant queen, hoifted fail for Jerufalem, and rejoined in the facred 
city the former rival of his glory, the prefent partner of his diftrefs. 
Yet the ardour of the emperor and the king was not totally extin- 
guifhed ; their zeal was revived by the fight of the holy fepulchres; 
and with the fhattered remains of their forces and the troops of 
Baldwin the Third, king of Jerufalem, they determined to form 
the fiegeof Damafeus. Strong in itfelf, and in the valour and 
number of its garrifon, the city was ftill more effeétually proveéted 
by the arts of corruption, and the mutual jealoufies of the ne 
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The Chriftians of the Eaft littened with difgui to the rumour, that 
Damafcus, when taken, would be the reward of the count of 
Flanders: their envy induced them to betray the caufe in which 
they had embarked; the eonvoys were furprifed; the works were 
infulted ; and Conrad and Lewis were at length compelled to re- 
jinquifh the hopelefs enterprife, and with the perfonal fame of 
piety and courage prepared to return to Europe. From a port in 
Syria, the king of France fteered towards Calabria; but his feeble 
fquadron was opprefied by the numerous fleets of the Greeks; and 
che monarch himfelf was perhaps refcued from captivity by the 
accidental encounter of the naval forces of Sicily, commanded by 
their celebrated Admiral-George. From Calabria, directing his 
foottteps to Rome, after a perional conference with the Roman 
pontiff, Eugenius the Third, and lamenting the difgrace of the 
Chriftian arms, he arrived in his own capital, from which he had 
been fo fatally deluded by the vifionary profpect of Afiatic con- 
velt.’ 
’ Our readers will perufe with pleafure the following intereft- 
ing narrative of the caufgwhich confpired to produce the in- 


fanity of the unhappy Charles the Sixth: 

© ‘fhe Sieur de Craon, a profligate nobleman, had been entruft- 
ed by the court of France with a confiderable {um of money for the 
fupport of the duke of Anjou, reduced to extreme diftrefs by his 
Italian expedition. He had betrayed the confidence which had 
been thus repofed in him; and diflipated the money in his licentious 
pleafures at Venice. By the credit of the duke of Orleans, the 
brother of the king, he obtained his pardon, and returned to court, 
to abufe the clemency of his fovereign by an a& of more atrocious 
treachery. ‘To gratify his private refentment, he attempted to 
aflafinate the conitable, Oliver Cliflon, whom he fufpeGed of having 
promoted his difgrace. The veteran hero was attacked as he re- 
turned from the hotel of St. Pol by twenty ruffians; and although 
he defended himfelf with his fword with his wonted intrepidity, he 
at length fell, from the lofsof blood and the number of his wounds. 
The goodnefs of his conftitution triumphed over the bloody malice 
of his affailants, while Craon fled from the vengeance of his in- 
cenfed fovereign to the protection of the duke of Brittany. 

* Charles demanded the criminal; and on the refufal of the 
duke, prepared to compel him, notwithflanding the remonftrances 
of the dukes of Burgundy and Berri, at the head of a numerous 
army. Accompanied by thefe princes, he had fcarce arrived at 
Mans before he was feized with a flow fever; but his impatience to 
punifh the crime of Craon, and the contempt of the duke of Brit- 
tany, induced him to refift the advice of his phyficians, and to con- 
tinue his march. As he paffed through a foreft hetween Mans and 
La Fleche, in the heat of the day, the bridle of his horfe was 
fuddenly feized by a man in wretched apparel, black and hideous; 
Who exclaimed, ‘* My king, where are you going? you are be- 
trayed!” and then inftantly difappeared. At that moment, a page 
Who carried the king’s lance, and under the preflure of fatigue had 
fallen afleep, let fail the lance on a helmet which another page 
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carried before him. This noife, with the fudden appearance and 
exclamation of the man, concurred to produce an immediate and 
fatal effect on the king’s imagination. He drew his fword, and 
firuck furioufly on every fide; three perfons, befides the page wha 
dropped the lance, were the victims of his phrenzy; at length he 
was difarmed and fecured. The violence of the effort had exhaufted 
his ftrength; and he was conveyed, fenfelefs and motionlefs, to Mans, 

« This account, ftrange and improbable, is yet fupported by the 
united teftimonies of contemporary hiftorians. Probably the mind 
of the king, oppreffed by indifpofition, prefented to his fancy the 
ideal figure, the fource of his terror; probably the duke of Bur- 
gundy ufed this artifice to fright him from an expedition, from 
which he had endeavoured ineffeétually to diffuade. But whatever 
was the caufe of Charles’s delirium, the confequences were melan. 
choly. The invafion of Brittany was immediately abandoned; the 
king was re-conducted to Paris; and expreffed, on the recovery of 
his fenfes, his horror at the blood which had been thus unknow- 
ingly fpilt. 

‘ Daring the three days that his delirium had lJafted, the grief of 
his people proclaimed the blamelefs tenor of his adminiftration ; 
the intelligence of his recovery was welcomed by marks of un- 
feigned and unbounded tranfport; but it was foon difcovered that 
he no longer poffefled that clear comprehenfion and ftrength of 
judgment, which had formerly characterized him. ‘The doubtful 
ftate of his intellects rendered it neceflary that the royal power 
fhou!d be veited in more able hands; and the competition for the 
regency brought forward two characters which hitherto had been 
concealed from public obfervation. Ifabella, the confort of the 
unfortunate monarch, has been already celebrated for her uncom- 
mon beauty and infinuating addrefs: but thefe qualities were 
alloyed by a mind violent, vindictive, and intriguing ; by a heart 
infenfible to the natural affeftions of a parent, but open to flattery, 
and fufceptible of the impreflion of every lawlefs paffion. The 


duke of Orleans, the brother of the king, had but juft entered his 


twentieth year; his perfon was graceful, his features animated, 
and he was by nature and education formed to fucceed in gallantry; 
his early marriage with Valentina, the daughter of the duke of 
Milan, a princefs of extraordinary charms and accomplifhments, 
did not preveot him from engaging in a variety of licentious amours; 
and his intimacy with his royal fifter-in-law was abhorred as cri- 
minal and inceftuous. Profufe and prodigal, his hopes were in- 
flamed by the partiality of the queen y and he openly afpired to the 
regency: but the flates regarded him with prudent diftruft; and 
conferred the adminiftration of affairs on the more mature years of his 
uncle, the duke of Burgundy. Oliver Cliffon, perfecuted by that 
prince, and deprived of the {word of conftable, which was beftowed 
on the count of Eu, retired into his native province, defended his 
poffeffions in that country by his own valour and that of his vaffals, 
and at length eff-cted a reconciliation with the duke of Brittany. 

‘ A few months feemed to reftore the health and underftand- 
ing of the wretched Charles, when an accident fcarce lefs extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary than the firit, plunged him into his former phrenz . An 
entertainment had been given in honour of the marriage o one of 
the queen’s attendants; and fix mafques entered the apartment, dif- 

sifed like fatyrs, in dreffes made of linen, covered with rofin, and 
while warm powdered with down: Thefe were the king and five 
lords of his court. ‘The perfon of Charles attracted the notice of the 
duchefs of Berri; and although ignorant who he was, fhe engaged 
him in converfation. In the mean time the duke of Orleans, out of 
levity, run a lighted torch againft one of the party; the flame was 
inftantly communicated to the refit; and amidft their torments, they 
repeatedly cried out, “* Save the king! Save the king!” The 
duchefs of Berri, recolle€ting that it muft be the mafque with whom 
the hed been converfing, wrapped him in her cloak, and preferved 
him from the danger. One efcaped by jumping into a ciftern of 
water; but the other four perifhed in the greateft agonies. The 
terror of the king was attended by an inftant relapfe; and the un- 
happy delirium continued, though with fome intervals of reafon, to 


the laft moments of his life.’ 
[ To be continued. | Peay. 
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Art. XVI. Advice to the future Laureat: an Ode. By Peter Pindar, 
Efq. 4to. pp. 18. 1s.6d. Kearfley. 1790. 


HE ingenious and fpirited P. P. (not the ** Clerk of this pa- 
rifh,” who figures fo notably in Swift’s works), ever 
watchful of THE TIMES, for frefh fupplies of fubjeCts, fuitable 
to the humour of his fatiric Mufe, never fails to catch the ocCA~ 
sions, living as they rife. Accordingly, the death of the late 
very refpectable laureat, could not be overlooked. There was 
fome novelty in the topic; and, moreover, Kings (Peter’s prime 
favourites) were {till included. 

“ Peter mu/t have kings,’’—as he declared, in one of his late 
productions.—Without kings, and ‘* fuch like things,” the 
Mule of the Britifh Pindar would probably die of famine; an 
event which we fhould ferioufly deplore: for, without her, to 
whom fhould we look for thofe flafhes of merriment that fo 
frequently fet our table in a roar? 

The plan of the prefent work may be colleéted from the fol« 
lowing * argument’ prefixed to it: 

* The Poet exprefleth wonderful curiofity for knowing the future 
Laureat—reporteth the Candidates for the fublime office of Poetical 
Trompeter—recommendeth to his Mufe the praifes of Economy, 
Poultry, Cow-Pens, Pigs, Dunghills, &c.—advifeth the mention of 
his prefent money-loving Majefty of Naples, alfo of the great Peo- 
ple of Germany.—Pever gently criticifeth poor Tuomas, and ut- 
tereth ftrange things of Courts—he exclaimeth fuddenly, and boatt- 
eth of his purity—he returneth fweetly to the unknown Laureat, 


aketh him pertinent gueftions, and informeth him what a Laureat 
fiould refemble,’ 
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In the fecond part of his poem, the Bard feels himfelf on 2 
fudden, metamorphofed into a king! and, big with the idea of 
virtuous royalty, and infpired with /overeign contempt for flavith 
adulation, and venal flatterers, whether privy counfellors, of 
poets laureat, or,——-(but we mean not to copy the whole red. 
book,) he talks loudly of court reformation, and the culture of 
the arts and {ciences, on the pureft patriotic principles. In re. 
turn, his moft virtuous majefty would have no fulfome, no 
hired panegyrics on himfelf : 
« My foul affames a loftier wing ; 
I’m chang’d, I feel myfe!fa King ! 
I’m fcepter’>d—on my head the crown defcends ! 
To purple turn’d my coat of parfon’s grey, 
Now let my Majeity itfelf difplay, 
And fhow that Kings and glory may be friends,’ — 
¢ 1’l] have no Laureat—facred be the ode; 
Unfullied let its torrent roll! 
Few merits mine, the Mefe’s wing to load ; 
Small grace of form, and no fublime of foul ; 
And yet, whate’er the merits that are mine, 
By verfe unvarnjfh’d fhal! they fhine. 


The real Virtues dare themfelves difplay, 
And need no pedeftal to fhow away : 

Each from herfelf her own importance draws, 
And fcorns a chatt’ring Poet’s mock applaufe. 
Have niggard Nature, and my ftars, unkind, 
Of fenfe and virtues ftript my defert mind ; 
My name let Silence, with her veil, invade, 
And cold Oblivion pour th’ eternal fhade. 


Oblig’d not to an Author’s rhyme, 
Important, down the itream of Time, 
O let me fail, or not at all; 
Too proud for Bards to take in tow my name, 
Jult like the Viétory *, or Fame*, 
That drag along the jollyboat or yawi. 
Away, the little fniv’ling fpiritc— 
Away the bate of rifing merit— 
Thy heav’n-ward wing, afpiring Genius, wave; 
I will not, lev’ling with a jaundic’d eye, 
The fecret blunderbufs let fly, 
To give thee, O thou royal bird! a grave. 
Pil have no poet-perfecution—no ! 
Proud of its liberty, the verfe fhall flow; 
‘The mouth of Pegafus fhall feel no curb: 
Jf, idly wanton, Poets tax me wrong, 
‘Their’s is the infamy, for their’s the fong— 
Such blafts fhall ne’er my foul’s deep calm difturb. 
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But, fhould fair Truth to Satire lend an edge, 
Bid with more force defcend her thund’ring fledge, 
My juftice dares not break that poet’s pipe ; 
And, like a fchool-boy, to the tyger’s den, 
Who wanton flings a cat, a cock, or hen, 
I will not give him to Macdonald’s* gripe.’ 


We have long entertained an idea, that a fuppreffion of the 
lace of court-poet was in contemplation ; and, accordingly, on 
the death of the late juftly diftinguifhed laureat, Rumour af- 
frmed that he was to have no fucceflor :—but Rumour, fre- 
quently premature, was fo in this inftance. 

Indeed, it was always matter of furprize to us, to fee men of 
real talents, and truly refpectable for literary character, conde 
fcending to place on their brows a wreath of laurel, beftowed 
on fuch terms, as, it might be imagined, would allure none but 
a Shadwell, a Tate, a Eufden, or a Cibber. G 





es 


Art. XVII. Hifory of the late Revolution in the Dutch Republic. 
8vo. pp. 214. 48. Boards. Edwards. 1789. 


I" has long been decided, that turbulence is a peculiar attri- 
bute of free ftates ; for where the meafures of government 
depend on majorities of uninfluenced votes, every difference of 
intereft or fentiment is a never-failing fource of conteft, in- 
trigue, and party animofity ; and parties will exert their powers 
to the extent of their latitude of action ; efpecially where the 
frame of government is complicated and ill compounded. 

This fac is fufficiently exemplified in the hiftory of the Se- 
ven United Provinces; the laft revolution of which is clearly 
and fuccinétly related by the able and intelligent writer of the 
prefent work. He premifes a brief view of the Dutch contti- 
tution, in order to explain the principles and views of the two 
parties whofe ftruggles he is about to defcribe; and he ob- 
ferves, which may in fome degree account for the defects in 
their form of government, that 

* The different parts which conftitute the republic of the Seven 
United Provinces, appear to have experienced very ‘little change 
fince their original formation. During the dominion of the houfes 
of Burgundy and Auftria, the fovereign was feparately received in 
each province ; and in each, the great feudal land-holders, com- 
bining with the towns, had procured certain privileges which the 
fovereign bound himfelf by oath to maintain. By the anion of 
Utrecht, the fovereignty was transferred to the provinces them- 
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felves, and thofe ufages which before fubfifted as privileges, be. 
came the effence of their feveral conftitutions.’ 

Were the internal government of the provinces uniform 
in their organization, they might have harmonized in their 
union : but when the government of each province is by ftates 
differently compofed from each other, their various claims and 
pretenfions embarrafs the movement of the whole in their ge- 


neral operations. , 

‘ The Seven Provinces confidered as a republic, are governed by 
the affembly of the States General, in which each province has one 
vote, whatever may be the number of deputies by which that 
vote is conveyed. Thefe deputies are paid by the province they’ 
reprefent; they are farnifhed with general inftructions, but are 
bound to demand, on important occafions, the orders of their con- 
ftituents, to whom they are in all cafes amenable for their conduct.’ 

The office of Stadtholder is thus defcribed : : 

‘ The Stadtholder is the governor of a province. Whilft the. 
Low Countries were poffefled by the houfes of Burgundy and Au- 
ftria, the Stadtholders were their reprefentatives; and after the 
union of Utrecht, the five provinces which recognized William the 
Firft as their governor, only continued to him thofe rights and pri- 
vileges which he had before enjoyed in Holland and Zealand by 
the appointment of the king of Spain. The fame powers were fuc- 
ceflively granted to Prince Maurice, to Frederick Henry, and to 
William the Second. Thefe Stadtholders had the right of pardon- 
ing criminals, they prefided in the provincial courts of juftice, and 
their names were prefixed to the decrees of thofe courts: they were 
charged with the execution of the decrees paft in the States ; they 
appointed, either immediately, or from a nomination of the towns, 
nearly all the magiftrates, and they commanded the forces of the 
province by fea and land. 

* Some zealous republicans had very early taken umbrage at the 
extent of thefe privileges, and Barnevelt had fallen a facrifice in the 
attempt to diminifh the power of Maurice. But the violent con- 
dué& of William the Second, in endeavouring to fubjugate the town 
of Amfterdam, by means of the army of the republic, had raifed 
fuch general clamours, that the faction of the De Witts were en- 
abled to procure, in 1667, the famous perpetual ediét by which the 
young Prince of Orange and his fucceffors were for ever excluded 
from the Stadtholderate. The progrefs of the French arms in 1672 
produced the aflafination of the De Witts, and the eleétion of Wil- 
liam the Third, in whofe family the dignity was declared heredi- 
tary; but his death in 1702, without children, occafioned a fecond © 
interruption of the Stadtholderate, when the alarm produced by the 
irruption of the French into Dutch Brabant gave rife to another 
revolution in favour of William the Fourth, who being already 
governor of Friefland and Groningue, united for the firft time the 
Stadtholderate of al] the feven proviaces: and this dignity was de-- 


clared hereditary in the male and female branches of his a 
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The States of Holland, in a refolution dated the 16th Nov. 1747, 
declare themfelves ‘* convinced from experience, and after mature 
deliberation on the nature of the conftitution, shat the republic can- 
not Jubfift without a chief.” It feems then that we are to confider 
the Stadtholder as an effential part of the conftitution ; and that he 
js not an immaterial part of it, will appear by an enumeration of 
his privileges. 

¢ In Guelderland, Holland, and Utrecht, he participates in the 
fovereignty as prefident of their bodies of nobles; and in Zealand 
as only noble ~* the province; and he has a right of aflifting, 
though not of voting, at the deliberations of the States General. 
In his executive capacity, he is principal member of the Council of 
State, which, in military affairs, is almoft entirely under his di- 
retion. He prefides in all courts of juftice, and has a right of par- 
doning criminals. As captain general and admiral, he commands 
all the forces of the republic by fea and land. He difpofes of the 
patents or written orders for marching the troops; and although 
thefe patents ought to be accompanied by what is called a /ettre 
d’attache, or permiffion from the towns through which the troops 
are to march, he has the means of ftationing the army as he pleafes. 
He publifhes all military ordinances. He names all colonels and 
inferior officers, by virtue of the right which was made over to him 
by the different provinces; and, as the fuperior officers are con- 
ftantly appointed by the States General in conformity to his wifhes, 
he virtually poffeffes the whole patronage of the army. He names 
all vice-admirals and captains in the navy, inftitutes all courts- 
martial, and prefides in the different admiralties. 

‘ In the three Provinces aux Réglemens he appoints to all offices 
whatever, and in Holland and Zealand he annually elects the 
greater part of the magiftrates from a double number of candidates 
prefented by the towns. He choofes, from a nomination of three 
candidates, every officer in the department of the States of Holland, 
and of their chamber of accounts, and all the members of the col- 
lege of the Heemraaden, or fuperintendants of the dykes. He dif- 
pofes of all the pofts in the nomination of the Council of State, 
and of the Gecommitteerde Raaden, or council of deputies. He 
was created, in 1749, governor general and fupreme director of the 
Eaft and Weft India companies, with the right of choofing all the 
other directors from a treble number of candidates named by the 
company. In fhort, his influence pervades every department of 
the ftate. 

* Befides thefe, the Stadtholder claims the right of appointing a 
military tribunal, called the High Council of War. This tribunal 
was eftablifhed by William the ‘Ihird, and was entirely under the 
dire€tion of the Stadcholder. As it tended to fhelter the military 
from the common courts of juftice, its power was confidered as of a 
dangerous tendency, and its legality was often queftioned by the 
Cour d’Hollande, but it was not limited either in 1747, or at the 
acceflion of the prefent Stadtholder in 1766. It was indeed re- 
formed in 1781, by the patriots, and may polibly never be revived. 
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_ € By the commiffion from the States General to the late Prince 
of Orange, dated 12th May 1747, he was invefted with full powers 
to command the whole forces of the republic, for the purpofes 
(among others) of ‘* maintaining and preferving the union, and of 
Supporting the prefent form of government.” Its difficult to under- 
ftand what degree of power was intended to be conveyed by thefe 
words.: what aéts are to be deemed infractions of the union, or in- 
novations on the conftitution; and who is to judge of fuch innova. 
tions and infractions. 

‘ Perhaps it would be happier for the republic if the Stadtholder, 
whofe office is intended to connect and affimilate the jarring ele- 
ments of this complicated conftitution, were invefted with more 
power and lefs influence. Prerogative is ufually odious in a free 
country, but, when exactly defined, it is furely lefs dangerous 
than influence. The moft timid Stadtholder would not hefitate to 
employ powers exprefsly granted to him for the fuppreffion of fac- 
tion, and the boldeft could not with fafety exceed them. At pre- 
fent, the Stadtholder, though he has very little fhare in the fove. 
reignty, has the right of choofing the fovereigns of the republic; 
becaufe the deputies to the provincial ftates are neceflarily magi- 
ftrates, and becaufe the magiftrates are in general chofen by the 
Stadtholder. It feems probable that the influence arifing from 
hence, and from the whole patronage of the army, might eafily be 
converted into power, and that an artful and ambitious governor 
might become abfolute, without the danger ufvally attendant on 
arbitrary fovereignty, becaufe he would reign under the forms of a 
free government. William the Firft, we know, was on the point 
of becoming mafter of the republic. Maurice was able to bring 
Barnevelt to the block. Accident alone prevented William the Se- 
cond from eltablifhing a military government within the walls of 
Amfterdam. William the Third was certainly as much a fovereign 
in fact at the Hague as at London. On the other hand, a long 
minority would probably be again fatal to the Sadtholderate, and 
produce a De Witt or a Van Berkel. During the infancy of the 
Stadtholder, the influence and patronage muft be transferred fome- 
where, and they can no where be transferred with fafety. Every 
thing would fall into confufion, until defpair, or the interference 
of fome neighbouring nation, fhould incite the people to take the 
government into their own hands, and re-eftablifh the conftitution.’ 

Though every form of government requires a centre of 
power fomewhere to give activity to its decifions, yet the 
ftaunch republicans in Holland, who are the patriots there, are 
virulent enemies to the office of Stadtholder, whofe power 
operates to prevent turbulence ; and yet thefe patriots can court 
and accept the aid of France, whofe aim was only to foment 
diftractions among them, to break their ftrength, and to pre- 
vent the energy of their natural connection with Britain. 
Hence the beft friends to their country are thofe unpopular 
men, who fupport the office of Stadtholder, as a magiftrate 


who alone can give an uniform direction to the united — 
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of the confederacy. In this clafs, we are to regard the judici- 
ous author of the prefent performance, who evidently derives 
his knowlege of the United Provinces, from deeper fources than 





foreign gazettes and Englifh magazines. 
The relative wealth, and of courfe the ftrength and im- 
portance, of the Dutch provinces, may be loofely guefled, 


from the proportion of their contributions to the expences of 
their joint government: 
‘ Holland contributes about 58 per cent. Guelderland about 53, 
Zealand 9, Utrecht 52, Overyffel 32, Friefland 112, Groningue 
and the Ommelanden 52, and the country of Drenthe not quite 
one per cent. to the expences of the republic.’ 

: The extremities to which the patriotic or French party pro- 
| ceeded againft the Stadtholder, by ftripping him of his regal 
powers and prerogatives, by driving his faithful counfellor, the 
Duke of Brunfwic, from the Dutch fervice, and by thefe 
affronts urging the Stadtholder himfelf to retire from the feat 
of government, and preparing, by force, to reduce him toa 
titular chief,—are recent and frefh in memory. The caufes, 
| and progrefs of thefe violent meafures are circumftantially 
traced by the writer before us; until, by the joint affiftance of 
Britain and Pruffia, (the latter urged by the injurious treatment 
of the Princefs of Orange, who was rudely arrefted on the road 
to the Hague, and compelled to return,) the Prince was re- 
inftated in his adminiftration, which is mutually guaranteed by 
all the provinces: fo that the whole force of the confederacy 
may now be pointed againft any province that may in future 
attempt to innovate on the principles of the union; and as 
much ftability is given to the Dutch conftitution, as it may be 

capable of receiving. Ww. 





Art. XVIII. Letters to and from the Rev. Philip Doddridge, D. D. 
late of Northampton: publifhed from the Originals; with Notes 
explanatory and biographical: by Thomas Stedman, M. A. Vicar 
of St. Chad’s, Shrewfbury. 8vo. pp.472. 6s. Boards. Long- 
man. 1790. 


FPsTOLARY cotrefpondence, and biographical anecdotes, 

are generally received by the public with avidity: whether 
this tafte is honourable to the prefent age, or whether it betrays 
fomewhat of a frivolous and defultory turn, with refpect to 
literature, we fhall not now enquire ; nor fhall we decain our 
readers with the queftion, how far it is allowable to publifh 
private letters, efpecially without the confent of the parties, or 
the families with whom they were connected. In the prefent 
inftance, we confider fuch objeCtions as over-ruled; and re- 
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gard them as in a great meafure funk and loft in that induce. 
ment which prevailed for bringing this collection under the eye 
of the world, and which we {hall exprefs in the words of the 
benevolent editor: 

¢ The motive for the publication of thefe letters—which is to 
aflift the venerable relic of the eminently good Dr. Doddridge, and 
at the fame time to ferve the caufe of truth and virtue, charity and 
moderation—will, he trufts, recommend it to the favourable notice 
and regard of all candid and benevolent perfons, and be a fufficient 
apology for the undertaxing. If it be made fubfervient to thefe 
purpofes, he will think himfelf amply rewarded for that time and 
attention, which, amidft his various and important avocations, he 
has beftowed upon it.’ 

The ideas which are formed of perfons and things from 
letters that fall into the hands of ftrangers, are often very er- 
roneous,—yet we readily acknowlege, that thofe here commu- 
nicated, are far from doing any difcredit to the names which 
they bear; that they are amufing and interefting ; and that we 
moft cordially agree to Mr. Stedman’s opinion, that they tend 
to diffufe fentiments of liberality and candor in particular, 
together with thofe of piety and virtue in general. It is 
curious to obferve the different names which are here brought 
together in unifon,—not only of thofe among the diflenters 
who might vary confiderably in their opinions, fuch as, 
Clark, Barker, Miles, Lelande, Jennings, Farmer, Lardner, 
&c. but alfo of many in the church of England, feveral of 
whom were diftinguifhed both for their rank and for their 
abilities: viz. Dr. Newton, Principal of Hertford college; 
Dr. Grey, Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Dr. Warburton, after- 
ward Bifhop of Gloucefter ; Dr. Secker, Bifhop of Oxford; 
Dr. Hume, Regius Profeflor of Hebrew, Oxford; Dr. Mad- 
dox, Bifhop of Worcefter ; Dr. Sherlock, Bifhop of London; 
Lord Hallifax, Duchefs of Somerfet, and others. 

Befide the fpecimens here exhibited, of cheerful and friendly 
intercourfe, of piety and benevolence, of zeal for virtue and 
religion, for the prevalence of truth, and for all the beft and 
moit important interefts of mankind, we meet with inge- 
nious and ufeful obfervations on books, learning, and phi- 
lofophy, together with criticifms on the fcriptures; all of 
which do honour to the refpective writers, and reflect it doubly 
on Dr. Doddridge, to whom the letters are chiefly addrefled, 
though there are alfo feveral of his own in different parts of 
the volume. We were not furprized to meet with fome from 
Gilbert Weft, Efq. who united the gentleman and the fcholar 
with the Chriftian, and was eminent for his judicious labours 
in fupport of Chriftianity; but we find only one from Sir 
George, 
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George, afterward Lord Lyttleton; this correfpondence had, 
we doubt not, been much farther extended; and this fingle 
letter yields abundant proof of the friendly and affectionate 
efteem in which the worthy Doétor was held by him, as well 
as by many others. 

— Selections from works of this nature are made without diffi- 
culty; and extraéts might be produced from this, which 
would be acceptable and valuable: but we avoid lengthening 
the article, while other and larger performances are petitioning 
for notice, and clamourous for obtaining it. We fhall there- 
fore content ourfelves with the following fhort extract from a 
letter of Dr. Warburton, in which, after relating fome occure 
rences of private life, it is added: 

‘ Thus you fee, my good friend, we have all fomething to 
make us think lefs complacently of the world. Religion will do 
great things, it will always make the bitter waters of Marah whole- 
fome and palateable. But we muft not think it will ofually turn 
water to wine, becaufe it once did fo. Nor is it fit it fhould, unlefs 
this were our place of reft, where we were to expect the bridegroom. 
I do the beft I can, and fhould, I think, do the fame, if I werea 
mere pagan, to make life paffable. ‘To be always lamenting the 
miferies of it, or always feeking after the pleafures of it, equally takes 
us off from the work of our falvation. And though I be extremely 
cautious what fect I follow in religion, yet any in philofophy will 
ferve my turn, and honeft Sancho Pancha’s is as good as any; who 
on his return from an important commiffion, when afked by his 
mafter, whether they fhould mark the day with a é/ack or a white 
fone; replied, ‘* Faith, Sir, if you will be ruled by me, with nei- 
ther, but with the good brown ochre.’? What this philofopher 
theught of his commiffion, | think of human life in general, good 
brown ochre is the compledtion of it.’ 

The letters from Dr. Warburton are eighteen in number ; 
that they are fenfible we need not fay; they are alfo written in 
the moft.free and friendly ftyle, which we cannot but regard 
as remarkable, confidering how different the two correfpondents 
appear to have been in their natural tempers, in their views, 
and in fome of their opinions. The laft (fhort) letter, dated 
Prior-Park, Sept. 1, 1751, exprefles the grief of friendfhip on 
being informed of the Doétor’s declining ftate: ¢ Death (it is 
added) whenever it happens, in a life fpent like your’s, is to be 
envied, not pitied, and you will have the prayers of your 
friends, as conquerors have the fhouts of the crowd.’ 

We muft refer our readers for farther particulars to the 


_ Volume itfelf; the perufal of which, we doubt not, they will 


hnd both entertaining and inftructive. Hi 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For AUGUST, 1790. 


EAST INDIES. 


Art. 19. Letters chiefly from India; containing an Account of the 
Military Tranfaétions on the Coaft of Malabar, during the late 
War: together with a fhort Defcription of the Religion, Man- 
ners, and Cuftoms, of the Inhabitants of Hindoftan. By John 
Le Couteur, Efg Captain in his Majefty’s 1ooth Regiment of 
Foot. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. pp. 407. 6s. Boards, 
Murray. 1790. 

THE tranflator inform us, that thefe letters are the produ€tion of 

a young officer, a native of the ifland of Jerfey, who ferved in 

India during the late war; and that they contain an impartial nar- 
rative of events highly interefting and important: to many of 
which, the author was himfelf an eye-witnefs; and of the reft he 
was enabled, from being on the fpot, to collec the fulleft and moft 
authentic accounts. ‘ The fevere critic may, perhaps, condemn 
feveral of the letters in which the author, affuming the character of 
a philofopher, has advanced opinions either not admiflible, or re- 
quiring the fupport of ftronger arguments than he has thought proper 
to ule*. But it fhould be remembered, that youth is fanguine,. and 
that the love of truth, though a powerful ftimulus to the purfuit of 
difcoveriés in {cience, does not always fecure us from falling into 
error.’ 

To all this we readily fubftribe; and may add, that had this 
writer been the firft who had related our military operations in 
India, and defcribed the countries and inhabitants that he has 
feen, his accounts would have contented us, till others appeared; 
but details of daily operations may be given by any man of common 
fenfe who acted a part in them; yet the fcene of action being ina 
remote country, and the enemy of far different manners and 
cuftoms from our own, they bewilder, inftead of informing us, 
when they do not include the great outline of operations, and the 
principal objects in view;—and which do not often come within 
the knowlege of fubordinate agents. M. le Couteur is very free, 
and very fevere, in his cenfure on the conduét of our commanders, 
both by land and fea, and it is poffible that fome of them may de- 
ferve his cenfure: but how far the knowlege and judgment of a 
young officer may juftify the confidence of ftyle here ufed, refpett- 
ing matters, the whole of which could not always come under his 
eye, we leave more experienced veterans to determine. 

In his voyage outward under Commodore Johnftone, he did not 
land at the Cape of Good Hope; yet, afluming the tafk of de- 
{cribing the country and inhabitants, he retails the old, current, 
vulgar notions of both, that later and more authentic travellers, 





* We muft fuppofe that he thought proper to ufe the beit he 
had to produce. 
particularly 
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particularly M. Vaillant*, have fo well corrected. Pleafing as his 
manner is, his ideas are often crude; and he will be a philofopher 
on all occafions; though he is too young, and too peremptory, ta 


engage us in an examination of his particular opinions, : 


rt. 20. Captain Williams’s Narrative; in which és contained 

Particulars relative to the Execution of Muftapha Cawn; and 

Obfervations on the Speeches of General Burgoyne, Mr. Fox, 

Colonel Fullarton, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Francis; addreffled to 

the Officers of the Britith Army. S8vo. pp.7o. 18. 6d. Stock- 

dale. 1790. 

In party confliéts, no individual is fecure, if any ftep can be 

ained by a facrifice; and in fenatorial harangues, if a privilege is 
aflerted, of ftigmatizing characters, before the facts in queftion are 
eftablifhed by due examination and proof, there is no caufe for 
wonder if the feelings of the fufferers revolt, and urge them to ap- 
peal to the public at large to heal their wounded fame. Every 
one who reflects on a folemn wearifome profecution, which, dragging 
fluggifhly on, is left to defcend by inheritance, and on its probable 
iflue, will doubtlefs recollect the fable of the mountain in labours 
but during the throes that precede the wondrous birth, the confe- 
quences are ferious to thofe who may fuffer in the crowd drawn to- 
gether by the midwives! Among thefe complainants, is the writer 
of the above narrative; a gentleman in a line of public fervice that 
binds him to ftriét obedience to all the official orders of his fuperiors 
in command, with very little latitude of demurring. During the 
rebellion in the proviace of Benares, Capt. Williams relates, that, 
as captain of Sepoys, he took the command of the town and citadel 
of Gorackpore; and the officer whom he relieved, delivered over 
to him, among other prifoners, Muftapha Cawn, who had been 
for many years, the notorious head of a large body of banditti. 
This man was reported to him as fentenced to death by the Nabob 
of Oude; beyond which report Capt. Williams knew nothing of 
him, nor of the merits of the fentence: but a violent attempt being 
made to refcue him, in which he had killed a Sepoy with his own 
hand, Col. Hannay fent Capt. Williams an order to carry the Na- 
bob’s fentence into execution. ‘The Captain accordingly iffued his 
order to the proper officer, and fuppofes it was fulfi'led, havin 
never feen the prifoner in his life, nor having any perfonal know- 
lege that fuch a man exifted. 

This tranfaction, being implicated in the charges againft Mr. 
Hattings, Capt. Williams, in the courfe of that profecution, has, 
by the managers, been boldly charged with the guilt.of murder. 
He petitioned the Houfe of Commons for an inquiry into his con- 
du&, which has been refufed; and he therefore {ubmits the merit 
of his cafe to the public, obferving, ‘ To me it appears very ex- 
traordinary, when | confider, that to prove a mifdemeanor againft 
one man, they charge another with murder: the former they pro- 
fecute, and the latter they would have pafied over unnoticed, if 
they could have avoided the importunity of the petition!’ 


—— 


a 





* See our laft vol. p. 481. 
To 
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To a man fmarting under fuch painful circumftances, we may 
excufe the pointed feverity with which he recriminates on his ac. 


cufers. N 
. J q i 
Art. 21. The Letters of one of the Commons of Great Britain, on the 


Subject of Mr. Haltings’s Impeachment, as firft publithed in the 

Gazetteer. Together with a Letter addreffed to the Editor of 

that Paper, and fuppofed to have dropped out of his Pocket, 

To which are added, the Letters of Minor. 8vo. pp. 173, 

3s. 6d. Ridgway. 1790. 

One of the Commons of Great Britain ought to have confidered, 
that, as his reprefentatives have undertaken to fubftantiate their 
charges againft the late Governor-general of Bengal, his flippant, 
indecent letters were an officious interference with which we could 
eafily have difpenfed. If the public tafte can relifh the vulgar acri- 
mony that alone diftinguifhes the pen of this meddier, it is indeed 
moft thoroughly depraved! ‘There are writers, however, for every 
clafs of readers, and as thefe letters are compiled from a news-paper, 
and have each had their only day, it is now ufelefs to take any far- 
ther notice of them. N 


NOOTKA SOUND. 


Art. 22. Authentic Copy of the Memorial of Lieut. Fobn Mears, of 
the Royal Navy, dated April 30, 1790, and prefented to the 
Houfe of Commons May 13th; containing every Particular re- 
f{pefling the Capture of the Veffels in :vootka Sound. 8vo, 
pp. 65. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

This authentic detail will yield fatisfa€tory information to thofe 
who are curious to learn the oftenfible grounds of the differences at 
prefent fubfifting between the courts of Great Britain and Spain. 


Art. 23. An authentic Statement of all the Fa&s relative to Nootka 
Sound; its Difcovery, Hiftory, Settlement, Trade, and the pro- 
bable Advantages to be derived from it. In an Addrefs to the 
King.* By Argonaut. 8vo. pp. only 26. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 
1790. 

What is faid of Lieut. Mears’s Memorial will apply to this 
tract, in which the high claims of the Spaniards to a monopoly of 
almoft half the globe of the earth, are expofed with great {pirit, 
and treated with the utmoft contempt. 


Art. 24. 4 Continuation of an Authentic Statement, Se. With Ob- 
fervations on a Libel which has been traced to a foreign Ambaf- 
a In a Second Letter, by Argonaut. 8vo. pp. 34. 1% 

ores. 

We fuppofe that the foregoing allufion to a foreign ambaffador 
muft refer to the Spanifh minifter at the court of London. The 
charge of /ide] is founded on a paragraph in the Gazetteer, which 
contained fome refleCtions on one of the proprietors of our Nootka 
Sound commerce ; who is here warmly, and, we think, very ably, 
vindicated, 


MEDICALs 

















MEDICAL, 


Art. 25. 4 Treatife on Cancers; with an Account of a new and 
fuccefsful Method of operating, particularly in Cancers of the 
Breaft and Teftis, by which the Sufferings of the Patient are 
confiderably diminifhed, the Cure greatly accelerated, and De- 
formity prevented. By Henry Fearon, Surgeon to the Surrey 
Difpenfary. Third Edition*. 8vo. pp. 230. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
Johnfon.. 1790. 

The mode of operation recommended by Mr. Fearon is well 
known, and, we believe, ufually practifed. The advantages in 
this operation are many; and Mr. F. certainly deferves confider- 
able praife for having extended a practice, which probably ought 
to be ftill more extenfively applied ; we mean the practice of heal- 
ing wounds, after fargical operations, by the firft intention.—To 
this edition is added, a paper on the cure of cancers by repeated 
bleedings, firft publifhed in the Memoirs of the Medical Society, 
vol. ii. The paper deferves atteation: but the efficacy of the 
remedy is by no means proved. 

We have here alfo a chapter on the caufes of cancer; and a few 
additional remarks, chiefly phyfiological, are interfperfed: but 
though we may compliment the author on his furgical fkill, we 
can trace no marks of the accurate reafoner, nor of the well- 
informed phyfiologitt. e. 


Art. 26. Truth vindicated; or the fpecific Differences of mental 
Difeafes afcertained. By William Rowley, M. D. Member of 
the Univerfity of Oxford, the Royal College of Phyficians in 
London, &c. 8vo. pp. 49. 1s.6d. Wingrave. 1790. 

In a former publication, on nervous difeafes and affections of the 
mind, Dr. Rowley had defined infanity to be ‘ a lofs of reafon 
without fever.’ In confequence of fome anonymous attacks on this 
definition, he has thought proper to enter into the prefent defence. 
From the teftimony of thirty-two celebrated medical writers, from 
the time of Hippocrates to the prefent day, he endeavours to thew, 
that infanity has ever been confidered as a chronic and and idiopa- 
thic difeafe, unattended by fever; thus diftinguifhed, on one hand, 
from phrenitis, which, though idiopathic, is not chronic, and 
which is accompanied by fever; and, on the other hand, from fe- 
brile deliriam, which is not idiopathic, but a mere fymptom of the 
fever on which it depends. 

Some pertinent queftions are added, for the ufe of juries, in or- 
der to enable them to diftinguifh between thefe different f{pecies of 
mental diforders. O 


POETRY. 


Att. 27. Redemption, a Poem, in five Books. By Jofeph Swain. 
8vo. pp. 187. 2s. 6d. Boards. Matthews 1789. 
_Each of thefe five books contains about feven or eight hundred 
lines. In an advertifement, the author threatens to add five books 


a 





* For the ift Edit. fee Rev. vol. Ixxili. p. 302. For the 2d 
Edjt. fee Rev. vol, Ixxv. p. 75. 
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more; and as foon as he is a little warmed by the fire of his poetry, 
he fets no bounds to his defires, but petitions, in the ardor of jn- 
vocation, for powers to continue his fong to the lateft moment of 
his life; and declares his intention to celebrate his fubje& for ever 
in the world to come: 

¢ Let not my thoughts on this vaft fubjeé tire; 

But let frefh truth, frefh matter fill fuggeft ; 

Let the bright wonders of my Saviour’s love 

Through all my pilgrimage my tongue employ; 

And when with him at home I walk in white, 

That love fhall be my everlafting fong.’ 


If this petition fhould be granted, and it fhould be Mr. Swain’, 
Jot to be thus occupied to eternity, we heartily pray that it may 
mot be our hard fate to read, and review his labours. That we 

ave many fins to atone for, we are every now and then reminded by 
fome angry, difappointed author; and for the fake of peace and 

vietnefs, we commonly acquiefce in filence: but when we are 
threatened with fo fevere an expiation, it exceeds the patience even 
of a Reviewer, to fit ftill, and not complain of injuftice. Surely 
our offences can never be of fuch a magnitude, as that we fhould 
deferve, like Dogberry’s culprits, to be thus ** condemned to ever- 
lafting redemption*.’? ‘That our readers may be enabled to judge of 
what we fhould endure from fuch a fentence, we will lay before 
them the following lines; in fele&ting which, they will be pleafed 
to obferve, that we have not exaggerated our punifhment, by pro- 
ducing the worft part of it: but have given them what we think a 
fair opportunity of forming a candid and juft eftimate of what it 
would be on the whole. 


‘ Did ever Juftice on her brow a frown 

Wear fo majeftic ; or a heart fo firm 

Difplay, to punifh with impartial hand 

Sin where fhe found it; as when through the foul 
Of man’s Redeemer her fevereft fhafts 

Of agony, in vengeance dipt, fhe fhot, 

Nor ftaid her hand, till ev’ry vital ftream 

Was dry, and life before her dreadful face 

Fled from its finlefs dwelling, while deep floods 
Of fury infinite, in wrath let loofe, 

Delug’d his fuff’ring foul, and rais’d a ftorm 

Of jarring attributes in his calm breaft, 

Which only full atonement could allay ? 

Did ever Mercy fo divinely thine 

As when fhe fat upon the reeking point 

Of (awful Juftice!) thy two-edged fword, 

And fmil’d in crimfon robes? Did ever Truth 
So fair appear as when fhe told the Lord 

Of life and glory he behov’d to die, 

Becaufe fhe found him in the finner’s place, 


a> 





* See Shakefpeare’s Much ado. about Nothing; Aa 4th, Scene 
the laft. td 
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And read the finner’s name upon his heart? 

Was ever Goodnefs fo benign difplay’d, 

As when, to fave an intellectual world 

From hell’s dark realms, the Prince of Intellec& 

Took hell into his bofom, and with blood 

Quench’d its devouring flames, through his own heart 
Thus op’ning an amazing avenue 

For beings numberlefs to pafs from death, 

That knows no grave but endlefs mifery, 

To life immortal, and immortal blifs !’ 


Mr. Swain, it muft be allowed, is not always deficient in the har- 
mony of his lines, nor in his ftock of poetical words: but if any one, 
in confequence, fhould be difpofed to call him a middling poet, let 
him remember, that it was folemnly determined in the high court of 
criticifm, before Lord Chief Juftice Flaccus, that ‘* a middling poet 
is no poet at all;’? and from the days of this able and excellent 
judge, to the prefent moment, the decree never has been, and we 
believe it never will be, reverfed. : 

In the courfe of his work, Mr. Swain touches on moft of thofe 
profound, incomprehenfible myfteries, which fome divines hold to 
be ‘of the very fluff of the Chriltian religion ;’ while others regard 
them as no more than fo many remnants of the whore of Babylon. 
Of late, it has not been uncommon to make free with thefe deep 
and dark fpeculations, by tricking them out in the pert dulnefs of 
the. moft ludicrous and familiar ftrains, under pretence of a concern 
for the foundnefs of the faith: but to us it is matter of fome fur- 
prife, that thefe metrical effufions, (for we cannot call them poems,) 
fhould all come from thofe * heaven-bound fons of grace,’ (to bor- 
row an expreffion from this author,) whofe faith is evidently of the 
moft implicit kind, and whofe creed is unqueftionably of the right 
orthodox itamp. We fhould rather have expected fuch things from 
the pens of thofe wicked rogues, and undutiful children, who, 
from the violent fufpicions under which they have long laboured, 
of being more attached to the decifions of carnal reafon, than to 
the decrees of their holy mother the church, have been branded 
with the opprobriows name of rational Chriftians. It is certainly 
more fuitable to the principles and tenets of fuch vile heretics, to 
deal in what muft always appear like ironical praife, however fin- 


cerely i¢ may be intended. Peay. 


Art. 28. Epiftle to Fames Bofwell, E/g; occafioned by his long-ex- 
pected, and now fpeedily-to-be- publithed Life of Dr. Johnfon. 
4to. pp. 38. 2s. Hookham. 1790. 

_ We have heard of a poetic verfion of the bible, in Scotland, 

in which, among others equally curious, is the following couplet : 

‘© There was a man in the land of Uzz 
And his name it was Job.” 
It feems as if the writer of this Epiftle to Mr. Bofwell had taken 


this Scotch verfion for his model: witnefs the following {fpe- 
cimens ; 
‘ OF 
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© Of every wonder-feeking reader fure 
The journal of the Caledonian tour.’ 
* * * 
¢ Not yet content your futore plans t’annull 
After the tale of oak ftick loft in Mull.’ 
* * * * 
¢ Each my/ftic meaning verfe the fabric blots 
Too fitly nam’d Sir William’s chamber. pots.” 
* * % * 
© Bofwell, no more thy /og-bc0k journal, which 
Infeéts us all with anecdotic itch.’ 


Milton contemptuoufly tells Salmafius, that his writings are fr only 
to make winding-fbeets for pilchards in Lent. Might we not, withe 
out incurring the imputation of unjuft cenfure, fay the fame of this 
firft-rate bellmanic poem ? Moo ¥ 


Art. 29. The Grave of Howard. A Poem. By W.L. Bowles, 
4to. pp.1i. is. Dilly. 

The philpfophy of Howard merits a noble tribute from the 
Mufe, and on His grave the firft and choiceft flowers of poetry 
fhould blow. 

Mr. Bowles’s intention is good: but, though we think hima 
pleatitg writer, he appears unequal to the tafk of properly deco- 
rating the tomb of Howard, We fhall not minutely criticize his 
poem, but leave our readers to judge of its merit by the following 
extract from the conclufion, which is no unfavourable fpecimen: 

‘ For me, who mufing, Howarp, on thy fate, 

Thefe penfive ftrains at evening meditate, 

I thank thee for thofe leffons thou haft taught, 

To mend my heart or animate my thought. 

I thank thee, Howarp, for that awful view 

Of life which thou haft drawa—mof fad—mott true!’ Ny 


NOVELS. 


Art. 30. Sulius; or, the Natural Son: tranflated from the French. 
1zmo. zvols. 5s. fewed. Ridgway. 1789. 

As the common occurrences in life are too infipid to bear reading, 
the compofers of novéls, regardlefs of probability, defcribe remark- 
able accidents, calculated to entertain and furprize; every novel that 
appears, therefore, renders the tafk of this fpecies of writing more 
arduous, and requires invention to be racked for new fituations and 
adventures, more extraordinary than have been yet conceived; and 
this neceflity has produced rhe Natural Son. 

Julius has a twin fifter, but they are brought up apart, unknown 
to each other, and in total ignorance of their mother; who afterward 
marries and has a family. The difcovery, however, that he is a 
natural fon, with two dreams on the fubjeét, determine Julius to travel 
every where in fearch of his mother; and, ftrange to add, he is led 
to her very houfe by mere accident. This difcovery being maées 
and circumftances not permitting him to remain with or near her, 
he refolves to fhoot himfelf: but being prevented by a friend, his 
next {cheme is to immure himfelf in a monaftery. With this 7 
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he embarks for Spain; is caft away on the Spanith fhore; retires to 
aconvent of Carthufians; becomes enamoured with a young boarder 
at a neighbouring nunnery; and conveys her to his cell. Here he 
hasachild by her, and then finds out that fhe is no other than his 
twin fitter. The child is heard to cry, they are all hurried to the 
jnquifition, and the author hurries them out again by enabling Ju- 
lius to efreét an efcape; he then brings them over to England, 
where they meet their mother and finally fettle. 

Such is the outline of this extravagant ftory, the probabilities of 
which it is in vain to fcrutinize. ‘The author endeavours to make 
it more pathetic by endowing his hero with exquifite fenfibility ; he 
is of courfe always in ecftafy or in agony; full of foliloquies and re- 
feétions, which, with a large print, extend a very fhort narrative to 
two fcahty volumes. The work is faid to be tranflated from the 
French, and is written with that kind of mediocrity that fecures it 
from much cenfure, if it does nor entitle it to great commendation, 

Amid the fluctuations of language, by coining new terms, and 
altering the meanings of thofe that are familiar, we cannot but re- 
mark the prefent latitude allowed to the word /enfbility; under 
which, licentious livers and licentious writers now fhelter propenfi- 
ties that ufed to receive harfher names: but, in the general relaxa- 
tion of morals and manners, we reconcile ourfelves to many indul- 
gences, by foftening the language that expreffes them! N. 


Art. 31. Beatrice, or the Inconftant; a Tragic Novel. 12mo. 
2 vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 1788. 

A pleafing and affecting tale, calculated to thew the fatal confe- 
quences of giddy women marryings for promotion, with a total indif- 
ference as to their interefted choice; and flirting afterward with 
the object of new attachments. It contains, throughout, fentiments 
that we apprehend are not very congenial with the feelings and tafte 
of the generality of fub{cribers to circulating libraries. 

The corps diplomatigue who reprefent the London printers in the 
gallery at St. Stephen’s chapel, report far better orations than are 
ufually !:eard there; and it were to be wifhed that the generality of 
Our LADIES, who are intitled to that diitinétion, and who value 
themfelves fo much on rank, could write half as well as novel 
writers indite for them! N. 


Art. 32. Doncafter Races; or the Hiftory of Mifs Maitland; a 
Tale of Truth; in a Series of Letters, publifhed from the Origi- 
nals, with interefting Additions. By Alex. Bicknell, Author of 
the Hiftory of Lady Anne Neville; itfabella, or the Rewards of 
Good Nature; The Patriot King, a Tragedy, &c. and Editor 
of Mrs. Bellamy’s Apology; Captain Carver’s Travels, &c. 
Izmo. 2vols. 6s. fewed. Stalker. 

We have Mr. Bicknell’s word for this heing a tale of truth: but 
ashe alfo confeffes the making fuch embellifbing additions as thould 
appear to him to be needful, we hope we may venture to confider the 
whole as a mere novel, without fubjeting our inoffenfive publifher 
to the embarraffments attending the receipt of a challenge. 

The manufaéture of novels has been fo long eftablifhed, that in 
general they have arrived at mediocrity; and the fimilarity in the 
ufual 
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nfual ceconomy of the inundation that ftill continues to pour on ys, 
renders it difficult to difcriminate and decide on their compara. 
tive merit. We are indeed {fo fickened with this worn-out {pecies 
of compofition, that we have loft all relifh for it; if therefore a new 
novel puts us into good humour, approbation is extorted, we yield 
by compulfion to peculiar circumitances of excellence: but we are 
feldom fo enfnared. 

A gentleman who had been brought up with the idea of marry. 
ing a neighbouring young lady, and was juft on the point of fulfill. 
ing the joint wifhes of both their families, falls in love with a 
ftranger at Doncafter races, renounces his prior engagements, and 
marries her. ‘That the deferted fair one fhould fubmit with the dig. 
nity of innocence, to an injury that fhe could not avoid, was to be 
expected from a woman of the merit with which fhe is credited, 
None but a novelift would reprefent her as flill retaining fo ardent a 
paffion for fuch an unfeeling renegado, as to watch his welfare af. 
terward; and when fhe found him on the brink of ruin from an un- 
principled wife, to aflume the mafculine drefs and enter into an 
extravagant {cheme to extricate him, by the afliflance of a Weft In- 
dian fortune, left her by an uncle, fent there to be killed for the oc- 
cafion! Human feelings revolt at the idea; and even if a woman 
of fuch infatuated /enfbility could be found, no one could, with con- 
fiftency, applaud her behaviour, were not the aforefaid painter of 
this doating weaknefs at hand, to carry off the profligate interloper 
by a confumption, in due time, that fhe might be rewarded by ftep- 
ping into the vacant place which fhe had thus dearly purchafed! py, 


Art. 33. Hiforic Tales. A Novel. 12mo. pp. 267. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Dilly. 1790. 

This volume is not the production of Mr. White, the ingenious dif- 
coverer of old hiftoric romances, —for the attribute of ingenuity cannot 
be withheld from him; we are indebted for it to one of thofe pre- 
tenders againit whom he cautioned the public in the preface to the 
Adventures of Fobn of Gaunt. ‘The fameeafy plan of making a por- 
tion of true hiitory the vehicle of fiion, which we could not com- 
mend in the former inftance, is here purfued in the hiftory of Eu- 
docia daughter of the baronefs of Comerci, during the reign of 
Francis I. of France; and this hiftory is blended with anecdotes of 
that monarch, of his family, and of our unfortunate Englifh queen, 
Anne Boleyn. 

The writer offers this performance as his firft eflay, and the public 
will fuftain no great lofs if it proves to be his laft, in this depart- 
ment of writing. We needed not the dedication to inform us what 
country had the honour of producing fuch a genius; for his very 
title-page, fhort as it is, can fcarcely be read with a ferious face*. 
The hiftory opens fuitably.—‘ The valley of Suzy was the mof 
luxuriant work of nature.?—A note to the word Suzy explains this 
valley to be—* Remains of the ancient people of Vaudois, who 11- 


——— 





* He is fo far right in faét, as that all his tales are certainly 
combined in one: but this does not reftore concord to his ttle. 
3 habited 
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habited the valleys lying between Provence and Davphiny in 
France.” In his dedication to Lord Carbery, to whom he an- 
nounces himfelf as an unknown relation, and yet does not difcover 
his afinity or name, he hopes his lordfhip, though a nice judge of 


writing, will not view his performance with the eye of criticif{m: in 
this hope he has reafon on his fide. He does not afk his lordfhip’s 


patronage of his book, until afrer it has received the approbation of 


the public; and then he will be glad of it: butif his lordfhip grants 
the firft requeft of waving criticifm, we hope he will overlook the 
uncommon condition annexed to the fecond by a relation, for fear 
of untoward accidents; for dis dat qui cito dat. 


Art. 34. The Fair Hibernian. 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. fewed. Ro- 
binfons. 1789. 

The circumftances which firft fixed our attention on reading thefe 
volumes were, the great number of perfonages to whom we were ine 
troduced, and their notoriety. Every one of them was known all over 
the country; and their letters required no other direction than, ‘to 
Mrs, Chetwynd, Ireland:’ * Mrs. Wentworth, England:’ *¢ the 
Countefs Dowager Enmore, France!’ We next could not fail to be 
furprized at the many vulgarifms, and grammatical errors, which 
were mixed with fome very good writing ; nor were we lefs afto- 
nifhed at the indelicacies which we obferved in the condué¢t and let- 
ters of fome of the female characters. We were difpleafed, too, 
with the filly affectation of introducing French words and phrafes: 
but, allowing for all thefe deductions, there ftill remained fomething 
good; and that too, in fufficient quantity to juftify us in giving a 
higher degree of praife to this work, than can belong to mott of its 


” 


feeble, fluttering brethren and fitters. & 


Art. 35. Heerfort and Clara, Fromthe German. 12mo. 3 vols. 
gs. fewed. Robinfons. 1789. 

When we firft opened this book, it was with pleafure that we faw 
it was from the German. ‘The original muft have merit, we thoughr, 
to occafion atranflation. Befide, we had been fo much peftered 
with novel adventures in our own country, that we were heartily glad 
tochange the fcene. Alas! to our forrow, we fooa found that, 
whatever country gave it birth, a novel was a novel; that it was ftill 
the fame unnatural, ridiculous, tedious, and Rupid, compofition, 


Art. 36. Eliza Beaumont and Harriet Ofborne: or, the Child of 
Doubt. By indiana Brooks. 1zmo. zvols. 6s. fewed. Ro- 
binfons. 1789. 

We cannot compliment the authorefs on her fuccefs in thefe vo- 
lumes. The ftory is incoherent and improbable; and the actors are 
always inconfiftent, and at variance with themfelves: but we mutt 
not be too fevere with a lady, whofe intentions appear to be good, 


- 


whatever her book may be. C- 


HISTORY. 
Art. 37. Additions and Corre&ions to the Firft Volume of the Hiftory 
of Greece. By William Mitford, Etq. 4:0. pp. 36. 2s. Cadell. 
Che publication of additions and corrections for the benefit of 


the purchafers of firft editions of books, is a Species of honefty, 


REV. AUG, 1790. 14 which, 
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nfual ceconomy of the inundation that ftill continues to pour on us, 
renders it difficult to difcriminate and decide on their compara. 
tive merit. We are indeed fo fickened with this worn-out {pecies 
of compofition, that we have loft all relifh for it; if therefore a new 
novel puts us into good humour, approbation is extorted, we yield 
by compulfion to peculiar circumitances of excellence: but we are 
feldom fo enfnared. 

A gentleman who had been brought up with the idea of marry. 
ing a neighbouring young lady, and was juft on the point of fulfill. 
ing the joint wifhes of both their families, falls in love with a 
ftranger at Doncafter races, renounces his prior engagements, and 
marries her. That the deferted fair one fhould fubmit with the dig. 
nity of innocence, to an injury that fhe could not avoid, was to be 
expected from a woman of the merit with which fhe is credited, 
None but a novelift would reprefent her as fill retaining fo ardent a 
paffion for fuch an unfeeling renegado, as to watch his welfare af- 
terward; and when fhe found him on the brink of ruin from an un- 
principled wife, to affume the mafculine drefs and enter into an 
extravagant fcheme to extricate him, by the afliflance of a Weft In- 
dian fortune, left her by an uncle, fent there to be killed for the oc- 
cafion! Human feelings revolt at the idea; and even if a woman 
of fuch infatuated /enfbility could be found, no one could, with con- 
fiftency, applaud her behaviour, were not the aforefaid painter of 
this doating weaknefs at hand, to carry off the profligate interloper 
by a confumption, in due time, that fhe might be rewarded by ftep- 
ping into the vacant place which fhe had thus dearly purchafed! py, 


Art. 33. Hiforic Tales. A Novel. izmo. pp. 267. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Dilly. 1790. 

This volume is not the production of Mr. White, the ingenious dif- 
coverer of old hiftoric romances, —for the attribute of ingenuity cannot 
be withheld from him; we are indebted for it to one of thofe pre- 
tenders againit whom he cautioned the public in the preface to the 
Adventures of Jobn of Gaunt. ‘The fameeafy plan of making a por- 
tion of true hiitory the vehicle of fi€tion, which we could not com- 
mend in the former inftance, is here purfued in the hiftory of Eu- 
docia daughter of the baronefs of Comerci, during the reign of 
Francis 1. of France; and this hiftory is blended with anecdotes of 
that monarch, of his family, and of our unfortunate Englifh queen, 
Anne Boleyn. 

The writer offers this performance as his firft effay, and the public 
will fultain no great lofs if it proves to be his laft, in this depart- 
ment of writing. We needed not the dedication to inform us what 
country had the honour of producing fuch a genius; for his very 
title-page, fhort as it is, can fcarcely be read with a ferious face*. 
The hiftory opens fuitably.—‘ The valley of Suzy was the mof 
luxuriant work of nature.’—A note to the word Suzy explains this 
valley to be—* Remains of the ancient people of Vaudois, who 1n- 


—— 





* He is fo far right in faét, as that all his tales are certainly 
combined in one: but this does not reftore concord to his title. 
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habited the valleys lying between Provence and Davuphiny in 
France.’ In his dedication to Lord Carbery, to whom he an- 
nounces himfelf as an unknown relation, and yet does not difcover 
his afinity or name, he hopes his lordfhip, though a nice judge of 
writing, will not view his performance with the eye of criticifm: in 
this hope he has reafon on his fide. He does not afk his lordfhip’s 
patronage of his book, until after it has received the approbation of 
the public; and then he will be glad of it: butif his lordfhip grants 
the firft requeft of waving criticifin, we hope he will overlook the 





uncommon condition annexed to the fecond by a relation, for fear 
of untoward accidents; for dis dat qui cito dat. 


Art. 34. The Fair Hibernian. 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. fewed. Ro- 
binfons. 1789. 

The circumftances which firft fixed our attention on reading thefe 
volumes were, the great number of perfonages to whom we were in- 
troduced, and their notoriety. Every one of them was known all over 
the country; and their letters required no other direction than, ‘to 
Mrs, Chetwynd, Ireland:’ § Mrs. Wentworth, England:’ * the 
Countefs Dowager Enmore, France!’ We next could not fail to be 
furprized at the many vulgarifms, and grammatical errors, which 
were mixed with fome very good writing ; nor were we lefs afto- 
nifhed at the indelicacies which we obferved in the conduét and Jet- 
ters of fome of the female characters. We were difpleafed, too, 
with the filly affectation of introducing French words and phrafes : 
but, allowing for all thefe deductions, there ftill remained fomething 
good; and that too, in fufficient quantity to juftify us in giving a 
higher degree of praife to this work, than can belong to mott of its 


a 


feeble, fluttering brethren and filters. & 


Art. 35. Heerfort and Clara, Fromthe German. 12mo. 3 vols. 
gs. fewed. Robinfons. 1789. 

When we firft opened this book, it was with pleafure that we faw 
it was from the German. ‘The original muft have merit, we thoughr, 
to occafion atranflation. Befide, we had been fo much peftered 
with novel adventures in our own country, that we were heartily glad 
tochange the fcene. Alas! to our forrow, we foon found that, 
whatever country gave it birth, a novel was a novel; that it was ftill 
the fame unnatural, ridiculous, tedious, and ftupid, compofition, 


Art. 36. Eliza Beaumont and Harriet Ofborne: or, the Child of 
Doubt. By Indiana Brooks. 1zmo. zvols. 6s. fewei. Ro- 
binfons. 1789. 

e cannot compliment the authorefs on her fuccefs in thefe vo- 
lumes. The ftory is incoherent and improbable; and the actors are 
always inconfiftent, and at variance with themfelves: but we mutt 
not be too fevere with a lady, whofe intentions appear to be good, 


” 


whatever her book may be. C- 


HISTORY. 


Art. 37. Additions and Corre&ions to the F ivf? Volume of the Hiftory 
of Greece. By William Mitford, Eig. 410. pp. 36. 2s. Cadell. 
The publication of additions and corrections for the benefit of 

the purchafers of firlt editions of books, is a Species of honetty, 
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which, though not always practifed by authors, we think highly 
deferving of praife. In the prefent cafe, the additions, as they 
confiderably increafe the value of the fecond edition, will doubtlefs 
be highly acceptable to thofe who are poffefled of the firft. The 
fecond volume of Mr. Mitford’s Hiftory is publifhed ; and we propofe 


to review it, in its due courfe of fucceflion to other new produétions, E 
‘ 


Art. 38. Edoracum: or the Hiflory and Antiquities of the City of 
York, from its Origin to this Time. ‘Together with an Account 
of the Ainfty, or County of the fame, and a Defcription and 
Hiftory of the Cathedral Church, from its firft Foundation to the 

refent Year. Illuftrated with feventeen Copper-plates. 8vo, 

2 Vols. about 400 Pages ineach. 12s. Boards. York printed; 

and fold by White and Co. London. 1788. 

This compilation appears without the fan¢ction of a name, and 
without a Preface: but it contains a particular, and, we may fup- 
pofe, a jult, hiftorical defcription of the memorabilia of the antient 
city of York; a city whofe confequence, before the union of the 
two crowns, was much gyveater than it has been fince that fortunate 
event. Municipal hiftory, from its fubordinate local nature, even 
when it combines with the general hiftory of the country, is com. 
pofed of detached anecdotes; which though, for the credit of the 
place, the hiftorian makes the moft of them, become lefs and lefs 
interefting, as they come down to the common occurrences of our 
own times, and when thefe latter are too circumftantially related: 
fo that fuch dry details feldom furnifh any thing worthy of general 
attention. Thefe reflections, however, will not occur to the citi- 
zens of York, who are furnifhed with an ample fund of informa- 
tion and amufement, and will find themfelves at home in every 
page. The plan of York, and the reprefentations of public edi- 
fices, allowing for their fize, are tolerably executed. N. 


TRADE and COMMERCE. 


Art. 39. Reprefentation of the Lords of the Committee of Council, ap- 
pointed for the Confideration of all Matters relating to Trade 
and Foreign Plantations, upon the prefent State of the Laws for 
regulating the Importation and Exportation of Corn, &c. 4to. 
pp: 34. 38. 6d. Stockdale. 1790. 

This Reprefentation contains a clear hiftory, and a fatisfactory 
account, of the principles and policy of our corn laws; with as 
clear an explanation of certain regulations propofed, to fecure the 
due effect of thoie laws, for the joint intereit of the raifer of corn 


and the confumer. N, 


Art. 40. Letters to the Lincolnfoire Graziers, on the Subject of the 
Wool-trade ; in which are offered certain Hints for the Correction 
of Abufes which prevail thercin. S8vo. pp. 32. 15s. Baldwin. 
1790. 

Thefe Letters appeared firft in the Stamford Mercury, foon after 


the pafling of the late Wool A& of lat year. Being, in a great . 


meature, a local fubje&t, and having already been circulated through 
the county, we may leave thefe Letters to their natural operation 
among thofe who beft underRand their own bufinefs. 

ASTRONOMY, 
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ASTRONOMY, &§e; 


Art. 41. Cometilla; or Views of Nature. By Pollingrove Robin- 
fon, Efq. Vo!. I. Being an Introduction to Aftronomy. Small 
8vo. pp. 270. 33. 3d. fewed. Murray. 

Virginibus pueri/que canto, fays the author; and, on the ftrength 
of this apology, he proceeds to deck out the firft precepts of aftro- 
nomy with every flower which his fancy has been able to produce. 
To make them ftill more interefting, he mixes with his views of 
nature a tender tale of fentiment; and introduces the whole to his 
gentle reader as the precious gift of a dear friend on his dying bed, 
accompanied with az awful addre/s which the editor received with 
a {welling heart, while rwo Bic TEARS flood in his eyes. The 

iece is not deftitute of ingenuity, nor of elegance: but we cannot 
think that fuch a mixture of fcience, fancy, and fentiment, is judi- 
cious in works of inftru€tion. ‘Truth is beft taught in fimple lan- 
guage ; and fcience has charms of her own fufficient to recommend 
her, without borrowing any meretricious attire. 

The moft valuable part of the work is a defcription of a celettial 
tour of obfervation, proceeding by right lines from one ftar to an- 
other ; in which the author, without acknowleging his obligations 
to his excellent guide, clofely follows M. de la Lande. See his 
Abregé a’ Aftronomie, p. 95. Ed, Paris, 1774. E. 


EDUCATION Gd SCHOOL-EBOOKS., 


Art. 42. The Chriftian’s Spelling-Book, intended for the Ufe of 
Schools and private Families. By J. Blaymires, School-Mafter 
at Ecclefhill. Small 8vo. pp. 56. 6d. Knott. 1789. 

This little piece is particularly defigned for Sunday-fchools. It 
is called the Chriftian’s Spelling-book, becaufe the words are en- 
tirely taken from the New Teftament. Mr. Blay mires is a great 
advocate for {pelling by the ear, or according toa right pronuncia- 
tion, for which he quotes very refpectable authorities. The dia- 
logue at the end, between Captain S. and his fervant Mr. long f, 
is diverting enough, and may poffibly be of ufe to engage the at- 
tention of the learner. 


Art. 43. The Fuvenile Tatlr. By a Society of young Ladies, un- 
der the Tuition of Mrs. Teachwell. 12mo. 1s. Marthall. 
Pray, good Mrs, Teachwell, do you not think that thefe Fuve- 

wile Tatlers prattle too much about love and matrimony, and about 

the duties of wives and mothers, for young ladies at {chool? k 


LA We 


Art. 44. The Trial of Mrs. Alicia Rybot, Wife of F. T. Rybot, 
Mercer, of Cheapfide, London, for Adu'tery with Mr. Schoole, 
Barrifter at Law. ‘Tried in the Bifhop’s Court, Doctors Com- 
mons. 8vo. zs. Bentley. 

To the trial of Mrs. Rybot is added that of the wife of Major 
Sheridan, for committing adultery with Francis Newman, Efq. 
The proceedings were held in the fame Court. . The fentence, in 
both cafes, was a divorce. This publication confifts merely of copies 
of the depofitions taken to prove the criminality. The title of Trial 

112 may, 
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may, therefore, miflead the purchafer, and difappoint his expeéta. 
tions of perufing the trials at large. 


Art. 45. Yavo AGions for criminal Converfation, with the whole of 
the Evidence; both tried before Lord Kenyon, in the King’s 
Bench, Weftminfter Hall, June 26, 1790; the firf# between 
Henry Cecir, Efq; Member of Parliament, and prefumptive 
Heir to the Earl of Exeter, Plaintiff, and the Rev. Witiiay 
Sneyp, Defendant, for cohabiting with Mrs. Cecil; in which 
the Jury gave One Thoufand Pounds Damages. The /econd between 
Hooker Barttelot, Efq; Plaintiff, and Samuel Hawker, Efq; De- 
fendant, for cohabiting with Mrs. Barttelot ; in which the Jury 
gave Seven Hundred Pounds Damages. 4to. pp. 67. 2s. Smith. 
The above circumtftantial title-page gives fo full an account of the 

proceedings on thefe two interefting trials, that we think no farther 

detail neceflary. They were taken in fhort-hand, as the title far. 
ther informs us, by a‘ Student of the Inner Temple.’ 


Art. 46. The Trial at large of Rhynwick Williams, at the Old Bailey, 
July 8th, 1790, before Judge Buller, for felonioufly affaultin 
and cutting Mifs Ann Porter, &c. By E. Hodgfon, Shore-hage 
Writer to the Old Bailey. 8vo. pp. 53. 1s. 6d. Butters, 
Fleet- ftreet. 

We have no doubt that thefe proceedings are accurately taken. 
The verdict was ** Guilty :’? but fentence is refpited till December 
feflions.—A print of Williams is given, by way of frontifpiece ; and 
under it is engraved, 

‘© Tue Monster.” 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 47. The Condu& of the Parliament of 1784 confidered. 8v0. 
pp: 64. 18. 6d. Stockdale. 1790. 
A pleafing picture, and not unfavourable tikenefs, of the laf 
parliament, and of the correfpondent condué& of government,— 
drawn by the able hand of a mafter. The prominent features of 
the piece are—India affairs, Finance, Commerce and Navigatien, 
and Foreign Politics: of all which we have a brief, but very fair 
and fatisfactory detail and review. Every thing is here exhibited, 
as planned with wifdom, executed with fpirit, and eventually 
crowned with the utmoft fuccefs: nor will any reader be much 
furprized at this favourable account, when he is told, as we have 
been *, that this political painter is a gentleman ‘‘ high in govern- 
ment.”’ 
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We moft not omit to remark, that the ingenious writer’s view 
feems ultimately centered in one very material point—the election 
of the new parliament, which was not completed at the time whea 
this tract iffued from the prefs. Cn this head, he expreffes his 
hope, ‘ that thofe men who are now returned to their conftituents, 
will receive the reward of their patriotifm, by being again honour- 
ed with the confidence of the people.’—-—-We imagine that in this 
expectation he has not been wholly difappointed. 


Art. 48. 4 Speech intended to be /poken at the General Meeting of the 
Friends of Parliamentary Reform, May 1gth, 1790, held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand. In which a new Plan of 
Parliamentary Reform is fubmitted to its Confideration. 8vo. 
pp. 12. 6d. Debrett. 

A little piece of zroning, as Mrs. Slipflop would term it. To the 
advocates for fhortening the duration of parliaments, this intended 
orator propoies, that the next parliament be elected for ¢wenty, in- 
flead of for /even years ; twenty-five members, however, to rote out 
annually, and their places to be filled up by twenty-five reprefenta- 
tives chofen by the sqwenty-five difri@s into which he would have 
England divided, &c.—In ftating the advantages of his plan, he 
obferves, * that the members of the next parliament being then 
certain, upon an average, of holding their feats sew years, would 
operate as a Sonus upon the prefent parliament ;’=-and fo we at 
laft find, that by lengthening the duration of parliaments, we 


fhall fhorten corruption. Bravo! Moo. y, 


Art. 49. 4 fhort Retro/ped of the Condu& of Adminiftration to fome 
of the principal Powers of Europe. In a Letter to a Friend. 
8vo. pp.75. 28. Debrett. 1790. 

This letter does not read like the production of one of thofe lite- 
rary cadets who ferve a party, in the hope of obtaining a commif- 
fion. It appears to exprefs the fentiments of a temperate ftatefman, 
who keeps clofe to his fubject, and difdains thofe acrimonious per- 
fonalities that characterize the contefts of our political pugilifts. 
The author endeavours to fhew—‘ that the conduct of adminiftra- 
tion to foreign powers, without being extremely exceptionable, is 
not fuch as might have been reafonably expected; that the fingu- 
lar advantages of their fituation, though not totally neglected, have 
been by no means properly improved ; and that our political and 
commercial advantages have not been advanced in the proportion 
they ought.’ We fay he has endeavoured only, becaufe, though his 
reafoning is perfuafive, minifters may have much to plead in their 
own behalf, if they chofe to enter on a juftification of their 


conduat. N. 


Art. 50. A Letter to the People of England, upon the prefent 
Crifis. By James Edward Hamilton, Efq. 8vo. pp.15. 6d. 
Debrett, &c. 

This gentleman computes the number of people in Great Britain 


t 12 millions, though he thinks 14 millions to be nearer the 
11 3 truth ; 
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truth; and he publifhes this computation to deter other nations 
from provoking us to hoftilities, as he believes the low eftimate of 
our numbers, according to Dr. Price and his difciples, contributed 
reatly to our being now on the eve of awar. Having thus found 
out that this ifland is more populous than it was thought to be, by 
a new plan of direct taxation adapted to his numbers, he is equally 
clear that we can eafily raife a greater revenue than we now 
do; and thus proves that this nation was never yet capable of 
fuch vigorous exertions as it now is. With pleafure we de- 
clare the refult of this author’s calculations, that, as his faithful 
echo, we may claim a humble fhare in thus intimidating the rath 
enemies of our country, and in preventing the effufion of Chriftian 
blood ! N, 


Art. 51. Subftance of the Speeches on the French Revolution, deli- 
vered in the Houle of Commons, February gth, 1790, by Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Colonel Phipps, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In Englifh and French. 8vo. pp. 73. 
1s. 6d. Kearfley. 

The fentiments of thefe diflinguifhed members of the Britith 
Houfe of Commons, thus called forth on the Revolution that has 
juit taken place in the government of France, will certainly gratify 
all lovers of politics. ‘They have already circulated in the fleet- 
ing vehicles of daily news, and being now collected both in Eng- 
lifh and in French, may perhaps be read with profit, even on the 
{cene of action. N, 


Art. 52. RéefleGions on the Infamy of Smuggling. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing a Plan for rendering Part of the Public 
Revenue more productive. By Edward Hankin, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 24. 4s. Stockdale. 1790. 

This fhort and loofely printed pamphlet contains general remarks 
on the injuftice of fmuggling, to the government under which we 
live, and, of courfe, to the community who fupport that govern- 
ment. All who perufe it, will aflent to the author’s reafoning: 
but who are thefe? Not fmugglers. Smugglers are not meq 
of a literary turn; nor will the title of this remonitrance invite 
them to fee their practices condemned, nor incline them to give up 
private gain on public confiderations: their fins are not fins of ig- 
norance. 

In the Appendix, Mr. Hankin affirms that the ftamp-tax impofed 
on the fale of certain goods is feldom paid, either in country or 
town, excepting by cuftomers who are ftrangers to the fhop-keeper: 
an evil which the writer propofes to remedy, by annually making 
him {wear that he has not, during the preceding year, knowingly 
fold any article without its proper ftamp; as then no perfon could 
expect him to perjure himfelf. Mr. Hankin would alfo have a copy 
of this oath, figned by a proper magiftrate, hung up in every fuch 
fhop.— With refpeé to oaths, we apprehend that we have already 
too many occafions of reforting to them, in matters of trade and 
commerce. Surely we may contrive to buy a pair of gloves without 
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ns fubjecting the vender to a folemn appeal to the Surreme Beina, 
of relative to any part of the tranfaction! N. 
- Art. 53. 4 Chew of Tobacco, for certain Gentlemen in Livery. By 
d a Member of Parliament. 8vo. pp. 16. 6d. Stockdale. 1790. 

d A Squib, thrown at the good Citizens of London, on account of 
y the alarm excited among them, by the Tobacco-Bill; and particu- 
f larly ridiculing the fpeeches and refolutions of the Lord Mayor and 
' the Livery, at a common hall meeting held in January Jaft. The 
l author, pleafantly, as well as ferioufly, enlarges on the abfurdity 
h (as he deems it) of the out-cry, that ‘the Conititution is in dan- 
| ger, the rights and privileges of Englifhmen invaded, and the 
4 great bulwark of Britifh liberties, the trial by juries, encroached 
‘ upon, becaufe an Act of Parliament has pafled, empowering his 
I: Majetty’s commiffioners of excife and juftices of the peace to en- 
* quire into, and to reéttify, frauds, abufes, and offences in the manu- 
- facturing and vending of tobacco; by which it is well known that 


the revenue has, for a long time pait, been annually cheated out of 
feveral thoufand pounds, fmuggling carried on in the molt bare- 
faced and audacious manner, and the real fair trader much injured 
in his bufinefs.’ | 

As to what the author has offered in a ludicrous flrain, we fhall 
only hint to him, thatit is not yet a fettled point, that ridicule is 
the teft of truth; and that the great queftion, with refpect to the 
seculiar nature and political tendency of the excife laws, feems to 
require much deeper and more ferious difcuffion. 


TEST ACT. 


Art. 54. Odjfervations on the Origin and Effe&s of the Teft Ad. 
With fome Hints for the Confideration of the Clergy. By a Dif- 
| fenter. 8vo. pp. 41. 1s. Johnfon. 

: This writer contends, that the Diffenters are materially injured 
| by the growing operation of the Teft Act. He obferves that, ¢ at 
its commencement, the fhare an individual paid of the public taxes 
in times of peace amounted to not more, perhaps, than fixpence 
in the pound, or a fortieth part of his income, and now it is 
{uppofed to amount toa third. Now the body ofthe Diffenters af- 
fected by the Teft A@& pay as much in fupport of government, as 
the whole revenue when it commenced: and notwithftanding this, 
they are ftill deprived of its emoluments.’ 

As they contribute their full quota to the fupport of the ftate, it 
appears hard, and even unjuft, that they fhould labour under this 
mark of difaffection and incapacity. We agree with this writer, 
that ‘ to abridge any individual of his rights as a citizen, merely 
becaufe his mind has been imprefled with views of the principles of 
Chriftianity different from thofe of the generality of mankind, and 
for which he is alone accountable to God, is the very effence of 


perfecution.’ Nioo-y. 


Art. 55. Remarks on the Refolutions paffed at a Meeting of the Nobles 
men, Gentlemen, and Clergy, of the County of Warwick, held on 
Feb. 2, 1790, in three Letters to the Right Hon. the Earl of 

b14 Aylesford, 
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Aylesford, Chairman of the Meeting. With fome occafional 

Remarks on the Refolutions at Bartlet’s Buildings. By William 

Parry. The Second Edition, with an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 56, 

1s. Johnfon. 

The firft edition of thefe Remarks was noticed in the firft volume 
of our New Series, p. 459. The Appendix fubjoined to this fecond 
edition is intended by the author, (who has now given his name,) 
to obviate two objeftions which have been urged againft the claims 
of the Diffenters, fince the Remarks were written. It has been 
afferted, in the firft place, that to admit Diffenters into civil offices, 
would endanger the fubverfion of the eftablifhed church; and, in 
the fecond place, that they are guilty of inconfiftency in fecking the 
repeal of the Corporation and Teit Acts, when, fome years ago, 
in their application for the repeal of the penal ftatutes, it was de- 
clared by one of their body, that, if their requeft was granted, they 
fhould afk no more of the legiflature. ‘To each of thele objections, 
Mr. Parry makes a very fenfible reply. Mooy. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 56. Letters from Sir George Brydges, now Lord, Rodney, to his 
Majefty’s Miniiters, &c. relative to the Capture of St. Euftatius, 
and its Dependencies; and fhewing the ftate of the War in the 
Weft Indies at that Period. ‘Together with a Continuation of his 
Lordfhip’s Correfpondence with the Governors and Admirals ia 
the Weft Indies and America, during the Year 1781, and until the 
‘Time of his Jeaving the Command and failing for England. 4to. 
pp. 180. 5s. fewed. Debrett,&c. 1789. 

Lord Rodney and General Vaughan having been charged with 
the conffcation cf Britifh property on the capture of St. Kuftatius, 
the former has here publifhed all the letters that paffed relative to 
his conduc on that remarkable occafion. The foliowing extract of 
a letter written by him to General Cunningham, Governor of Bar- 
badoes, will fufficiently explain the principles by which he was ac- 
tuated : 

* Sandwich, St. Euftatius, 31 March, 1781. 

* You muft excufe my writing by another hand, my own being 
pained with the gout, and having been out of order feveral days, 
owing to the great fatigue ] have undergone in endeavouring to ad- 
juft matters in this villainous ifland ; fuch a neft of villains fure ne- 
ver was met with before. By hundreds of letters we have intercept- 
ed, itis proved beyond a doubt, that bad iz not been for the Englith 
merchants fettled here, who have fupplied the American rebels with 
every neceflary, and implements of war, the rebellion muft have 
been long fince at anend. 

‘ Thefe traitors have met the fate they deferved, and, with the 
perfidious Dutch, will be a warning co all future traitors, and teach 
them that honeity is the beft policy. 

‘ It will furprize you, but it isa fa&, that though this ifland has 
been taken two months, it is not yet Known in America; their vef- 
fels loaded with tobacco, are every night catched in what the wits of 
Anugua 
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Antigua call my trap; and in them are letters that would hang the 


greatef? part of the inhabitants of this ifland, if they prefume to call 


themfelves Englifh; it is therefore their interef? to remain Dutch 
burghers.’ p. 57+ 

From the perufal of thefe official papers and letters, we appre- 
hend that every one whofe mind is not warped by intereft or con- 
nexions, will give full credit to the declaration of this brave and 
vigilant admira!,—*‘ that his views were invariably directed, dur- 
ing the whole period of his command, to the advancement of the 

ublic fervice, and the glory and profperity of his country.’ 

Thefe letters will be confidered as a valuable addition to our 
public ftock of authentic materials for the hiltory of the prefent 
reign. E 
Art. 57- Addre/s of the National Afmbly of France to the People; 

with an Appendix, confifting of fuch authentic Documents as ex- 

plain more fully the Changes in Government alluded to in the 

Addrefs. 8vo. pp.71. 2s. Ridgway. 1790. 

To thofe who with for a clear and fhort view of the late extraor- 
dinary Revolution in France, this pamphlet may be acceprable. The 
Addre/s, intended by the National Affembly, for the inftruétion of 
the people at large, recapitulates the changes already effected, and 
propofed to be completed, by the new government; and the Appen- 
dix, which is properly added, contributes to illuttrate and to con- 
firm what had before been mentioned in the addrefs.—* While,’ fays 
the editor, ‘ a Burke, and others of the firit character in England, 
are imprefling the public with their own opinions concerning the 
French reformers and their views, the candid will not be difpleafed 
to fee the National Affembly admitted to tell their own tale and ex- 
plain their own views.’ 

The addrefs bears no date, which is rather extraordinary: it is 
figned by Bureaux de Pufy, Prefident, and by feveral others as Se- 
cretaries: it is written much in the French manner, and bears the 
marks of originality. Befide fhewing what has been already done 
and is yet farther propofed, it is alfo defigned to anfwer calumni- 
ators: but we refer to the pamphlet itfelf for particulars, Hi. 


Art. 58. 4 Companion to the Leafowes, Hagley, and Enville: witha 
Sketch of Fifherwick, the Seat of the Right Hon. the Earlof Don- 
negall, ‘To which is prefixed, the prefent State of Birmingham. 
12mo. pp. 130. 2s. fewed. Robinfons. 

Of this publication it is fufficient to fay, that it is what it pro- 
fefles to be, a faithful and agreeable account of the prefent ftate of 
the places which it defcribes. For the convenience of the unlearn- 
ed traveller, the Latin infcriptions are tranflated. EB. 


Art. 59. An Authentic Account of the Barbarities lately pra&ifed by 
the Monfters! Being an unprecedented and unnatural Species of 
Cruelty, exercifed by a Set of Men on defenceleis Women: in- 
cluding the Trial of Rynwick Williams, 8vo. pp. 166. 2s.6d. 
Bladon. 1790. 

The endeavour of an anonymous writer to amufe the public on 

@ popular, but unaccountable and afltonifhing fubjeci; /o unaccount- 
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able, that many have imagined that infanity alone could occafion fy 
vile and barbarous a practice: but this pamphlet, while it eny- 
merates the inftances of thofe unfortunate ladies who have fuffered 
from fuch unheard-of inhumanity, would perfuade the reader, that 
feveral Monfters are engaged in thefe atrocious deeds. We hope, 
for the honour of our fpecies, that this is not the cafe: but we muff 
wait till time makes farther difcoveries. H 


Art.60. Bibliotheca Americana; or, a Chronological Catalogue of 
the moft curious and interefting Books, Pamphlets, State Papers, 
&c. upon the Subje& of North and South America, from the ear- 
lieft Period to the prefent, in Print and Manufcript; for which 
Re: Nrch has been made in the Britifh Mufeum, and the moft ce. 
Jebrated Public and Private Libraries, Reviews, Catalogues, &c, 
With an Introductory Difcourfe on the prefent State of Litera. 
ture in thofe Countries. 4to. pp. 271. 432s. 6d. Boards, De. 
brett, &c. 1789. 

This elaborate compofition, we are informed, was undertaken in 
London, preparatory toa new hiftory of America, by a gentleman 
refident on that continent. As a catalogue, no more can be faid, 
than that it is a curiofity, and required much patient labour to 
form it. 

It is introduced by a difcourfe on the ffate of literature in North 
and South America; which, from the operation of liberty, is truly 
reprefented as flourifhing vigoroufly in the former, and as very torpid 
in the latter, under the inquifition and the reftraints on the prefs. 
Among other circumftances announced in the fanguine ftyle familiar 
with moit writers on American affairs, we are told that ‘ they have 
feized and improved fome ufeful parts of fcience, that our public 
feminaries have neglefted. They have eflablifhed profeffors of ani- 
sal magnetifm and agriculture,’ &c. ‘To be able to eftablith profef- 
forfhips of animal magnetifm, may indeed be well called feizing of 
fciences! For this, if a fcience, isa difcovery of yetterday; and fo far 
from having learned it, we have not yet refolved our doubts as to 
its very exiltence; fo that if we ever cultivate it, we muft now be 
contented to receive it from the American univerfities. 

*,* In p. 140, the compiler, noticing ‘ the Hifforical Review of 
the Conftitutional Government of Pennfylvania,’? cautioully adds— 
« faid to be wsitten by Dr. Franklin.’ We add, certainly was write 
ten by that great man. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS, 


Art. 61. A free Examination of Dr. Price’s and Dr. Prieftlcy’s Sere 
mons. By the Rev. William Keate, Rector of Laverton in the 
County of Somerfet. With a Poitfcript, containing fome Stric- 
tures upon ‘* An Addrefs to the Oppofers of the Repeal of the 
Corporaticn and Teft A&ts.” 8vo. pp. 64. 2s. Dodfley. 
After the various difcuffions that the Revolution Sermons of Dr. 

Prieftley and Dr. Price have undergone, we think that this exami- 

nation of them might have been fpared ; as it appears to us to throw 

no new light on the fubjeét in debate between the eftablifhed church 


and the diffenters: but Mr. Keate was of a different opinion. He 
confiders 
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confiders the Teft and Corporation Aéts as the palladiam of the 
Britifh conititation, p. 18. and thinks the receiving of the facrament 
a better proof that a man belongs to the eftablifhed church, than 
his attendance on the common fervice ; as mere attendance does not 
afcertain his joining in the prayers, but ¢ the elements of bread 
and wine, being vifible and tangible fubflances, muft be openly re- 
ceived or openly declined.’ p. 19. The re/ponfeve queftion is obvious. 
Might not the receiving of the elements in the communion, be 
as much a matter of form, as the attendance in the common 
fervice 

We wave further comments, Mr. K. propofes his obfervations 


with difidence. Moo-y. 


Art. 62. The Unitariaz, Arian, and Trinitarian, Opinion re/peing 
Chriff, examined and tried by Scripture Evidence alone. By W. 
Afhdowne. 8vo. pp. 37. 15 Printed at Canterbury. 1789. 
This writer propofes to determine whether, during the miniftry 

of Chrift, the Jews, and, particularly, his difciples, believed he 

was the Son of God in the Unitarian, Arian, or Trinitarian, fenfe, 
by ftating and comparing the principal psflages in the New Tefta- 
ment, which are underftood by each of the parties to relate to 
and fupport their opinion. The refult of his enquiry is in favour 
of Unitarian principles. He deems his method to have been hitherto 
unattempted ; and there may, poflibly, be fomewhat of novelty ia 
his plan: but he writes in a manner rather deiultory, negligent, 
and unfatisfactory. For fome account of an E/fay on the Parables, 
by this author, we refer to the fixty-third volume of the Review, 

Page $55° Hi. 

Art. 63. An Abridgement of Hiflorical Fa&s contained in De Laune’s 
Plea for the Nonconformilts: [a Book which has been printed 17 
times without being anfwered:] with a Definition ofa New Teita- 
ment Church, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. 26 Pages. 6d. Collins, 
Salifbury. 

The firft part of this little pamphlet briefly ftates the origin of the 
rites and ceremonies of the eftablifbed church, in which the compiler 
clearly proves that the Diflenters have fomething to urge in fupport 
of their feparation. In the fecond part, he gives what is called a 
frort definition of a New Teftament church, in which he as clearly 
proves, (what, by the way, he did not intend,) that there is, pro- 
perly {peaking, noregular plan of a church in the New Teftament. 
if nothing is to be admitted into a chriftian church, but what has 
the abfolute warrant of the N. T. the fupport of minitters by fub- 
{cription muft be given up, and thofe mutt be declared true gofpel 
minifters, who, like the holder-forth among the Americans, men- 
tioned by Hudibras, 





ferved them in a double 
Capacity, to teach and cobble. 

Only tie general idea is thrown out, that they who preach the 

gofpel foould live by the gofpel: but how this /iving fhould be raifed, 

the N.T. is Glent, This and feveral other particulars are left to 

the 
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the wifdom and prudence of the individuals compofing the church, 
It is to be obferved, likewife, that the different circumftances of 
the times will not allow of reducing every thing to the exact praQiice 
and ufage of the primitive apoftolic church, 

What is good in modern churches, and conducive to chriftian edj. 
fication, we would not, with the rude hand of a mad reformer, tear 
away, becaufe we cannot prove it to have originated with the apoftles, 
All that is bad, we have not the leaft objection to {ce entirely 


removed, 


0 
Art. 64. Dialogues on the Nature, Defign, and Evidence of the Theol 


gical Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg. With a brief Ac- 

count of fome of his philofophical Works. 1zmo. pp. 280, 

2s. 6d. Boards, Denis. 

Not having yet been introduced into the increafing fociety of 
Swedenborgians, it is impoflible that we fhould be competent judges 
of the merits of their leader’s writings; which are not to be ex. 
amined by the feeble Jight of carnal reafon, without the aid of divine 
illumination. If we fhould ever be fo fortunate, as to gain admif- 
fion among the enlightened, we fhall doubtlefs endeavour to en- 
lighten the benighted world. ‘Till then, we muft, at a diitance, 
gaze with aftonifhment at the dazzling {plendors of a fyftem, which 
foars beyond the region of experience, into that of vifions and re- 
velations. 

When we are told, that ‘the great end of truth is charity and a 

ood life *,’ we underftand the author, but we learn nothing new, 
When he tells us, (p. 51) that there is a trinity in the one divine 
perfon of Jefus Chrift; that the miracles of Chrift were outward 
natural figns of the inward and fpiritual operation of the Incarnate 
God on the foul of man +; that there is contained in the holy book 
of fcripture an internal fenfe, to which the outward and literal fenfe 
ferves as a bafis or receptacle {, and by virtue of which they are 
adopted to the ufe of angels; that he himfelf has unfolded this in- 
ternal fenfe in his Arcana Celeftia §, and that he has, for more than 
25 years, held communication with the world of invifible fpirits || ; 
when the Baron teaches all this, and much more, under the title of 
the doétrine of the New Jerufalem, we ftill learn nothing; for we 
either do not underftand, or cannot believe him. They who are in- 
clined to hearken to the myttical doctrine of this new prophet, will 
find an eafy introduction in thefe dialogues, which are intended as 


an apology for Swedenborgianifm. B- 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 65. The Importance of Truth, and the Duty of making an open 
Profeffion of it : reprefented in a Difcourfe delivered on Wednefday 
the 28th of April, 1790, at the Meeting-houfe in the Old Jewry, 
London, to the Supporters of the New College, Hackney. By 
‘Thomas Belfham. 8vo. pp. 47. 1s. Johnfon. 

Not to beftow fome diftinguithed notice on this excellent difcourfe, 
would be to impeach our own judgment, and to deal unkindly with 
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our readers: We do not eftimate publications, like compofitors and 
printers, by the number of fheets and quantity of letter. prefs, but 
by their intrinfic merit: hence we often allow our review of an ia- 
genious pamphlet to occupy more {pace in our journal, than that of a 
bulky volume. An ounce of gold is more to be prized than a hun- 
dred weight of lead. 

Mr. Belfham’s fubje& is rrutTH, and he has difcuffed it likea 
Chriftian philofopher ;—like one who holds it in the moft facred and 
fteady veneration. He' makes no attempt to attract admiration by 
fiidied and affected periods, decorated with the frippery and tinfel 
ornaments which too much prevail in the ftyle of fome fathionable 
and popular preachers: but with a true manlinefs, with a fimplicity, 
and yet with an energy of language, he arrefts the attention ; and 
if he does not, in every inftance, bring conviction to the judgment, 
he contributes to enlarge our views; and helps, by the freedom of 
his difcuffions, to make manifeft what is truth. His textis from John 
xviii. 37; and he commences his difcourfe from thofe words, with 
ftating the facrednefs and inviolablenefs of truth, as a firft principle 
in morals; and juftly obferving,. ‘ that no object of education is of 
greater importance than to form the mind early to an high fenfe of 
true honour, to inculcate a fupreme love of truth, and an habitual 
regard to it, to excite an ardent thirft after it, impartiality and un- 
remitting diligence in the inveftigation of it, courage in profefling it, 
firmnefs and fortitude in adhering to it.’ 

Hence he proceeds to enquire what is Truth, and what produces 
its dignity, and what ftamps its value. ‘To fatisfy the enquirer, he, 
in the firft place, defines the term in its various imports: 

‘ Trath is fometimes ufed to exprefs the real exiftence, properties, 
powers, connexions, and relations of things—it more frequently fig- 
nifies the conformity of our ideas to the reality of things, or the con- 
formity of our words to our ideas, of our declarations to our pur- 
pofes, and of our actions to our promifes. In the former of thefe 
more ufual fenfes of the word, truth is nearly fynonymous to know- 
ledge, in the latter it is a moral virtue of great importance and uni- 
verfal obligation. 

‘ The very definition of truth demonftrates its ineftimable value. 
For happinefs is the great end of intellectual exiftence; and it is 
obvious that truth is the only fafe guide to happinels. 

‘ The choice of the end is determined by the conititution of our 
nature. An intelligent Being cannot chufe evil for its own fake: 
dt is ignorance and error only which miflead us in the purfuit of 
happinefs. Properly {peaking, vice itfelf originates in error. It is 
the purfuit of happinefs by wrong means; it is the choice of evil 
under the femblance of good. ‘The virtuous man purfues happinefs 
by means which lead direétly to the end—the vicious man follows 
the fame object, but in a way which Jeads him wide from his mark ; 
and deluded by the ignis fatuus of his prejudices and paflions, he 
wanders on, till he plunges unawares into the gulph of ruin, unlefs 
previoufly reclaimed, by painful experience and falutary difcipline, 
to the path of wifdom and of peace.’ 

The 
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The difcourfe is particularly levelled againft thofe who maintaig 
that /peculative errors are of no confequence ;——than which Mr. Belfham 
cgnceives no principle can be more abfurd. Molt pathetically does 
he lament that philo/orhers, who have emancipated themfelves from 
the prejudices of the vulgar, and who muft have perceived the inf. 
nite importance of truth, fhould attempt to reprefs our curiofity re. 
fpecting the moff interefting doctrines, by loading them with the name 
of /peculative opinions; and reprefent fincerity, and well meaning 
honefty, as every thing requifite in religion. 

« A man’s views and principles (obferves Mr. B. p. 25.) haveg 
neceflary influence upon his volitions ; volitions produce aétions, 
actions generate habits, habits conftitute charaXer, and upon cha- 
racter the ftate of man, his honour and uf-fulnefs, his prefent peace 
and final happinefs depend. If the tree be good, the fruit alfo will 
be good; if the tree be corrupt, the fruit will be corrupt. From 
good principles, good a€tions—valuable habits--and virtuous cha- 
racters naturally take rife ;—-from erroneous principles the reverfe: 
and error, in proportion as it prevails, will devafe the character, 
It is in vain to fay—-chat honefty, poor fimple honefty, will atone 
for every defect :—there is fuch 2 thing as dignity and fublimity of 
character, the refule of juft and comprehentive views, after which 
every generous mind will afpire, and which mere honefty can never 
attain. Away, then, with the groveliog and pernicious maxim, a 
maxim which chills every exalted feeling, which fetters every active 
faculty, which damps every great exertion of the foul, that honefy 
is the only thing needful, and that it is not worth our trouble to 
correct our religious, that is, our moft injurious prejudices. 

‘ If this wretched maxiin be true, what egregious foliy were the 
Luthers, and Cranmers, and Clarkes, the inftructors and reformers 
of mankind in earlier and later ages, chargecble with, who devoted 
their lives to the invettigation of religious truth; who at all hazards 
oppofed popular and eltablithed errors, and boldly avowed, defended, 
and taught what they judged to be the genuine principles of chrif- 
tianity, Venerable names! facred to truth and virtue! may no 
unhallowed hand rob you of thofe honours which you have fo well 
deferved, and fo dearly purchafed. be it my ambition to be en- 
rolled with the meaneit of thofe who adhere to your deferted ftand- 
ard; and in the caufe of religious truth, which | firmly believe to 
be infeparably connected with the practice of virtue, and the attain- 
ment of human happinels; may I ever efteem it the higheft honour 
to be accounted worthy to bear reproach and to fuffer lofs.’ 

The latter part of this extract evinces Mr. B.’s poffeffion of a 
noble as well as of an enlightened mind. 

He confiders truth as three-fold, philofophical, political, and 
theological, and endeavours to fhew the importance of feeking right 
apprehenfions of it in each of thefe views: but we mutt refer to the 
Sermon itfelf for bis proofs and illuftrations. 

One thing, however, we moft notice. From the advantages al- 
ready derived from philofophy, and from the wonderful fuccefs 


with which it has lately been profecuted, there is reafon to believe 
that 
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that future generations will furpafs the prefent in fcience; at the 
fame time, we do not entertain fuch very extravagant ideas of the 

rogrefs of human improvements, as to cherifh the faintelt expeta- 
tions that death it/elf may be annihilated (p.14.). This we con- 
ceive to be vifionary in the extreme. 

In ftating the importance of religious truth, Mr. Belfham takes 
an opportunity of vindicating thofe who are called rational Chrif- 
ians, from the charge fometimes brought againit them, of being in- 
different to practical religion; and, in our opinion, he very judi- 
cioufly explains the caufe and circumftance that have given rife 
to it. 

‘Men who are moft indifferent to the|practice of religion, and whofe 
minds therefore are leaft attached to any fet of principles, will ever 
be the firft to fee the abfurdities of a popular fuperttition, and to 
embrace a rational fyftem of faith. But not being properly influ- 
enced by it, their irregular conduct will for a time difgrace their 
principles. But truth with gradually make its way by its native 
energy, and will in the end rife fuperior to every prejudice. Prac- 
tical believers will at length open their eyes, and feeling the benign 
influence of juft and generous principles, they will demonitrate the 
excellence of their faith by the fuperior dignity and worth of their 
character.’ 

After difplaying the high dignity and importance of truth, he 
proceeds to confider the duties neceflarily refulting from his view of 
the fubje&t. Thefe, in his opinion, confift in a diligent, patient, 
impartial, and perfevering fearch after truth, in a bold avowal of 
it, and in the employment of our utmott abilities to correct popular 
pernicious error, and to accelerate the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of mankind. 

Thus have we exhibited fome account of this truly valuable com- 
pofition: but, notwithftanding the unufual length of the article, 
we have not given to this Sermon all the praifes which it merits; 
and referring our readers, for further gratification, to the pamphlet 
ifelf,—ubi plura nitent—, we will conclude by fuggefting it as 
our opinion, that it entitles Mr. Belfham to fome academic ho- 


nour. Noo ¥. 


Art. 66. The DoSrine of Chrift, the only cffeBual Remedy againft ra 
Fear of Death; and the Union of good Men in the future World: 
two Sermons, preached at Cambridge, June 27, 1790, on ried 
of the Death of the late Rev. Robert Robinfon. ‘To which is an- 
nexed a Catalogue of his aepeny By Abraham Rees, 


D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. is. 6d. Cadell. 
If we are fometimes difguited fom the itupid conceits on igor 
which the ignorant and the fanatical are obtruding on us, we are 


abundantly compentfated whenever we meet with a man of a ‘trong 
and enlightened mind nobly employing himfelf in eitablifhing its 
truths, and in difplaying its appropriate and invaluable confolations. 
Such a writer is Dr. Rees. ‘T hough he cannot add to the value of 
teligion, he affords us, in thefe fermons, no inconfiderable aid to- 
ward eitimating itsimportance. He preients it to our conuderation, 
as 
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as infinitely fuperior to every means of prefent or future happinefs, 
He defcribes it not only as the fource of immortality, but as an ef. 
feftual remedy againft the fear of death. He very fenfibly obferves, 
in his firft fermon, ‘ that chriftianity direéts us to make the fear of 
death an ufeful principle of conduct, and to prevent its operation 
ftom being injurious to our peace and comfort.’ He particularly 
points out in what way it produces this moft defirable effet. It 
follows, in an efpecial manner, from the clearnefs with which it has 
revealed a ftate of future happinefs. Hence the good Chriftian 
{miles at the King of terrors. * Like men, long agitated by war. 
ring elements in a perilous navigationg(with this appofite fimile, does 
Dr. R. illuftrate his fubje&) he welcomes even the rough and boi- 
fterous gale that drives him into the wifhed-for port, and is {carcely 
fenfible of its violence in the near profpeét of fecurity.’ 

The fecond fermon (from 1 ‘Theff. II. 19.) is employed in ftating 
the arguments deduced from reafon and revelation, in fupport of 
the doct-ine that there will be a union, (or as Dr. Price calls it, ina 
differtation on this fubjeé&, the junion,) of good men in the future 
ftate, and that virtuous friends will there renew their acquaintance 
with each other. ‘The deductions of reafon induced Cicero, as we 
learn from the well-known paflage in his Cato Major, to cherifh an 
hope of this kind; and it mutt be allowed that the terms fometimes 
employed by revelation, in defcribing the happinefs of the heavenly 
ftate, countenance this pleafing belief ;—a belief pregnant with pe- 
culiar comfort, when meditating on the cruel feparations that death 
is inceflantly producing. 

Annexed to this difcourfe, is an intercfting memoir of the life and 
writings of the deceafed: by which it appears that the late Mr. 
Robert Robinfon was a man of confiderable talents and ufefulneis, 
He was one of thofe who ran the career of religious opinions, be- 
ginning with Methodifm, and ending with Unitarianifm. 

If Dr. Rees would undertake to exhibit the inftructive life of 
Mr. Robinfon more at large, we think that fuch a work would be 
acceptable to the public. 

The fubje& of this difcourfe, united with the virtues of Mr. Ro- 
binfon, might have prompted Dr. Rees to have adopted the beauti- 
ful apoftrophe of the Roman orator to whom we alluded above, 

O preclarum diem, cum ad illud divinum animorum, concilium catum- 
que proficifcar~ proficifcar enim non ad eos folum viros, de quibus ante 
dixi; Jed ad Robinfonem meum, quo nemo vir melior natus eff, nemo 
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pietate preftantior ! Nfo0-y. 


Art. 67. Popular Commotions confidered as Signs of the approaching 
End of the World. Preached in the Metropolitical Church of 
Canterbury, Sept. 20, 1789: with an occafional Preface. By 
William Jones, M. A. F.R.S. 4to. pp. 16. befide 19 of 
Preface. 1s.6d. Robinfons, 1789. 

Being told by the author, in the preface to this difcourfe, that we 

* were not qualified to read his laft work, nor any other of its kind,’ 

we were unwilling to be too precipitate in our account of his prefent 


literary curiolity; in order that we might not confirm him in the 
fufpicion, 
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fufpicion, which he has more than infinuated, that we are ‘ fick of 
fome Jewith diftemper, and therefore cannot fail to judge with rafh- 
nefs and abfurdity:’ but after delaying our report to what our readers, 
perhaps, will think an unreafonable time; after turning the dif- 
courfe backward and forward, upward and downward; placing it 
in every poflible point of view; laying it afide for a while, and then 
taking it up again; we are forced to confefs that Mr. Jones is per- 
fectly in the right. If there be any hidden treafure in works of this 
kind, we certainly are not qualified to find it out. 

All that we can colle& from the rhapfody before us, is, that our 
old acquaintance is gone quite out of the way; and, like many other 
unhappy men in his fituation, fuppofes the difeafe to be in the fur- 
rounding multitude *, inftead of himfelf. ‘ We are fallen into times,’ 
(fays he) ‘ when the dottrine of the divine authority of government 
is received by the multitude with fuch pride and impatience, and 
mockery, that it is plain their reafon is difordered upon the 
fubject.’ 

The ‘ tares which were fown among the good grain, at the time 

of the Reformation, one of the moft pernicious of which,’ accord- 
ing to this preacher, ‘was the claim of what is called liberty :’ 
the ‘ monftrous ftride which men have taken fince, when from af- 
ferting religious liberty againft the pope, they have gone on to claim 
a natural \iberty againft all kings and rulers :’ the ‘ terrible effects 
which the falfe principles of the laft century produced in this king- 
dom,’ when the revolution took place: the ‘ wild fpirit of inde- 
pendence which prevailed in America, when fubjects who were 
peaceable, happy, wealthy and profperous,’ in the bleffed privilege 
of paying taxes without being reprefented, * changed on a fudden 
into difcontented infurgents :’ the ¢ fituation’ of affairs in France, 
‘which, by all true accounts, hath been dreadful and lamentable,’ 
and hath ended in the abolition of ‘ laws’ (alias, lettres de cachet) 
by which, ‘* while they were in force,’ and the Baftile ftood, 
‘a man’s houfe might be his caftle, and his life, fortune, and 
chara&ter might be fecured :’—all thefe figns and wonders, which 
have come to pafs, and which have made the poor and oppreffed of 
the earth, look up and lift up their heads, and know that their redemption 
draweth nigh; have fo agitated the nerves of poor Mr. Jones, that 
they have thrown him into a delirious fever; and in the height of 
his phrenfy, he talks and thinks of nothing elfe but diffre/s of na- 
tions with perplexity, the fea and the waves roaring, and men’s hearts 
failing them for fear; and expects that the powers of heaven will 
quickly be fhaken, that God will foortly accomplifh the number of bis 
ele, and that the world will certainly foon be at an end. 

Thefe gloomy ideas, together with the ravings of fome perfons 
almoft as much diffurbed as himfelf, and as ready, it feems, to fup- 
pofe that the madnefs is in their countrymen; ravings which he 
acknowleges to have read over feveral times with tears in his eyes; 
have fo unhinged the faculties of our poor old friend, have fo 

* «© They fay [am mad,” faid a poor Bedlamite; ‘* I fay they 


are mad: but the rafcals out-vote me !”’ 
REV, AUG, 1790, K kK faftened 
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fattened on his difordered fancy, have given fuch a ftrange twift td 
his brain, that his imagination is haunted with the oddeft and mot 
unaccountable phantoms. ‘The whele creation appears to him to be 
turned apfide down. 

He imagines, for inftance, that the world exhibits to his difturbed 
conceptions ‘ three forts of people profefling religion ;’ one of which 
confilts of a grotefque and motley group of hideous and horrid forms, 
whom he calls * qwi/e men of nature.” He defcribes them as ¢ utterly 
contrary to God and man,’ and as being ‘ worfe than the very hea- 
thens.’ ‘ Their doétrines,’ he fays, ‘ are many, and their worfhip 
(if any) is from themfelves.’ * Their opinions,’ he prophecies, ¢ will 
produce more abfurdity, and extravagance, and viclence, than was 
ever feen in the world before.’ ‘ Their favourite tenets,’ he affirms, 
* are that all authority in others is a dangerous impofition on them- 
felves ; and that the property of others belongs equally to them if 
they can get it.” * To all which,’ he rightly adds, ¢ there is nota 
thief in the precinéts of the metropolis, who will not readily fub- 
fcribe.? Mercy on us! thefe are foul fiends! 

He conceives that ‘ when God was about to reform the world 
by the introduction of the gofpel, he reftored imperial government 
at Rome,’ and ‘ pointed out, in the New Teftament, the Roman 
emperors and thofe who were fent by them, as the proper obje¢ts of 
civil obedience.’ Eleaven defend us! Tiberius and Caligula, Clau- 
dius and Nero, Vitelliusznd Domitian, reformers of the world, pro- 
pagators of the gofpel, and proper objects of civil obedience!!! 

He fancies that ‘ the ftudy of the claffics has made us emulate 
the furious fpirit of heathen patriots,’ and has exalted ‘ the favage 
Brutus, the fneaking Valerius, and fuch like faints, into favourites 
among us!’ He dreams that the ‘ Jewifh doétors’ who perfecuted 
Jefus and his doctrine, were neither more nor lefs than * Review- 
ers * J? that we monthly murderers have ¢ vilified and mangled his 
Jabours in divinity and philofophy’ merely becaufe they had * no 
tin¢ture of fchifm or Socinianifm in them! and he infinuates, that 
we are bad critics, becaufe we lead fuch witked lives; we know not 
the doérine of God, becaufe we do not the will of Godt ! 





* What he may have read in Ifaiah, of the /clemn meetings of thefe 
doétors, and of their rigid obfervance of new moons, poflibly gave 
our author this flrange idea. The analogy, to be fure, is flight: 
but there is no faying what whimfical notions the moon, when fhe 
comes acrofs them, may not put into the heads of fuch perfons: of 
the curious dance which this planet, once before, led Mr. Jones, 
we gave a fpecimen in our Review, vol. Ixxx. p, 405. 

+ It feems hence that Mr. Jones has, fome how or other, contrived 
to find us out, and to get at more of our fecret hiftory than we care 
to have known, He mutt, at fome fly time, when we were fitting 
in clo’e divan, in the dead of the night, have watched his opportu- 
nity, and peeped through the key-hole, to fee who we were and 
what we were about. We mean, in future, to imitate the prudent 
conduct of the Ma/ons, and to place a 7y/er at the door, with a drawn 
{word in his hand.. 
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Poor man! we pity his deplorable condition: nay we feel fome 
compunction and remorfe; as, from the way in which he talks of 
us, our confcience fomewhat mifgives us that we may have con- 
tributed to his derangement. Should it be fo, we can only fay that 
the mifchief which. we have done was not intentional. We never 
defigned to wound him fo deeply: for though it was evident that 
he thought himfelf fome great one, and a very wife man, (we do 
not mean one of the wife men of xature,) yet we had no conception 
that he was fo extremely jealous of his confequence, or would be fo 
hurt by a few harmlefs ftri€tures on his writings, as to be filled with 
the alarming apprehenfions that our readers might fufpect, from 
any thing we have faid, that he has ‘ been but of little ufe in the 
world, and might as well have been left out of it.’ 

To atone, as far as is now left us, for the evil which we have, 
not of malice prepenfe, but accidentally, c2ufed; were we not 
afraid that, being fuch bugbears in his fight, we might make mat- 
ters worfe by our interference; we would flep between him and 
his diftracted fancy. We would try to {peak peace to his wounded 
foul. We would tell him, that, as to.ourfelves, whatever he may 
think, we take no more pleafure in fchifm or Socinianifm, than in 
toryifm or tritheifm: that we have no affection for any i/ms, except 
truifms; and that our difguft at his principles, civil and religious, 
was occafioned by their being too ftrongly tinftured by fome of the 
worlt of i/ms, defpotiim and dogmatifm; and not by their having 
no tin@ture of certain other i/ms. As to his terrors about ‘ the in- 
fatuation of nations,’ and his fears that * the whole habitable 
world will be a cheatre of defolation, a field of blood ;’ we would 
obferve to him, that, though the French contagion feems to have {pread 
fo widely among the nations, as to render it probable that /uch a one 
and fuch a one are paft cure of the thing we wot of, unle/s they keep very 
good dict *, yet there are many found and unfhattered conititutions 
till remaining, in various parts of the globe, which have betrayed 
no /ymptoms of infe@ion; many millions of wife men, not wife.men 
of nature, but wife men of the eaft, who have not yet bowed the 
knee * to the idol of liberty, that Moloch which muft be wor- 
shipped with human facrifices.? We would therefore exhort the 
good man and his friends, not to be fo terrified, though they fhould 
bear of wars and commotions; for thefe things muft firfi come to pafs, 
but the end is not by and by. 

Perhaps, however, were we to attempt to footh him with aught 
of this kind, Mr. Jones would only fay, we were among the mad- 
deft of the multitude; and ‘ would confider our infolence as a part 
of our diftemper.? We moft therefore reft fatished with ‘ praying’ 
for our old acquaintance, and all advocates for the divine right 
of kings, who are any ways affiGed in mind, body, or effate, as 
* Chriftians did of old, and as the church of England direéts us to do 
now ;’ and that he, and they, may have a happy iffue out of * fuch 
circumftances of diftrefs, perplexity and terror, as can be conceived 
only by thofe who have been witneffes of fuch diforders,’ Pear. 
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Art. 68. Preached at the Primary Vifitation of the Right Rey, 
Father in God, William Lord Bifhop of Chefter, held at Rich. 
mond, in Yorkfhire, Aug. 21, 1789. By Thomas Zouch, A.M, 
Rector of Wycliffe. 4to. pp.22. 1s. Longman, &c. 

* The life of a Chriftian, is the beft comment upon his doétrine ; 
and the only true end of every literary accomplifhment is, to amend 
the manners and improve the heart, to make men good citizens and 
good Chriftians.? On this obvious and undeniable principle, Mr, 
Zouch exhorts the clergy to let the light of their example /hine be- 
fore men. (the text, Matthew v. 16.) We heartily with that this 
ferious and fenfible difcourfe may be properly attended. to; and that 
our public inftru€tors, in every parifh, may be public examples. A 

ious and virtuous clergy, who live according to the pure doétrines 
which they teach, will be of more effeétual fervice to religion, than 





the moft learned and ingenious publications in its defence. Moo-y. 


Art 69. On Religious Toleration. Preached in the Church of 
Bownefs upon Windermere, Weltmoreland, by Sam. Beilby, D.D. 
Reétor of kolkton, Yorkfhire, &c. 4to. pp. 20. 18. Baldwin. 
The text of this difcourfe is from Hebrews xiii. 1. Let brotherly 

love continue. ‘The Deoétor profeffes himfelf a friend to toleration, 

provided that the church of England be not affeéted by it. Ina 

dedication to Mr. Wilberforce, he gives it as his opinion, that a 

teft is neceffary for every religious eftablifhment ; and that if the 

Teft A& be repealed, the church of England will foon be no more. 

— We fhould be forry to think that our church is in fo weak and 

tottering a ftate, as to need fuch aids and fupports :—but ‘* Doc- 


tors differ.”’ Br.. 


Art. 70. Preached in the Low Chapel at North Shields, in the 
County of Northumberland, Nov. 22, 1789, for the Benefit of 
the Widows and Orphans of the unfortunate Seamen who pe- 
rifhed in the violent Storm oa the Eaft Coaft of England, Oéto- 
ber 30 and 31. By the Rev. S. Girle, Minifter of the Chapel. 
To which is prefixed, an Account of the Gale, and a Lift of the 
Vefiels that were wrecked in it. Printed for the Benefit of the 
Widows and Orphans. 8vo. pp. 1g. 18. Johnfon. 

The author confiders the duty of charity, in the 1ft place, As a 
debt of gratitude to God: 2dly, As amiable and pleafing to men; 
and 3dly, As affording pleafure to our own minds. His reflections, 
under thefe heads, are ferious, pertinent,-and pathetic. His ac- 
count of the ftorm fhews it to have been dreadful indeed. The 
lofs, in fhipping, is computed to be above 100,000]. the num- 
ber of failors loft, near 300, and of fhips, 23; of which there 
is a lift. It is a very diftrefled cafe; and we hope it will be 
in fome meafure relieved by the extenfive fale of this benevolent 
publication. 
Art. 71. ViGory over Death, preached at Sudbury, in Suffolk, 4th 

of April, 1790, on occafion of the Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Ray. 

By Robert Stephenfon. 8vo. pp. 24. 6d. Dilly. 

Serious, practical, and ufeful: more immediately interefting to 
thofe among whom it was delivered; yet this plain difcourfe may 
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be ferviceable to any perfon who perufes it. The author is no doubt 
Calviniftical, as fome part of the fermon evinces: but he is, we ap- 

rehend, charitable and liberal. On one part of his text; Thanks 
Set God, (1 Cor. xv. 56, 57.) we find the following ftrictures :—* Lt 
is impoffible to help obferving, that the thanks of the apoitles are 
iven to God through Jefus Chrift. ‘There are fome perfons in the 
Chriftian world, who invert this order, and inftead of prefenting their 
rayers and thank(givings to the Father, prefent them to Chriit; and 
inftead of approaching the Father through his mediation, entirely 
forget him under this character; for while they pray to him they 
have no Mediator. In the reprefentation of others you fometimes 
hear it infinuated, as if it was the interceflion of Chriit that made 
the Father merciful, and that he was hardly prevailed on to ay dy bis 
ury. This divinity we no where find in the New Teftament, but 
vite the reverfe.’—Such fentiments indicate a pious and good mind, 
which dares (with humility) to employ thofe powers of thought 
and reafon which God has given, on fubjects of religion and re- 


velation. Hi» 


Art. 72. Glory to God and Peace to Men, the bleffed Effe&s of Divine 
Grace in the Redemption of Sinners by Fefus Chrift. By Richard 
Taprell. 4to. pp.26. 1s. Richardion. 1790. 

This little piece pretends, we are told, to nothing extraordinary, 
and challenges not the eye of criticifm: but humbly feeks admif- 
fion to the hands and hearts of humble readers; and the author 
hopes that he has made no confiderable miftake in any point; and 
though he cannot flatter himfelf that his performance is free from 
imperfections; yet, it is added, he has the fatisfaction to know, 
that he has fincerely aimed at promoting human happinefs in con- 
junction with the Divine Glory. So far Mr. ‘Taprel!’s advertife- 
ment: after which we have only to remark that, though he is rather 
too declamatory, and his orthodoxy, though ftaunch, in our view, 
not perfectly well founded; yet we heartily approve of his direCting 
all to promote the great purpofes of piety, benevolence, and 
morality; exhortations of which kind feem to be peculiarly /za/on- 
able and requifite at the time when many Chriftians profefs more 
dire&tly to commemorate the birth of their Saviour.—The difcourfe 
was preached on Chriftmas-day, from Luke ii. 14. Glory ta Ged, &c. P 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


© Jo the MontHLy REVIEWERS. 
© GENTLEMEN, 

s Your Correfpondent, «* A Friend to all Parties,” is not fufficiently 

convinced of the propriety of your explanation * of the a&t of 13 and 
14 Charles II. c. 4. as to acquiefce in it, and he humbly begs to differ in 
opinion for the following reafons. As he deems the right underftanding 
it a matter of importance, fhould the learned Reviewers think them cone 
clufive, he will be obliged by their making them public; if the contrary, 
a refutation of them will be of equal effential fervice. 








* See Rev. June, p. 247. 
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¢ There are feveral rules for the conftruétion of ftatutes; among which 
are thefe. That onc part of a ftatute thal] be con{trued by another, and fo 
that the whole may ftand. That ftatutes muft be conitrued in fuppreffion 
of the miichief, and advancement of the remedy. 

‘ The fiatute in queftion enacts, that the minifter foall declare bis unfeigned 
affint and confent to the ufe of all things in the faid Book contained and preferibed, in thefe 
qwor's, ard no other: I, AB, do kere deciare my unfeigned affent and confent to all and 
every thing contained and preferibed by the Book of Common Prayer. 

‘It appears then from the words of the act, that the affent and confent 
requircd, is at firft to the af only; but the words which follow, the decla- 
ration, reltrain it not to the wfe merely, but demand the affent to all and 
every thing contained therein, It we conttrue this aét by the above rules, one 
fart by another, and fo that the whole may fani, it will not be reafonable to 
confine the words to fo contraéted a lenfe, but admit them in their fulleft 
and moft unlimited meaning. 

¢ The preamble recites, that ‘* great mifchiefs and inconveniences had 
arifen by the fcandalous negle& of minifters in ufing the faid order or 
liturgy to the decay of the reformed religion, and the hazard of many 
fouls,” which might be prevented by uniformity of public worfhip. Now 
it can hardly be prefumed a breach of charity to fuppote, that there were 
and are fome minifters who would not {cruple to ufe the Common Prayer 
without an approbation of it, which would tend to expofe them to the 
world as hypocrites, (is it not the cafe at this day?) and promote the very 
mifchief intended to be remedied. But a confcientious clergyman, ufing it 
from a conviétion of its being agreeable to the word of God, would more 
effeCtually advance the caufe of the reformed religion, and prevent the in- 
conveniences above mentioned. ‘The mere ule of the liturgy, without an 
approbation of it, would rather produce unfavourable opinions of it, than 
the contrary, and caufe the multitude to difregard it. 

¢ That the intent of the act was to enjoin an approbation of the liturgy, it 
appears to me, may be inferred from the preamble, the enacting claufe and 
declaration taken together; and confidering all the component, parts of a 
ftatute feems to be the moft equitable method of explanation. But it ap- 
pears ftill move decifively from the debates in the Houfes of Lords and 
Commons. In the year 1663, a bill, which had paffed the Houfe of 
Commons, entitled, ** An A&ét for Relief of fuch Perfons as, by Sicknefs 
or other Impediment, were difabled from fubfcribing the Declaration in 
the A& of Uniformity, and Explanation of the faid Aét,” was carried up 
to the Houle of Lords, where a claufe was propofed to be added, that the 
declaration and fubfcription of affent and confent, fbould be underftocd only as to the prace 
tice and obedience to the faid a€, and not otberwife. The bill, with the additional 
claufe, (fourteen Lords protefting againft it,) was remanded to the Houle 
of Commons. A conference was Gefired with the Lords on the amend 
ment; when one of the managers on the part of the Commons declared; 
that it had neither juftice nor prudence in it. ‘The refult of the conference was, 
that the Lords threw out the claufe, and the bill, in that ftate, received the 
royal aflent. Lords Journals, vol. 11. Commons Journals, vol. 8. 

‘ It feems, moreover, that the ufe of the word unfeigned cannot well be 
applied to any thing but a real conviction of the mind. 

‘ I cannot help remarking, (but not captioufly in the leaft,) that no 
Jawyer ought to look merely at the injun&ion of an a of parliament, but 
to find out its meaning by a minute attention to its feveral parts; and by 
examining the aét in difpute in this manner, the above explanation will, 
truft, be found agreeable to reafon and equity.’ 

After returning thanks to this Correfpondent, for what we 
deem a very fenfible communication, and afluring him of our entire 
acquiefcence 
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acquiefcence in the juftice of moft of his remarks, we may be 
allowed ftill to hefitate in admitting the whole of his conclufion. 
The infertion of the word use, /eems to allow fone greater latitudes 
of explanation than that for which he contends. On the very rule 
that fatutes are to bz confrued in Juptreffion of the mifchief, and ad- 
wancement of the remedy, this might be argued. What was the evil 
fated in the preamble, for which a remedy was to be provided? 
that minifiers had fcandaloufly negie&ed ufing the liturgy. What 1s 
the remedy provided? that they foall declare their unfeigned affent 
and confent to the ufe of all things contained in the faid book. It may 
be prefumed, that no one afluming the holy office of a minifter of 
religion, would declare his aflent to the ufe of the Common Prayer, 
without a general approbation of it: but he may think himfelf 


juftified in declaring this affent to the ufe, with a general approba- 


tion of it, though he may not believe every iota in it. Concluding 
that many of our refpectable clergy were in this fituation, the re- 
marks noticed by our Correfpondent were offered with a view of 
exhibiting the moft candid juitification of their conduct. He may 
be aflured, that the writer of this has no connection whatever with 
the eltablifhment; and can have no motive but a generous one in 
attempting to vindicate its minifters, in a matter which has beea 
often objected tothem. ‘That all fhould give an unfeigned affent 
to the fyitem of doctrine contained in the book of Common Prayer, 
is hardly credible: that many fhould view it as excellent on the 
whole, and as contributing to general edification, though not 
altogether unexceptionable, is highly probable. On this latter 
ground, they might make the declaration required in the above 
named act, and think themfelves juftified by finding the word uf 
therein inferted. ‘This word muft be allowed to foften the feverity 
of the declaration. At leaft we were charitably inclined to think, 
that, of the multitude who made it, fome were of this opinion, It 
muft be left with them and the public to decide how far the word 
ufe, confidered with the whole of the aét, pleads their apology. 

The debates to which our Correfpondent refers, prove that the 
obje& of fome perfons, at the time of paffing the aét, was merely 
to give an uniform face to public worfhip; and though it might be 
prudent to reject the claufe in which their views were fully expreffed, 
even thofe who protefted againft the claufe, and paffed the bill 
without it, might wifh, by retaining the word which we’ have fo 
often mentioned, to allow fome little latitude of interpretation. 

Be this as it may, we confider the aét as impofing a great hard- 
fhip on the clergy of this enlightened age. If it be not deemed ex- 
pedient to reform the liturgy, this declaration of affent to it ought 
to be fofiened. Why oblige the minifter of truth, in taking on 
him a cure of fouls, to make a declaration which he probably un- 
derftands in one fenfe, and his hearers in another? 

In the notice which we took at the end of our Review for June, 
of the former favor of ** A Friend to all Parties,” there was a 
palpable error. Inftead of * we know not whether, in the decla- 
ration itfelf, the word ule is inferted,’ it fhouid be, * ave know, in 
the declaration itfelf, the word ule is not inferted? 


7 Nfoo-y. ‘ T° 
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“To the MonTHLY REVIEWERS. 
© GENTLEMEN, 

¢ Ttake the liberty of informing you, that the Moral and Philp. 
fophical Eftimates of the State and Faculties of Man—reviewed in 
June, p.147. is a tranflation of Zollikofer’s Di/courfes on Human 
Happine/s, trom the German; and tha: I have found it to be faith. 
ful, by comparing your extract from a fermon on domeftic happi- 
nefs, with the original. ‘The late Mr. Zollikofer was minifter of 
the German reformed congregation at Leipfic, in Saxony; died 
three years ago, and was much admired for the clearnefs of his 
thoughts, and the elegance of his manner of writing. I have the 
honour to be 

* London, July 26, * Your moft humble fervant, 

1790. ‘ GERMANUS.? 





*.* We are furprized at the unreafonable requeft of a ¢ Conftant 
reader.? We would recommend it to him to borrow an wamutilated 
copy of fome friend. ) 


——e 





*+* We have repeatedly faid, that we never ufe communications 
from unknown perfons; and we now again fay it to Mr. < J. Sytt.’ 





+*+ We are forry that N.S. does not perceive the force of our 
motives for the meafure to which his letter alludes: with us they 
ftill operate, with unabated force, and ftrengthened by others not to 
be mentioned in this place. 





+tt The flight impropriety mentioned by Scotus, is acknow- 
leged: but it ¢s * too trivial’ for farther notice. 





tit Neither’ our plan nor our leifure will permit us to give 
Q. Z. the fatisfaétion which he requires. 





ttt Integer’s letter only ferves to remind us, with fome regret, 
that no man, nor fet of men, can pleafe every body, in every trifling 
matter of ta/fe and cpinion. ‘The infinuation in his poftfcript, that 
a certain gentleman reviewed his own work, is, he may be affured, 
totally void of foundation. No confiderate perfon would fuppofe, 
that we could poflibly allow fuch a meafure; and if we did, the 
gentleman mentioned in this inflance, is much fuperior to fo mean 
and contemptible a fubterfuge. 





{*t A letter figned P. L. was received: but it has been ac- 
cidentally miflaid, and its contents are forgotten. 





ttt Mr. Wollafton’s letter, with others, peuntig, For future con- 
fideration. 





ne 


K> The Editor of the Review would be glad of an opportunity of 
frivately convincing T. W. of his error, in offering money for thut 


ewsl 


- which no money can purcha/e. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Lettres de Monfeur l’Abbé Dom. Sestini, &¢. 3. 
Letters written by the Abbé Dom. Sestini, to his Friends in 
Tufcany, during his Travels in Italy, Sicily, and Turkey, on 
the Natural Hiftory and the State of Agriculture, Commerce, &c. 
of thefe different Countries. Tranflated from the Italian by 
M. Pinceron, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
&c. &c. &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. About 500 Pagesin each. Paris. 
1789. 

HE contents of feveral of thefe Letters were publifhed in 
the Italian language fome years ago; and a general 

account of them was given by us at the time. Although the 
Florence edition, which was publifhed in 1780, was in three 
volumes alfo, it was entirely confined to Sicily. This is ex- 
tended to the ifland of Malta, to Smyrna, to Conftantinople, and 
to the parts adjacent. The number of letters in the prefent 
publication is nearly thrice that of the preceding edition: and 
the tranflation of it into the French language is enriched with 
many valuable notes, by M. Pinceron. That this gentle- 
nan was particularly qualified for the office of interpreter, will 
appear from the following declaration in his preface: 

‘ Having learned, by the literary journals, that thefe letters 
were in exiftence, I procured them with the greater eagernefs, as [ 
accidentally became acquainted with the author during my ree 
fidence in Sicily, and during a voyage which we made from Catana 
to Syracufe. 1 was defirous of forming a judgment concerning the 
accuracy of the work, by comparing it with fome,notes which I had 
taken concerning Sicily for my own ufe, and I find it exa@ in 
every part.’ 

_ APP. REV. VOL, II, LL This 
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This declaration is the more generous, as the Abbé com. 
plains, in one of his letters, of the indolence and pufillanimity 
of this fat gentleman, in afcending mount Etna; and again at 
Syracufe, which prevented the party from penetrating into the 
country furrounding that city. 

Though fome of the fubjects treated in thefe letters have 
been difcufled at different periods, and in different forms *, 
many others are entirely new. We muft further remark, that 
the work entitled Voyages dans la Gréce Afiatique, \ately publifh- 
ed in the French Janguage, is in fact a continuation of the 
Abbé’s literary correfpondence, being pofterior in date to thefe 
before us. “Ihey were firft publifhed by the tranflator pour 
tatter le pouls du publique; and this pulfe has been found to 
beat fo kindly, that M. PinGERON was encouraged to prefent 
us witb the whole. 

The colleétion under immediate confideration, is divided 
into feven parts; five of thefe conftitute the firft two volumes, 
and are principally confined to Sici/y. The third volume con- 
tains obiervations on Smyrna, Conftantinople, and the adjacent 
‘country. Thefe letters amount to ninety-two in number. 
‘They were addrefled to different literary friends, at the inftant 
whem the fubjets were before the author, or frefh in his 
memory, and warm on his mind. He has treated moft of 
them with extreme minutenefs, and with a vivacity that is 
very pleafing to @ friend from a friend. His ftyle is eafy, 
natural, flowing, and polite; well adapted to epiftolary writ- 
ing, and to the perfonages to whom his remarks were commu- 
nicated. We obferve, through the whole, the gentleman, the 
{cholar, and the philofopher ; an infatiable thirft after univerfal 
knowlege; unwearied affiduity in his refearches; and the 
ftrongeft marks of fidelity and accuracy in his ftatement of 
facts. The objects which engage his principal attention, and 
for which he has a manifeft predilection, are the different 
branches of rural ceconomy, botany, and natural hiftory. An- 
tiquities, local defcriptions, cuftoms and manners, feftivals, 
&c. make their appearance occafionally. 

Juftice to the Abbé Sestini obliges us to obferve, that it 
does not appear that thefe letters were written with the moft 
diftant view to publication. ‘The pleafure which they afforded 
to his friends, fuggefted the idea to them. The editors of the 





* See Review, vol.Jvi p.383. for 4 Description of the Collection 
of Antiquities and Natural Hiftory in the Poffeffion of the Prince of 
Bifeari. Vol. lvit. p. 484. for an Account of the Agriculture, Pro- 
duce, and Commerce of Sicily; and vol. |xv. p. 307. for the Col- 
leSion of Letters mentioned above. Seealfo Appendix to the Sift vol. 


p. 620. for Travels into. Afratic Greece. 
Italian 
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Italian copy inform us, that they procured a confiderable 
number that were in the hands of one of his correfpondents, 


‘and through his means, feveral others; and that, after having 


made the collection as perfec as poffible, application was made 
to the author for permiffion to publifh them. His anfwer was 
couched in the following terms: * [ cannot recollect the 
contents of my letters fufficiently to enable me to judge how 
far they may merit the indulgence of the public. 1 only recol- 
le&t that, in writing them, I always fpoke the language of 
truth. If you imagine they merit any attention, I acquiefce 
in their publication, from a defire of obliging thofe who folicit 


- the permiffion.”’ 


We mention thefe circumftances, from the perfuafion that 
they will reprefent the author in that favourable point of view 
which he merits, and to convince the public that he is not re- 
fponfible for any of thofe objections that may arife from the 
large fize of the prefent work, or from any other caufe. We 
are convinced that, from the nature of the epiftolary ftyle, 
which .admits of diffufenefs, digreffions, complimentary cir- 
cumlocutions, &c. many of his readers who are merely in 
purfuit of knowlege, will find it too copioufly intermixed with 
extraneous matter; and will lament that felections and abridg- 
ments were not preferred to the publication of the whole. 
We mutt alfo obferve, that many of thefe letters dwell, with a 
tedious minutenefs, on fubjects well known to that clafs of 
readers for whom the publication is principally intended; and 
that thofe who are in pofleffion of Bomare’s dictionary, or any 
other more recent treatife on natural hiftory, will not receive 
that degree of inftruétion which might reafonably be expected 
from fo large a work. ‘The diftance of time alfo, fince they 
were written, and the affiduity with which natural hiftory has 
been ftudied of late, will, in fome cafes, deprive the author of 
the honour juftly due to the novelty of information: but, not- 
withftanding thefe difadvantages, the collection will doubtlefs 
meet with acceptance as a philofophical mifcellany, and may 
be confulted with advantage by the hufbandman, the mer- 
chant, and the naturalift, The fubje€&ts are numerous; and 
fome of them are treated with a precifion and minutenefs 
feldom to be found in diflertations profefiedly intended to meet 
the public eye. Thofe who wifh for information concerning 
the aftonifhing fertility of Sicily ; the diverfities and quantities 
of grain produced by the flendereft cultivation; concerning the 
olive, the almond, piftachio-nut, oranges, lemons, honey ; 
the culzivation of faffron, the mulberry-tree, the origin of the 
filk manufactory, the Sicilian manner of treating filk-worms, 
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the code of laws for regulation of that ufeful branch of conta 
merce, &c. &c. &c. will not be difappointed. 

The fertility of this ifland, was the admiration of the Ro. 
mans. In the days of Cicero and Verres, it was confidered 
as the granary of the empire. Notwithftanding the heavy 
opprefions which its inhabitants have fuftained by different 
mafters, this happy foil feems not to have loft any thing of its 
ancient fertility. An adequate idea of the richnefs of this fpot, 
cannot be obtained without the perufal of the letters themfelves: 
but as this article was the principal object of the author’s ate 
tention, during his refidence in Sicily, we cannot pafs it over 
in filence. 

According to M. Sestini’s ftatement, the ifland is able 
annually to furnith ftrangers with five hundred thoufand falmes* 
of wheat, after, according to the regulations of government, 
they have fecured to themfelves provifions for eighteen months. 
In the year 1765, when Italy was threatened with a famine, 
the imports from Sicily alone amounted to 400 falmes of 
wheat, notwithftanding it had fuffered a fcarcity in the preced- 
ing year. ‘The population of Sicily is eftimated at 1,300,000 
fouls. According to a medium calculation, each individual 
confumes one falme annually, and 500,000 falmes being re- 
ferved for feed, 1,800,000 falmes, we may fuppofe, are def- 
tined to their own immediate ufe. Now, the increafe of 
grain is eftimated at fix falmes for one that is fown; fo that 
the annual produce will amount to 3,000,000 of falmes; 
500,000 of which being exported, and 1,800,000 referved for 
domeftic ufes, 700,000 falmes would remain as a fuperabund- 
ance in cafe of a bad harveft: but the harveft has never been 
fo bad in Sicily as not to furnifh a fufficiency for the con- 
fumption of its own inhabitants. In order to facilitate the 
exportation of grain, the Prince has eftablifhed public granaries, 
termed Caricatori Regit. Thefe are five in number: one at Ter- 
mini, at Girgenti, at Siacca, Alicata, and Catana. In thefe gra- 
naries, all the nobility are permitted to depofit their grain, which 
is watched by the king’s officers, whofe province is to preferve 
it from being injured, and rendered unfit for fale. The Prince is 
obliged to return to the proprietor exaétly the fame quantity, 
in meafure, as that depofited; and they have the right to remove 
the whole, or a part, at pleafure. The expences attending 
fuch public eftablifhments, are defrayed merely by the augmen-. 


— — 





* A falme, M. Pinceron informs us, is equal to 5 feptiers 
Paris meafure; each feptier being eftimated at 12 bubhels, will give 
#50 buthels in a falme. 
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tation of volume which the grain acquires by lying in thefe re- 
pofitories, which are no other than immenfely large pits dug in 
the ground. Though Catana is nominally one of thefe grana- 
ries, yet that city being built on the lava of Mount Gebel, will 
not admit of excavations; the grain is therefore kept in the 
magazines of individuals; and is confequently much better 
preferved. As the profits of the Prince cannot in this place be 
fwelled by the humidity of the earth, he is indemnified by a tax 
of two per cent. on all the grain fold to the merchant ; who 
leaves two falmes in the hundred,’ or pays for them according 
to the price current *. 

_M. Sestinzi eftimates the quantity of barley for exportation 
at 30,000 falmes, of which 15,000 is the product of the valley 
of Nota. ‘The number of falmes might have been greatly aug- 
mented, were it not for the increafe of the confumption of this 
article, in confequence of their employing mules to cultivate the 
land inftead of oxen; and the Juxury of the nobles, who require 
larger numbers of thefe animals, and alfo of horfes, for their 
equipages, than were formerly ufed. It is prefumed, that the 
profits arifing from the commerce of beans, peas, lentils, and 
kidney beans, amount to 45,000 livres, French money, annually. 
It is not eafy to afcertain the quantity of manna that is annually 
collected in Sicily: but M. Sestinz has been aflured that two 
thoufand cantari have been exported in one year ; which being 
valued at 17 ounces per cantaro, produce the fum of 34,000 
ounces ¢. The afhes of Soda or Kali, which are demanded 
from Italy and Marfeilles, produce 70,000 ounces. Sweet 
and bitter almonds are gathered to the quantity of 30,c00 can- 
tari, of which 20,000 are exported, productive of 110,000 


.ounces. Nuts, of which there are four fpecies, are gathered 


to the amount of 30,000 falmes, of which 2c¢,000 exported 
give a profit of 50,000 ounces. Of liquorice, the quantity 
exported is valued at 160,000 ounces. 24,000 bales of filk, 
each weighing 3o0olbs., are exported from Meffina and Palermo 
alone. Oranges, which were firft introduced into Europe by 
the Portuguefe, and of which the parent-tree is faid to be ftill 
in the garden of Count St. Laurent, at Lifbon, agree perfectly 
well with the foil of Sicily. Cupani mentions not lefs than 20 
{pecies of oranges, and as many of Jemons. Exclufively of 
home confumption, not Jefs than 30,000 chefts of the lemon 
called /i/ei are annualiy exported for Trie/te, Venice, Rome, Hols 





* If the proprietor leaves the wheat in thefe repofitories longer 
than a year, he is obliged to pay a sari, or 20 fous French, per 
falme, annually. Note of Monf. P. 

¢ An ounce is about 13 livres French. 
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land, England, and Sweden; 500 chefts of the fpecies called 
baftard, 3000 of Portugal oranges. ‘The commerce in thefe 
articles has been much on the increafe fince the year 1776; and 
the cultivation of the orange and lemon, has rivalled that of 
the vine, fince all Europe is become fo fond of that Englifh 
beverage, punch. hat Sicily abounds with olives, is well 
known. ‘lhe confumption of this article in the ifland itfelf is 
very great, and yet no lefs than 200,000 cafiffi remain for 
foreign trade: but thefe meafures, eftimated at 18 or 20 tari* 
each, enrich Sicily with 120,000 ounces. The chief demand is 
from France and Genoa. Father Cupani enumerates ten {pecies 
of the olive, exclufive of the olea fyiveffris, which furmfhes 
oil of an inferior quality. 

The cantharides is very injurious to the olive tree. It is afiert- 
ed, that this infect is not engendered in Sicily: but that it is a 
vifiter from the moft diftant parts of Alia, orof Egypt. They 
pafs regularly in immenfe fwarms, in the manner of birds of 
paflage, and often darken the air by their number. They ap~ 
pear toward the latter end of May and the beginning of June. 
Their approach is pre-/cented by a ftrange offenfive {mell, not 
diffimilar to the volatile alkali, which infects the air to a great 
extent. ‘They repofe on various fhrubs, and devour their leaves; 
but they give the preference tothe olive. ‘The peafants, being 
warned of their approach by thefe difagreeable eflluviz, prepare 
to receive them ; and when they are collected in large numbers 
on the olive tree, a cloth is fpread under the tree, early in the 
morning, before the rifing of the fun. The animal, enfeebled 
and ftupified by the coolnefs of the night, is at this feafon in- 
capable of making its efeape, and by fhaking the branches of 
the tree, they are made tofall on the cloth beneath. ‘They are 
collected into earthern veffels, or leather bags, expofed to dry 
in the fun, and when dryed, arefprinkled with vinegar. Some 
affert, that the vinegar is ufed fimply to augment their volume 
and increafe their weight ; others fay, it ferves to fuffocate them 
with the greater expedition. ‘Thefe infects, while /re/, are 
fold for about four fous (French money) per ounce weight: 
but whe. dried, their weight is diminifhed one third. In this 
ftate, they are fold to ftrangers, from forty to fifty ounces per 
cantaro. Sicily exports, communibus annis, about 40 cantari ; 
which, being valued at the medium price of 50 ounces per 
cant. will give 2000 ounces, equivalent to 30,000 “ures 


Frangois. 





* Tari, 20 fols. See the note in the preceding page. 
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Letter the 12th of part the firft, may be confidered as a 
Jearned treatifeon amber. M. Sestinq, after collecting the 
different opinions of ancients and moderns, concerning this 
fubftance, inclines to that of its being a ditumen: it being a 
fact univerfally acknowleged, that all thofe places where amber 
is found, are near to fources of Petroleum. His account of 
the amber found in Sicily, is as follows : 

‘ There is in the valley of Demona, one of the three provinces 
into which the ifland is divided, a fmall territory, anda village 
calied Petralia. ‘This partis mountainous, and abounds with oil 
of Naphtha and Petroleum. Thefe oils are collected by the hermits 
of Notre Dame deile Petralia, who form artificial refervoirs for differ- 
ent ftreams that pafs over fources of liquid bitumens, and are 
charged with oleaginous particles; which, {wimming on the furface, 
are collected every morning, by means of {punge or cotton.’ 

M. Sestinr fuppofes it probable, that thefe bitumens may 
be condenfed, in a courfe of years; or by the influence of 
fubterraneous heat ; or by mixing with faline fulphureous fub- 
ftances. It has been imagined that thefe bitumens flowed by 
fubterraneous channels into the fea, and that they are hardened 
by the falts of the ocean: but he obferves, that the bitumen of 
Petralia would, according to this hypothefis, have a courfe of 
not lefs than fifty miles to run, in a direct line; that we have 
no experiments to prove that marine falts have the power of con- 
denfing liquid oils into a confiftence of this nature; and that 
the mountains in the Canton delle Petralia, are known to con- 
tain amber, refembling, in every quality, that which is thrown 
up by the fea in the neighbourhood of Catana. It is therefore 
his idea, that pieces of folid amber, which are contained in the 
mountains, are borne down by occafional torrents, with earth, 
ftones, &c. into the fea ; and, floating on the furface, are caft 
on the fhore by the agitation of the water, together with the 
fea weeds. Accordingly, after very heavy rains, which gene- 
rally arrive in the beginning of winter, the inhabitants of the 
coaft, the common people of Catana, particularly children, 
run to the ftrand in full expectation of difcovering amber; and 
they moftly find it enveloped in the vegetables, &c. thrown up 
by the fea. He thinks, that the circumftance of various infeéts 
being found’ enclofed in amber, is a confirmation of his 
fyitem ; as itis highly probable, that thefe animals are attracted 
by the odour of thefe bitumens, while they lie in a more 
vifcid {tate in the chincks and crevices of the earth. 

It will doubtlefs be a fubject of furprife, that, in a country 
abounding with fuch natural riches and fources of wealth, the 
inhabitants in general fhould remain in the depth of wretched- 
ne{s; and that population is in no degree correfpondent with 
thefe ample means of fubfiftence. M. PINGERON, in a very 
LL 4 fenfible 
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fenfible note, afcribes this unhappy contrariety to the following. 
caufes: Sicily is governed by fovereigns who refide at a 
diftance from this feat of their power:—thefe fovereigns are 
frequently changed :—the oppreflion of vice-roys, who gene. 
rally follow each other in rapid fucceffion :—the foedal fyftem, 
which continues to fubfift in al] its horrors :—an obfcure and 
complicated fyftem of laws :—the inconceivable multitudes of 
monks of all colours, and ecclefiaftics of all orders, that fwarm 
over the whole country ; and who, according to his repre-~ 
fentation, are as pernicious to the ftate as cantharides are to 
the olive trees, while /iving, and are not of half their value 
when dead:—the tribunal of the holy inquifition, that has 
always been inimical to the progrefs of ufeful knowlege :— 
the alarming number of nobles, arifing from the cheap purchafe 
of nobility; for there was a time when the diploma of a 
Sicilian baron might be obtained for 50 livres :—the reftraints 
Jaid on commerce :— piracies from the coaft of Barbary, which 
have been very pernicious to navigation and trade. Thefe 
caufes have long fubfifted. Some of them are happily removed, 
Their viceroy, the Marquis de Caraccioli, has the honour of 
having deftroyed the inquifition ; the prefent King encourages 
commerce, and expects fome abilities in the ecclefiaftics ; 
greater encouragement is given to general traffic, and the 
pirates of Barbary are confiderably checked by cruifers. 
Our inquifitive obferver is very minute and particular in the 
defcription of thofe feftivals, at which he was prefent in dif- 
ferent parts of Sicily. On fuch occafions, fome part of facred 
hiftory is reprefented by the common people. Thefe we fhall 
pafs in filence, excepting that held annually at Meffina, in 
honour of the /acra lettera, which is celebrated with the utmoft 
folemnity and fplendor. ‘Triumphal arches, illuminations of 
the city, and fome that are moft magnificent in the cathedral, 
decorations of the high altar, oratorios, mafles, &c. hold the 
populace in a phrenzy for feveral days confecutively : but their 
rejoicings cannot exceed the greatnefs of the occafion. ‘This 
letter was written to the inhabitants of Meffina by the Virgin 
Mary herfelf, in the Hebrew language, in the year 41 of our 
Saviour. It was tranflated into Greek by St. Paul, and a 
copy of it being found in the archives of Meffina, in the year 
1467, it was tranflated into the Latin language by the famous 
Conftantine Lafcari of Conftantinople. M. Pincerow has 
given us a copy of it, which runs thus: Maria Virgo, foachim 
filia, Dei humillima Chrifti Fefu crucifixi mater, ex tribu Fuday 
Stirpe David, Meffanenfibus omnibus falutem, et Dei Patris Om- 
nipotentss benedidtionem : 
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Vos omni fide magna legatos ac nuncios per publicum documentum 
ad nos mififfe conftat filium noftrum Dei genitum Deum et hominem 
gfe fatemini, et in corlum poft refurrectionem afcendiffe, Pauls 
apoftoli eleéti predicatione mediante, viam veritatis agnofcentes ; ob 
quod vos et ctvitatem benedicimus, cujus perpetuam protectricem nos 
efe vlumus. Anno Filti nofiri XLI. indiétione prima, III. nonas 
Funii, Luna XXVII. Feria V. Hierofalymt. 

Maria Virgo, quod fupra, hoc Cairographum approbavit. 

Some pious catholics have entertained doubts concerning 
the authenticity of this letter: but it is ftrenuoufly maintained 
by Placido Reyna, (in his hiftory of Meffina,) who difplays pro- 
found erudition on the fubject: but whatever may be the 
fentiments of a few fpeculative fceptics, the multitude cannot 
entertain the leaft fufpicion of a forgery, fince the archbifhop, 
canons, and other dignified clergy, affift at thefe feftivals with 
fo much folemnity and devotion. 

M. Sestrini, and his philofophic companions, afcended 
Mount Etna twice, in the beft difpofition to make obferva- 
tions: but they were fo incommoded by the columns of fmoke, 
as they approached the mouth of the volcano, that they were 
prevented from taking fo much as a peep into the regions below. 
He obferved, chemin faifant, feveral plants; among which 
were a fpecies of the acetofa or elychrifum, the affragalus traga- 
cantha, tanacetum vulgare, feutellaria, antirrhimum corulium, 
viola mammola, &c. 

The author took his paflage for Smyrna.from the ifland of 
Malta, and he defcribes all that he faw during a fhort refidence 
there. MM. PinGrRon has undertaken to fupply the deficiency, 
and has given us an entertaining view of this {mall ifland, aad 
of its inhabitants: but his account will not admit of extradts. 

It will be the lefs neceflary to take any particular notice of the 
third volume in this collection, which defcribes the Abbé’s 
vifit to Smyrna, Conftantinople, and the parts adjacent ; as it 
is of a fimilar complexion with the travels in Afiatic Greece, 
already noticed ; and as we have had feveral recent accounts of 
nd parts, which prevent the fubject from being altogether 
novel. 

As we do not recolle& any traveller that has given fo circum- 
ftantial an account of a religious ceremony of the dervifes at 
Conftantinople, or of the fyftematic manner in which the 
Turks exprefs their contempt of other nations, we fhall more 
particularly attend to thefe two articles. 

The ceremony confifts in a fpecies of facred dance, perform- 
ed in their mofques, as a part of worfhip, and is defcribed by 


M. SEstinu in the following manner: 
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‘After the fermon was finifhed, one of the dervifes fang with q 
lamentable tone ; and when he had concluded, he defcended from 
the choir, and placed himfelf in an enclofure furrounded by balaf- 
trades. Eight dervifes, who were in this enclofure, immediately 
rofe, threw off their mantles, which are called £irka, and remained 
with a long petticoat of different colours, which was faftened about 
their waifts; this is called fan; and with narrow ftays, or jumps, 
which were open before, called nimtem. A kind of overture was 
now performed on different inftraments ; and when this was ended, 
the chief of the dervifes began to march, in a fort of cadence, round 
the baluftrade. ‘I'he other dervifes followed him at equal diftances, 
They made this circle thrice, bowing with profound reverence 
€very time they paffed by the place where 4//ah, the name of God, 
wasinfcribed. ‘Their chief fatdown after this ceremony; and the 
other dervifes began to turn round, having firlt beat the ground with 
their hands, and then raifed them in the air. The firft dervife ad- 
vanced toward the fuperior, or /céeh, with his hands croffed on his 
breaft, and towed to him in avery fingular attitude, forming a 
femicircle, firft with the motion of his body, and then with his 
feet. In the fame manner, the other dervifes began to develope 
their garments, and turn round; continuing this exercife tll their 
cloaths formed a hoop orfunnel. They turned with great velocity, 
beating time with their hands, to the found of the mofical inftru- 
ments. ‘The muficia n in the choir cried out 4//ahb, Allah, in dif- 
ferent tones, and elevated their voices by degrees until they had 
Joit their breath, and could {cream no longer. While they were 
thus turning round their own axis, they made alfothe circuit of the 
baluftrades. After they had turned a tonfiderable time, then all 
ftood ftill together, and their fiftans fell upon their feet. Each of 
them returned to his place, andthe mufic ftruck up, accompanied 
with finging, &c. &c.’ 

It is well known that the Turks hold every other nation in 
fovereign contempt; and as thofe among us w..o are much 
addicted to profane fwearing, find it convenient to have a fet 
of oaths in readinefs, that their paflions may receive no check 
or impediment, by the exercife of invention at the inftant, fo 
thefe fons of Mahomet are habituated to a fet of opprobrious 
epithets which they have at command, as often as an occafion 
prefents itfelf, of abufing ftrangers. To the generic name of 
infidel, they add {pecific diftinctions beft adapted, in their opi- 
nions, to the clafs of perfons which they with to vilify. ‘They 
are contented with calling an Hebrew, cifud, which properly 
fignifies a Jew. The Perfians are infulted by the name of 
kizil-bafcé, red-heads. ‘The Armenians are called bogh-gi, 
Anglice, gold-finders ; becaufe, on the difperfion of thele peo- 
ple, thofe who fled to Conftantinople were glad to engage in 
that fervile employment for fubfiftance. The Georgians are 
called drit-gi, flea-eaters, The Tartars and Scythians, wet 
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sf carrion; the Arabs, rat-eaters; they are alfo called akyl iz, 
Ural, fools. The Greeks have the epithet of raja, faves; and 
alfo boinux/iz coyum, broken-horned goats,‘ from their being to- 
tally fubdued. The Ruffians, rufimen-kius, 3. €. bad-hearted. 
The Germans, gurir-kiafr, bold blafphemers : but this, it is faid, 
js merely on account of the extreme harfhnefs of their lan- 
ouage toa Turkifh ear. The /talians and the Franks in ge- 
neral, frrengh-hezar rengh, i.€. people of a thoufand colours ; 
it fignifies alfo, decetvers. The Turks have a diftin&t epithet 
for the French, of nearly the fame import, viz. ainegi, cheats. 
The Dutch, cheefe-merchants; and the Englifh, [ciokagi, manufac- 
jurers of cloth. The Spanifh, tembel, i.e. indolent. ‘The inha- 
bitants of the Archipelago are reproached by the epithet tau- 
fiani, bares, from their making no refiftance to the Turkith 


army, and running away to the mountains. As Oo ° 
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Art. II. Odfervations faites dans les Pyrénées, Fc. i. e. Obferva- 
tions made in the Pyrénées, being a Sequel to the Obfervations 
upon the Alps, inferted in a Tranilation of Letters on Switzer- 
Jand, by W. Coxe, A.M. &c. 2 Vols. 8v0. pp. 452. Paris. 
1789. 

M RAMOND DE CARBONNIERES having favoured his coun- 

* trymen with a tranflation of Mr. Coxe’s travels through 
Switzerland, to which he had fubjoined many valuable remarks 
concerning ourology, or the doctrine of mountains, was after- 
ward induced to examine the Pyrénées with the eye of a philo- 
fopher; in order, by comparing the refemblances and differ- 
ences that fubfift between thefe two clafles of mountains, to 
obtain certain data that might enable him to explain many 
difficulties relative to the formation of thefe immenfe bodies, 
mineralogy, &c. &c. His obfervations were prefented to the 

Royal Academy of Sciences, and were received with diftin- 

guifhed marks of approbation; and they are now given to the 

public in a diftin& treatife. 

This treatife confifts of two parts. The firft prefents us 
with a very minute topographical defcription of the Pyrénées ; 
the extent of this immenfe chain of hills, their direétion, and 
the elevation of different parts; together with the numerous 
vallies, lakes, and rivers, which are formed in their northern 
and fouthern regions. His topography is elucidated by three 
charts, without the aid of which, the moft accurate verbal de- 
{criptions of different parts would appear like a tedious repeti- 
tion: it is enlivened occafionally by the delineations of the 
characters of the mountaineers, and fhort fketches of the 
vegetable, animal, and mineral, productions of thefe moun- 
tainous 
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tainous regions. In the fecond part, M. Ramonp applies 
the remarks colleéted in his travels, and which are rendered 
doubly valuable by the variety of dangers and difficulties to 
which his enthufiaftic purfuit of knowlege continually expofed 
him, to the following purpofes: He compares the Pyrénées to 
the Alps, refpeQling the extent of their Glaciers, or regions of 
jcefied fnow ; their acceffibility, and the influence of their eleva- 
tions ‘on vegetable anLanimal life; and, finally, the difference 
which their mines, and their geographical fituation, has pro. 
duced in the condition of their inhabitants, 

The work is principally calculated for fpeculative philofo- 
phers, and fuch particularly as have made fome progrefs in co/- 
mogony. ‘They will, doubtlefs, perufe it with much pleafure 
and improvement; though we are convinced that readers of 
this complexion will be much more pleafed with the informa. 
tion conveyed, than with the manner of conveying it. The 
fentences are frequently long and entangled by much extra- 
neous matter; the facts afcertained are kept at too great a 
diftance from the conclufions adduced; and the ftyle is, in 
general, much too turgid for fpeculative philofophers, who feek, 
more than any other clafs of readers, fimplicity and perfpicuity. 

M. Ramonp informs us, that he was induced to take this 
ramble, from the perfuafion that there is not a chain of moun- 
tains in the univerfe more proper to engage the attention of 
the naturalift, who is defirous of ftudying the ftructure and 
arrangement of particular rocks, than the Pyrénées: that the 
fimplicity and regularity which are apparent through the 
greater part of their extent, are well calculated to give him 
fome idea of the order which prefided at the formation of 
mountains, or in their fubfequent changes. The chain of the 
Pyrénées extends from the ocean to the Mediterranean fea, 
{carcely deviating from a right line. It is accompanied by 
fevera] bands, or parcels, of mountains, in the fame dire¢tion, 
which gradually arife from the plains of France on the north, 
and thofe of Spain on the fouth; and, approaching to the moft 
elevated mafs, conftitute the ridge of this chain, which forms 
the natural and political boundaries of the two kingdoms, and 
f{eparate, at their fources, the different ftreams that flow to- 
ward each. The projections or protuberances which occa- 
fionally prefent themfelves, forming different peaks, are diftin- 
guifhed by various appellations. The prefent author was 
deftitute of the means neceflary to take the elevations of thefe 
peaks; he adopts, therefore, the eftimates of others; and he 
was particularly fortunate in meeting with thofe diftinguifhed 
philofophers, Mefirs. Reboul and Vidal, who were occupied at 
the fame period in obfervations of this kind. He tells us that, 
according 
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sccording to M. Flamichon, the peak of Galifos is 1255 toifes * 
above the level of the fea; the fouthern peak of Pau 1407: 
that Meffrs. Reboul and Vidal give to the fouthern peak of Bi- 
wre 1506 toifes; to the mountain of Nesuville 1619; to Long 
Peak 1668; to Vignemale, which is a hill of calcareous earth, 
1722; and to the fummits of Marboré and AZont Perdu, which 
are alfo calcareous, from 1636, and 1710, to 1763 toifes. The 
higheft elevation of the Pyrénées is contained in a fpace of 
about 40,000 toifes, counting from Vignemale to Mfaladetta, 
which are only 600 hundred toifes inferior to the Alps, not 
excluding Schreckhorn and Mount Blanc. M. Ramonp is in- 
clined to judge, from circumftances, that the peak of MMala- 
detta is more elevated than any of the preceding, and that it 
conftitutes the fummit of the whole chain. 

This philofopher divides, into two diftin® chapters, the 
aflemblage of mountains which conftitute the Pyrénées. He 
confiders the peaks as the primitive hills forming a kind of 
nucleus, round which the fubordinate mountains, chiefly 
formed of filiceous and calcareous matter, are collected; their 
beds incline from every direction toward this central point, and 
are fupported by it. He obferves, that the parent rock, in 
each of thefe peaks, has a diftin& charateriftic; that although 
they are moftly formed of granite, yet the granite of that chain 
which rifes between the tower of AZarboré and the port of Bielfa, 
confifts of diftinét mafles, which project in faliant angles; that 
the chain furrounding mount Qo contains large chryftals of 
feld path, while mount Maudit confifts of pure granite. He 
further remarks, that the Pyrénées may be contemplated as two 
diftin&t chains, rather than as a continuation of the fame. 
The one commences from the ocean, and terminates at AZala- 
detta; the other fucceeds to it, and extends to the Mediter- 
ranean. The higheft points, in each of thefe, are much 
nearer to their eattern than to their weftern extremities. The 
afcent of the Pyrénées, toward their fummit or ridge, is much 
fteeper on the Spanifh fide, than on that of France: there is 
lefs of fecondary matter accumulated around the primordial 
fubftance ; fo that, on the fouthern declivity of this chain, the 
granite is much more expofed to view than on the oppofite fide. 

On thefe minute and accurate obfervations, M. Ramonp 
builds his theory of cofmogony. He fuppofes, that the pri- 
mitive rocks were originally formed in the bofom of the fea, 
by cryftalization; which fuppofition, he thinks, will be fuffi- 
cient to enable us to form adequate ideas of the fubfequent 
procefles of nature. We may lawfully imagine, that the fame 
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mixtures and decompofitions were carrying on in the mighty 
waters before the birth of vegetable and animal bodies, as after 
their creation. 

« Every thing that we behold, was fubmerfed, or fufpended, in 
this boundlefs ocean. A tendency to cryftallize, united with {pecific 
gravities, determined the form and the order of the fubltances de- 
pofited; and the earths, attracting each other according to their 
{pecific natures, formed diftinét and feparate mafles. Whatever 
might be the caufe enabling thefe waters to hold bodies in folution, 
whether exceffive heat, or the prefence of fome acid, the power 
gradually diminifhed with this caufe. Thofe fubftances, which 
were the leaft foluble, moft eafily precipitated; and the fimplef, 
and thofe whofe particles poffefled the ftrongeft powers of attraétion, 
formed the earlieft concretions, and occupied the firft place. We 
know not, and we fhall ever remain ignorant of, the nature of the 
firft fubftances cepofited ; they are too deeply buried under fubfe- 
quent depofits. The fimple granite, which is the only fubftance of 
the three, where mica appears tinged by fire, 1s the earlieft product 
of the fea which prefents itfelf to view. 

‘ This formed the croft of the globe, affuming, in its general 
difpofition, as in its conftituent parts, a cryftallization more or lefs 
regular. Thus may the earth have been planned, its heights and 
depths determined, its mafles intermixed, extended, and ramified, 
according to the laws of cryttallization, as thefe were favoured, or 
difturbed, by accidents,.of which we are fcarcely able to form an 
idea; but which might probably have exerted fome influence. In 
one place, thefe materials were in great abundance; in another, they 
were depofited more fparirgly. ‘The fea rendered, by centrifugal 
force, fix or feven leagues deeper at the eguator than at the poles, 
formed the largeft mafies there, and alfo concatenations that were 
moft clofely ramified. Either the diffolving power, or the foluble 
fubftances, were more defective in the north; the hills were lefs 
elevated, lefs compact, and their chains were more diverging. The 
internal ftructure of thefe elevations, indicate that unfavourable 
caufes prefided at their formation.’ 

After granite, argilaceous earth, loaded with filiceous par- 
ticles, which it enveloped, and from which it received a tend- 
ency to cryftalize; and calcareous earth, pure from the fpoils 
of organized fubftances, and pofleffing, it is probable, a 
tendency to aflume fome regular form; were, in their turns, 
depofited on this bafis of granite; while lefs diftinét concre- 
tions, granites lefs fimple and more coloured, impurer marble, 
and /chifis of various compofitions, were formed between the 
interitices of theie larger mafles, &c. &c. 

After: thefe more regular depofits were made, M. RAMONB 
fuppotes, that the fpoils of organized bodies were depotited by 
the fea, and intermixed with the differents of concreting fub- 
ftances; hence it is, that we find fhells, marble, plants, m 


argilaceous earth, and offifications in Gypfium. 
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The author proceeds to amplify his theory, and to vindicate 
it from the objections which moft naturally prefent themfelves: 
but for thefe particulars, we muft refer to the work itfelf. 

There is obvioufly a very clofe refemblance between the 
fentiments of this philofopher, and thofe of M. de Luc, which 
he thinks more confonant with the appearances on the face of 
the globe, than the fyftem of M. de Buffon. 

It has been doubted by fome, whether any Glaciers, or moun- 
tains of icefied fnow, exifted in the Pyrénées.—-M. RamMonpb 
has not only eftablifhed the faét, but gives a very minute de- 
fcription of them, of the height at which he conitantly found 
them, and of the laws to which they are fubjected. ReipeCting 
metallic bodies, he remarks, that zrov is found in the greateft 
abundance at each extremity of the chain; that /ead predomi- 
nates in the centre, and on the higheft mountains; and that 
copper occupies the intermediate fpaces. Go/d appears to be 
moft plentiful in the eaftern parts; coba/t and zinc, feem to 
prefer the more central. 

His comparative view of the Alps and Pyrénées, will not 
admit of fuch extracts as would prove fatisfactory to that clafs 
of readers to whom it could be interefting; we thall therefore 
clofe our account of this philofophical work, with ftating the 
author’s fentiments concerning that very fingular clafs of people, 
diftinguifhed by the name of Cagots, who inhabit fome of the 
vallies contiguous to the Pyrénéan hills. He adopts the opi- 
nion of M. de Marca, that this miferable race, whofe imbe- 
cility of mind, and deformity of perfon, have fo frequently 
engaged the attention, and exercifed the ingenuity, of philofo- 
phic travellers, are the defcendants of the Goths and Wifigoths, 
who were perfecuted and difperfed for their Arian principles. 

‘ The Franks, who {wore on their beards that they would exter- 
minate this heretical race that oppofed a throne to that of Clovis, 
treated with the utmoft cruelty thefe Cagots whom the battle of 
Vougef had difperfed, and they were driven from the borders of the 
Loiré and the Sewre to the moft defolate places. After the deftruc- 
sion of the kingdom of the Wifgoths, by the children of Clovis, 
thofe who were degenerated by intermarriages, and were not able 
to follow the warlike Goths into Spain, funk into contempt on 
account of their religious tenets. ‘hey were the ourcalts of the 
church, and were refufed Chriftian burial. They were*branded 
with the names of Cagots, Cahets, Caffos, which fignify, according 
to Gebelin, polluted and infe&ed: for the term jure was not attri- 
buted to the true fons of the church, without /m/urity being afcribed 
to heretics. They were feparated from the church becaufe they were 
JSchifmatics; and not, as fome have afferted, -becaufe they were le- 
prous. They became leprous, by being, through fucceilive genera- 
tions, expofed to the extremeft poverty, and by being prohibited 


from intermarriages with any other families than their own. Their 
retura 
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yeturn to the bofom of the church was not futlicient to remove tha 
ftigma of their caft: they ceafed from being Arians, without ceafing 
to be leprous; and they afterward ceafed to be leprous, without 
being freed from all the evils engendered by a vitiated ftate of the 
fluids.’ 

To the co-operation of thefe moral and phyfical caufes, 
M. RamonD afcribes the imbecility of mind which charac. 
terizes this wretched people, and thofe wens, or excrefcences, 
which immediately proceed from the ufe of water in which cal. 
careous earth abounds, in temperaments too feeble to counter. 
act thefe pernicious effeds. 
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Art. III. Hifoire Naturelle des Serpens, &c. i.e. The Natural Hif- 
tory of Serpents. By the Count pz La Cepepe, Keeper of the 
Royal Mufeum, and Member of feveral learned Societies. Vol, 
HI. 4to. pp. 690. Paris. 1789. 


OF the firft volume of this work, which treated of oviparous 

quadrupeds, an account was given in the appendix to our 
jeventy-ninth volume. The publication before us, completes 
this department of natural hiftory, and brings us acquainted 
with an order of animals, concerning which we have much 
vague +o but little accurate information, 

The Count introduces the volume before us with an eulogy 
on the celebrated Count ps BuFFON, written in a kind of 
poetical profe, which difplays the fervour of the author’s ima- 
gination, and his enthufiaftic admiration of his mafter: but it 
is a kind of compofition fo little adapted to our tafte, that we 
cannot beftow on it any great praife. 

The work itfelf commences with two diflertations : the fir/# 
treats of the nature of ferpents in general; in which the author 
takes a view of the circumftances of conformation and ceconomy, 
by which this order of animals is diftinguifhed. After a very 
flight furvey of their external parts, and the ftructure of their 
fkeleton, he obferves that the heart of ferpents has only one 
ventricle, and that the circulation of the blood is independent of 
the lungs; whence thefe animals are able to remain, for a con- 
fiderabie time, under water: they cannot, however, make this 
element their place of abode, becaufe occafional fupplies of 
frefh air are neceflary to preferve in their blood thofe qualities 
which are requifite to its motion and vitality. In them, there- 
fore, as well as in viviparous quadrupeds, refpiration is effential 
to life; they do not perform this funétion by a rapid fucceffion 
of alternate dilatations and contractions of the lungs, but, hav- 
ing this vifcus remarkably large in proportion to their bodies, 

" they are able to fill it with a confiderable provifion of air; and 
as 
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as they expire this very flowly, fome time will elapfe before 
they are obliged to infpire again. Serpents, the Count informs 
us, are furnifhed with almoft as many vifcera as the moft com- 
pletely organized animals: their ccfophagus and ftomach are 
remarkably long, and capable of great dilatation ; they have 
a liver, with its duct, a gall bladder, a pancreas, and inteftines 
of confiderable Jength, which, by the difference of their feveral 
diameters, and their tranfverfal partitions, are diftributed into 
feveral portions, analogous to the inte/lina tenuia and craffa of 
quadrupeds: they have alfo two kidneys, the ureters of which 
do not terminate in a bladder, but difcharge their contents into 
a cloaca, where, as in birds, the urine is mixed with the grofier 
feces. This refervoir has but one external opening; within 
it, in the female fnake, are the orifices of the two vagine or 
canals leading to the ovaries ; and here the organs of generation 
of the male, which are alfo double, are fo concealed, that, ex- 
cepting when they couple, no external diftinction of fex can be 
feen. 

Every ferpent is produced from an egg: but, in fome fpecies, 
the eggs are hatched within the mother; thefe are diftinguifh- 
ed by the general appellation of vipers, but are, ftrictly fpeaking, 
oviparous; for the egg is perfect and entirely feparate from the 
mother. Other fpecies depofe their eggs in the fand, or in hol- 
low trees and dunghills, where they are hatched by accidental 
heat: to thefe the operation of Jaying their eggs appears to be 
laborious and painful. Segerus relates that he faw a female 
{nake, after twifting herfelf, and rolling on the ground in an 
unufual manner, bring forth an egg; he immediately took her 
up, and facilitated the extrufion of thirteen eggs; the laying of 
all which confumed an hour and half, for after depofiting each 
egg, fhe repofed; when he remitted his affiftance, the proce(s 
was more difficult and flow ; and the poor animal feemed to re- 
ceive his good offices with gratitude, which fhe exprefled by 
gently rubbing her head again{t his hands. 

In this, as in the other orders of animals, individuals of the 
largeft {pecies are never found to aflociate together; whereas 
of the {malier fpecies numbers are frequently difcovered in the 
fame retreat: in high latitudes, ferpents are known to pafs the 
winter in a torpid ftate, from which they are roufed by the ge- 
nial warmth of fpring. This revivification is aicribed by the 
Count, not fo much to the temperature of the atmofphere, as 
to the electric fluid, with which he thinks it is, in this feafon, 
moft replete. Soon after they are thus revived, a new {kin is 
formed on their bodies; and the ferpent works itfelf out of its 
old epidermis, by rubbing itfelf againit the ground, or by wedg- 
ing itfelf in between any two fubftances, that are futiiciently 
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clofe toeach other. The exuviz come off entire, being loofen- 
ed firft about the head, and are always found turned infide out. 
It is fome time before the new fcales acquire a fufficient degree 
of hardnefs to defend the animal againft external injury, and, 
during this interval, it generally confines itfelf to its retreat. 

Of the age attained by ferpents, little is known: but, judg. 
ing from analogy, the author fuppofes that, like oviparous 
quadrupeds, their lives are extended to a great length. The 
Jargeft ferpent known, is produced from an egg no bigger 
than that of acrocodile ; and their growth appears to be equally 
flow. It is, however, obferved that no animal, which does 
not partake of the care and protection of man, can furvive the 
debility of age; its exiftence is feldom protracted beyond that 
period in which its vigour begins to decline, becaufe on this 
alone it depends for thofe refources by which life muft be pre- 
ferved. 

As ferpents are carnivorous, {wallow their prey whole, and 
retain their food long in their ftomach and inteftines, it putri- 
fies there to fuch a degree, as to occafion a moft foetid ftench ; 
which is exhaled from every part of the animal, but moft pow- 
erfully from its mouth, and fometimes fuffocates, or at leaft 
ftupifies, its prey. This putrid vapour, which has given rife 
to fo many ridiculous ftories, forms a kind of mephitic atmof- 
phere around all the larger fpecies of ferpents, whether venom- 
ous or not; and muft not therefore be afcribed to the poifon 
with which fome are furnifhed; for this, even when moft ac- 
tive and deadly, has no fmell. 

The fecond diflertation relates to the nomenclature and me- 
thodical table of fespents. To the fix genera of Linné, the 
author has added two, each confifting hitherto of a fingle 
fpecies. The table is divided into ten columns, containing 
the name of the fpecies, number of abdominal, and of fub- 
caudal, fcuta; the whole length of the animal, and that of its 
tail ; the number of poifonous fangs ; that of fcales on the head; 
the fhape of thofe on the back; the peculiar circumftances of 
external conformation; and, laftly, the colour. 

In his arrangement of the genera, the Count differs from 
Linné, as he begins with the coluber. Of this genus, 137 
fpecies are defcribed: but only 27 of thefe are venomous. In 
his account of the zfping, or coluber cherfea, a fpecies of vi- 
per found in Sweden, the juice exprefled from the leaves of 
the afh is recommended as a fpecific againtft its bite. 

Of she venomous ferpents belonging to this genus, the moft 
beautiful, but at the fame time the moft formidable, is the naja, 
or ferpens Indicus coronatus of Ray. By fome, it is called the 


hooded ferpent, becaufe, when irritated, it extends and inflates 
the 
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the {kin of its neck, fo as to make it look like a hood; the 
French give it the name of /erpent a lunéttes, from its having a 
mark on its head that bears fome refemblance to a pair of fpec- 
tacles. The whole length of this ferpent is about four feet and 
a half, that of its tail is eight inches: the number of abdominal 
fcuta 197, that of fub-caudal fcuta 58: it is one of thofe few 
venomous {pecies that have nine large fcales arranged in three 
‘rows on its head: its predominant colour is yellow, of which 
the fhades are various in different parts of its body; the head 
appears adorned with the brighteft gold. 

The bite of the naja is fatal, unlefs the antidote to its poi- 
fon be immediately applied: but what this antidote is, we are 
not told *. However, the Indian jugglers tame thefe ferpents, 
dangerous as they are, and exhibit them to the populace, The 
juggler holds in his hand, a root that is faid to preferve him 
from the venom of the animal, which he draws out of an 
earthen jar, where it is kept, and irritates it, by prefenting a 
ftick, or fometimes only his fift; to attack this, the naja raifes 
its body into an erect pofture, fwells its neck, opens its jaws, 
and vibrates its forky tongue. Thus it commences a kind of 
combai with the juggler, following, with its head and body, 
every motion of his hand, which he prefents in various direc 
tions. In order to tame the naja and train it to this exercife, 
we are told, that the juggler, when he firft provokes the fer- 
pent to attack him, covers his hand with an earthen jar, 
which he ufes as a fhield; this hurts the creature’s mouth, and 
knocks it backward, whenever it attempts to bite: he conti- 
nues this exercife for a quarter of an hour or longer, taking 
care however not to fatigue the {nake too much, nor to hurt 
it fo as to make it afraid of returning to the attack. Thus 
the naja is gradually taught to raife itfelf on prefenting a 
jar, a itick, or even the bare hand, the motions of which it fol- 
lows with its head, without daring to bite, left it fhouJd again 
wound its mouth. The juggler accompanies this exercife with 
finging, and thus what is really a defenfive war on the part of 
the ferpent, has the appearance of a dance. ‘To render this 
exhibition lefs dangerous, we are informed that the jugglers ge- 
nerally take care to deprive the naja of its poifon, by daily irri- 
tating it to bite repeatedly on a piece of cloth, or any foft {pungy 
fubftance; nay, they have the addrefs and courage to prefs its 
head, and thus provoke it while biting, in order to make it 
feize the cloth with greater violence, and more effectually ex- 
prefs its poifon. 


a 





* Some fuppole it to be the ophiorrbixa munges of Linné. 
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The fecond genus, a¢corcing to the author’s arrangement, 
is the boa, of which there are ten fpecies here deicribed. At 
the head of thele, is the boiguacu, or boa-conftrictor ; which, 
from its ttrength and fize, is among ferpents, what the lion or 
the elephant is among quadrupeds. It ufually attains the length 
of about twenty feet: but many travellers aflert that they have 
feen ferpents between forty and fifty feet long, which the Count 
thinks muft have been of this fpecies. Its colours and marks 
are exceedingly beautiful: but thefe are various in the different 
climates which it inhabits, and, probably, the circumftances of 
age and fex may, in this refpect, occafion fome variety. It is 
found in fava, in Ceylon, and in other parts of the Eaft Indies; 
alfo in Africa and South America; and, in all probability, the 
yellow fnake, mentioned by Brown, in his Natural Hiftory of 
Jamaica, is of this fpecies. Of its vaft ftrength and voracity, 
and of its manner of attacking, killing, and {wallowing its 
prey, the moft aftonifhing accounts have been given by Clay- 
erus, which are here adduced: but as they are very generally 
known to thofe who are at all converfant with natural hiftory, 
we fhall not enlarge on them. 

The third genus is the rattle-fnake, of which the Count 
enumerates five fpecies. The principal is the boiquira, which 
he has particularly defcribed: but his account Of it is neither fo 
complete nor fo accurate as we had hoped to have found it: 
this may be owing to his having formed his defcription from {pe- 
cimens preferved in fpirits, without having had an opportunity of 
oblerving the animal while alive, or feeing it difleéted while yet 
frefh*. He obfervés that the rattle-fnake fometimes grows to 
the Jength of fix feet; the fpeeimen in his pofleffion was four 
feet three inches: we have feen one which meafured fifty-feven 
inches and an half. ‘The ftructure of the mouth, fays the au- 
thor, is fuch that it can be opened to a great extent: the 
tongue is black, flender, bipartite, inclofed in a kind of heath, 
whence the double point projects, which the fnake darts forth 
and vibrates with prodigious velocity. “Fhe two lower jaw- 
bones are not united in front, but terminate at fome diftance 
from each other, which the animal has the power of enlarging 
in order to fwallow a prey of confiderable bulk. Each of thefe 
jaws is armed with {harp crooked teeth, the points of which are 


* Thefe advantages the writer of this artiele has been fo fortu- 
nate as to enjoy; having been favoured, by Dr. Deiman of Amfter- 
dam, with the opportunity of attendiog experiments made with liv- 
ing rattle-fnakes fent thither from Surinam; and he had the fatif- 
fastion of feeing one of them difeéted by Dr. Van Meurs of that 
city, whofe notes, for the fake of greater accuracy, are now before 
him: 
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bent backward toward the throat; they increafe in fize as they 
are nearer to the extremity of the jaws. The Count tells us 
that, * in confequence of this arrangement, they cannot flip 
from the prey of which they have hold: but retain it in the 
mouth of the ferpent, while be envensms it with the potfon which 
drops from lis upper jaw.’ ‘This mode of expreflion conveys 
no very accurate idea of the manner in which the rattle-fnake 
deftroys its prey. The bite with the potfonous teeth, and the 
infufion of the venom into the wound, are momentary and fi- 
multaneous operations; and, from the remarks of others, as 
well as from thofe which we have had an opportunity of mak- 
ing, we are perfuaded that, after this bite, the fnake inflantly 
lets go its hold, and, confcious that the prey, when bitten, 
cannot efcape, fuffers it unmolefted to die of the poifon, which, 
infmall animals, operates very {peedily; and he does not take it 
into its mouth till it is atually dead, or, is at leaft, motionlefs. 
It is, fays the Count, under the fkin which covers the upper jaw 
that, on each fide of the mouth, we difcover the vefficle in which 
the poifon is collected: when the ferpent comprefles this veffi- 
cle, the venom is conveyed to the bale of two falcated teeth, 
fixed in the fore-part of the upper jaw; thele fangs, the lower 
part of which is inclofed in a kind of fheath, whence they are 
protruded when the animal erects them, are perforated nearly 
throughout their whole length ; the poifon pafles into them by 
an orifice near their bafe beneath the fheath, and, out of them, 
into the wound, by a longitudinal flit near the point. It has 
been obferved by M. Gauthier, that the venom ftains linen with 
a green hue, which is deeper in proportion as the linen has been 
impregnated with lixivium. Befide the/e fangs, which appear 
to belong to every {pecies of venomous ferpent, the upper jaws 
are armed with f{maller teeth, placed further in the mouth, with 
their points turned back toward the throat; which, like thofe of 
the lower jaws, ferve to retain the victim that receives its death- 
wound from the poifonous fangs. 

This account is, in fome refpects, inaccurate. The fangs 
are not fixed inthe upper jaw, but in a feparate and moveable 
bone, connected with the fore-part of the upper jaw by a muf- 
cle which, from its office, may be called the ereétor dentium 
taninorum: they are furrounded, near the bafe, with a mem- 
branaceous facculus, part of which forms a kind of frenum 
between the two teeth: in this terminates the tendon of a muf- 
ele, which takes its rife in the hind part of the head, and has 
another tendon inferted into the moveable bone that bears the 
poifonous teeth; fo that it is at once the depreffor dentium, and 
the conftrictor faccult. 1n this facculus, are feveral pertorated 
falcated teeth of various fizes, each of which has its mem- 
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branous frenum ; the largeft of thefe lie neareft to thofe be. 
fore defcribed. Thus the rattle-fnake, as well as the viper, is 
furnifhed with a magazine out of which its lofs may be fupplied, 
whenever it is, by any accident, deprived of thefe dreadful 
weapons; which, though fatal to every other animal, are ab- 
folutely neceffary to its own fubfiftence. In the rattle-fnake 
which we faw difle&ted, four of thefe teeth were found in one 
facculus, and eight in the other. 

The vefficle, which contains the poifon, is, externally, of 
a triangular form, and of a tendinous ftructure : internally it 
is cellular ; and its anterior part terminates in a fmall dua, 
opening into that part of the {acculus, which covers the per. 
forated teeth; it is furnifhed with a mafcle, by which it may be 
conftricted for the purpofe of exprefling its contents. 

The Count pE La CepeDE has adopted Dr. Tyfon’s affer- 
tion, that each fcutum has its peculiar mufcle, by which it may 
be erected, and thus made to aét as a lever, to affift the animal 
in its progreflive motion along the ground. ‘This point our 
anatomical friend has examined with the utmoft attention, but 
could difcover no fuch mufcles: thofe, which he found, on the 
internal furface of the fcuta, appeared, from the direction of the 
fibres, and from the points of infertion, to be no other than 
the conffridtores abdominis. ‘The number of fcuta feems to 
vary in different individuals of the fame fpecies; that, which 
the Count defcribes, had 182 abdominal, and 27 fub-caudal 
fcuta; Linné mentions 167 of the former, and 23 of the 
Jatter ; and on one, which we faw, were 175 under the belly, 
and 21 under the tail; befide two fmaller fcales which covered 
the anus. 

In no part of his defcription, is the author fo accurate as in 
that of the rattle, which is not, as Dr. Tyfon imagined, a feries 
of {mall bones : it confifts of a number of pieces, inferted into 
each other, which are all alike in fhape and fize ; they are hol+ 
low, and of a thin, elaftic, brittle fubftance, fimilar to the ex- 
terior part of the fcuta. To give an idea of their figure, with- 
out an engraving, is by no means eafy ; their form is nearly that 
of an inverted quadrilateral pyramid, with the corners rounded 
off: the firft piece, or that neareft the body, may be confidered 
as a kind of cafe, which contains the three laft vertebrz of the 
tail, on which it appears to be moulded, and has three convex 
circular elevations correfponding with them; the two laft of 
thefe elevations are fitted into the two firft of the next piece; 
fo that of every piece, except the laft, the firft only of thefe ele- 
vations is expofed to view, the two others being inclofed in 
thofe of the following, in which they have room to play from 
fide to fide. Thefe feveral pieces have no mufcles, nerves, nor 
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jigaments, nor are they connected, either with each other, of 
= the body of the ferpent, any otherwife than by the mode 
of infertion eke defcribed ; thus they derive no nourifhment 
from the animaj, and are merely an appendage, which can have 
no other motion than what is communicated to it by that of the 
tail. Thefe feveral pieces, of which the rattle confifts, appear 
to have been feparately formed: Dr. Van Meurs imagines them 
to be no other than the old epidermis of the tail, which, when 
its nourifhment is intercepted by the new {kin formed beneath 
it, grows hard and brittle; thus he thinks that whenever this 
part acquires a new {kin, a new piece of the rattle is added to 
the former, which is thus detached from the vertebrx, and 
fhoved further from the tail. The number of thefe pieces does 
not, however, afford any certain criterion, by which we can 
determine the age of the animal; becaufe thofe which are moft 
remote from the tail, become fo dry and brittle, that they are 
very liable to be broken off and loft. The rattle of the fnake 
which the Count defcribed, confifted of fix pieces; we have 
feen one with nine. 

The rattle-fnake emits an odour fo very offenfive, that it 
will occafion dizzinefs and head-ache in perfons who continue 
long in an apartment in which the animal is confined. From 
the effe€ts of this fmell, our author explains the ftories of ani- 
mals having been fafcinated by the ferpent; though it is rather 
probable that, in the cafes related, they had already been bitten. 
This difagreeable ftench feems to be powerful in proportion to 
the vigour of the fnake, and to become lefs perceptible as that 
decays. When taken and confined, thefe ferpents refufe all 
nourifhment: thofe which we faw, were very lively when 
they firft arrived from Surinam, and bit, with great fury, every 
animal that was put into their cage, though without devouring 
any: but they foon loft their {pirit, and after being kept a few 
weeks, their bite became harmlefs. 

The Count informs us that the rattle-fnake lays only a few 
eggs at a time, and he fays nothing of their form or contents. » 
In a female of this {pecies, which Dr. Van Meurs diflected, he 
found twenty-eight eggs; each of thefe, one only excepted, 
contained a foetus, which was moft advanced in growth and 
perfection, in proportion as the egg was forward in the oviduct. 
The eggs were various with refpect to fhape, fome being globu- 
lar, others oval, and others nearly cubical : the body of the egg 
was a hard, elattic cafeous fubftance: ithad two cavities or apart- 
ments ; in one of thefe was the foetus rolled up in a fpiral form; 
its navel-{tring penetrated through the partition into the other 
cavity, which contained a vifcous fluid that, in all probability, 
was intended for the nutriment of the foetus. From thefe cir- 
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cumftances, it may be prefumed that the rattle-fnake, like the 


viper, hatches its eggs within its own body, and brings forth 
its young alive. 

Concerning the effe&ts of the poifon, our author has only 
collected the accounts given by Mr. Kalm and Captain Hall : 
on this head we wonder he did not confult an account of the 
rattle-fnake, publifhed fome years ago, in German, by Dr. 
Michaelis, a phy fician, who lived fome time in America, and 
there performed feveral experiments in order to inveftigate this 
curious fubject. 

Befide the boquira, M, pz 1a CEPEDE has defcribed four 
fpecies of this genus: viz. the miliarius, the dryinas, the du- 
riflus, and the water viper. 

The fourth genus is the anguis, the character of which is that 
the belly and nether part of the tail are covered with fmall 
jcales, like thofe of the back: of this the Count defcribes 
fixteen fpecies. 

Of the amphifbcena, or annulated fnake, there are only two 
fpecies; thefe are the fuligenofa, and the alba. Of the ceecilia 
or tentaculated fnake, the fame number are defcribed. 

The feventh genus is the Jangaha, which is found in Mada- 
gafcar, and defcribed by M. Brugni ere: it is two feet and eight 
inthes in length, and the diameter of its body, in the thicket 
part, is feven ‘lines ; the top of its head is covered with feven 
Jarge fcales arranged in two rows, the foremoft contains four, 
and the other three: its upper jaws terminate in a tendinous, 
flexible, fharp-pointed procefs, covered with very fmall {cales. 
According to M. Brugniere, it refembles the viper, both in the 
number and form of its teeth. ‘The fcales of the back are 
rhomboidal, and cf a reddifh hue: but at the bafe of each, is 
a fmall grey circle with a yellow point in it. On the belly, 
are 184 large white fhining fcuta, which increafe in length in 
proportion as they are more remote from the head, till, at laft, 
they furround the body, forming entire rings, of which there 
are forty-two: below thefe rings, the tail is covered with fimall 
feales. M. Brugniere faw three {fpecimens of this fpecies, and 
oblerved that they varied from each other in the number vf 
their fcuta and rings, as well as in colour. This ferpent ts 
much dreaded by the inhabitants of Madagafcar ; and indeed, 
from the form of its teeth, there is reafon to prefume that its 
bite is poifonous. 

The Jaft genus is the acrochordes of Java, which is defcribe 
ed by M. H; ornfiadt, a Swedifh naturalift. Its body and tail are 
covered with little warts or tubercles; the {pecimen defcribed 
was eight feet and three inches in length; its tail was eleven 
inches long, and the greater diameter of its body was above 
three 
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three inches: it was a female, and in it were found five young 
ones completely formed, each nine inches long. Its back is 
black, its belly and fides are whitifh; the latter are marked 
with black fpots: the head is flat, and covered with fmall 
feales: the opening of the mouth is fmall ; each jaw is armed 
with a double row of teeth; but it has no poifonous fangs: the 
largeft part of the body is near the anus: its tail is remarkably 
fender, the part next the body being only fix lines in diameter. 

This volume, like the former, is written in a very animated 
ftyle: but we cannot help confidering it as too flowery for a 
work, of which the firft objects fhould be, accuracy of informa- 
tion, and exaétnefs of defcription. It would have been more 
complete, had the author paid greater attention to anatomical 
and phyfiological inveftigation, than which, nothing can con- 
tribute more to illuftrate the hiftory of thofe animals efpecially,, 

with which, when alive, we cannot cultivate an acquaintance 
fuficient to afcertain many particulars of which the naturalift 
would wifh to be informed. In thefe refpe&ts, the prefent work 
is deficient, even where the author might have borrowed in- 
formation from other publications, or have colleéted it from 
his own obfervation, or, at leaft, from that of fome of his 
friends abroad, with whom he correfponded on thefe lubjects. ¢ 





Art. IV. Guuiet. Lauren. Brown Oratio habita Die 14 Feb. 
1788, guum Ordinariam, in Academia TrajeGina, Hiftoria Eccle- 
faftice et Philofophia Moralis Profeffionem publice ac folenniter Juf- 
ciperet. 

Geseas.. Lauren. Brown Oratio babita Die z53 Mart. 1790, cum 
Magiftratu fe Academico abdicaret. 

(t. e) 

Two Orations delivered in the Univerfity of Utrecht, by the Rev. 
William Lawrence Brown, D.D. Profeflor of Ecclefiaftical Hif- 
tory and Moral Philofophy, and Minifter of the Enolifh Church 
in Utrecht. 4to. 80 Pages in each. Utrecht. 1788 and 1790. 


I thefe Orations, Dr. Brown appears to advantage as a Ji- 

beral divine, a judicious philofopher, and an elegant Latin 
writer, The fir/? oration, which he pronounced when he entered 
on his profeflorfhip, treats of the advantages that refult from the 
union of philofophy with religion, He fhews, that philofophy 
is infuficient and unfatisfaétory, when feparated from reli- 
gion; and, when oppofed to it, fallacious and hurtful. He 
demonttrates its utility, as it prepares the mind for apprehend- 
ing the evidence on which the gofpel depends, as it ailifts us in 
the explanation of the doctrines of Chriftianity, in the illuftra- 
tion and application of its precepts, and in defending it againft 
the cayils of its enemies. He then enlarges on the amiable and 
beneficent 
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beneficent temper and ¢onduét which muft refult from the 
united influence of philofophy and religion on the mind and 
heart; and concludes his difcourfe with exhibiting a well. 
drawn character of the rational and philofophical Chriftian. 

The other oration was delivered on refigning the reCtorthip 
of the univerfity, which the profeffor had held during the pre- 
ceding year. It is an excellent difcourfe, on the neceffity of 
keeping the imagination under proper fubordination. The 
orator inveftigates the nature, points out the limits, and de. 
fcribes the various ufes, of this faculty ; fhews its influence in 
every purfuit and plan of life, together with the fatal confe- 
quences, with refpect both to virtue and happinefs, of an im. 
plicit fubmiffion to its uncontrolled direCtion ; and, laftly, he 
points out the means of preferving it under the reftrictions of 
yational, moral, and religious principles. 

In this f{pecies of compofition, which fo many have in vain 
attempted, Dr. Brown has very happily fucceeded : his fenti- 
ments are manly and liberal; his reflections are judicious and 
ftriking; his expreffion is animated and eloquent; and his La- 
tin is claflical and elegant. As a fpecimen of his ftyle, we 
fhall tranfcribe the following paragraph, in which he enume- 
rates the powers of imagination : 

« Hac vero imaginandi vis, non tam veritati, quam verifimilitudi- 
ni, non tam cognitioni, quam inventioni, ftudet, non tam res, quales 
{ua natura fint, intelligere cupit et arripere, quam quales videan- 
tur idonez ad novam illam, quam meditatur, naturam efficiendam, 
Creatrici hac vi inftru€tus animus et impulfus per totam rerum uni- 
verfitatem vagatur, ac perquirit undique atque congregat formas, 
imagines, colores, quibus, vario ordine atque modo, — 
novum aliquid, aut pulchrum, aut magnificum conftituat exhibeat- 
que. Dedignatur, fcilicet loca alio trita folo peragrare, fed in 
Novos tramites, novas regiones ingrediens, explorat nullius antea 
oculis luftrata, deprehendit nullius antea ingenio inventa, nullius 
antea labore parata acquirit. Vivida hac vi inammata mens, nunc 
in celum afcendit, fiderum ordines, et curfus, atque Jeges confide- 
rat, numinifque ipfius folium, radiante fplendore circumfufum, 
contemplatur ; nunc, immenfa oceani vada tranat, cum innantes, 
tum fubmerfos ejufdem habitatores perluftrat, recluditque innumera 
pene miracula, quz liquido fuo finu complectitur, ac, cum fumma 
admiratione, intuetur magnificum, quod exhibet, fpectaculum, five 
freta ventis agitata tumeant, fpumantefque tundant fcopulos, five 
tranquillum zquor, ferenato clo, cceruleum campum prebeat, et, 
dulci quodam murmure, littora ofculetur. Nunc, penetrat in vif- 
cera terrz, metallorumque venas penitus abftrufas, fcrutatur, et 


gelidas perambulat tenebrofafque cavernas; tandem, <8 tartareas af 


regiones defcendit, diraque adit regna inferorum. In giggs-dias ite- 
rum luminis auras rediens, variam terre faciem, multiplicemque or- 


natum, mira cum voluptate confpicit. Mox, altiffimos, abruptofque 
MONtes, 
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gmontes, nive perpetua candentes afcendit, oculofque pafcit fuavif- 
fima profpe€tuum interminatorum obleétatione. Mox, in profundas 
fe valles, prxruptis undique rupibus obfeflas, condit, ac per amzna, 
ad rivorum ripas, pafcua {patiatur, aurefque dulcibus aquarum lap- 
fibus demulcet. Mox, fe in filvas abdit nigrantes, frigus amabile 
captat, fuavibus fe deleCtat avium cantibus, et meeftz, at non in- 
jucundz, indulget cogitationum gravitati. Mox, in prata viridantia 
erumpit, campofque meffibus undantes, et herbarum, plantarum, 
frugum, fructuum copiam, cunctofque hominum bovumque labores, 
quibus tot ad vitam et oble¢tationem neceflaria fuppeditantur, novo 
cum gaudio admiratur. In vaftas tunc fe recipit folitudines, pro- 
cul omni cultu veftigiifque humanis, atque inter feras, ferarumque 
latebras verfari videtur. Urbes denique petit frequentatas, omnia- 
que civilis vitz inftituta, mores, vota, ftudia, contentiones, vitia 
atque virtutes, moerores atque gaudia, obfervat, et ad uberem ad- 
hibet et utilifimam materiam commentandi.’ Sans 





Art. V. Afatic Refearches. 
[ Article concluded from our laf Volume, p. 568. ] 


MATHEMATICAL and ASTRONOMICAL Papers. 


Airronemical Obfervations in Fort William, and between Ma- 
drafs and Calcutta. By Colonel Thomas D. Pearfe. 

This paper contains a great number of aftronomical obferva- 
tions, made by the author and his friends, at various places in 
India: fome of them are ufeful, fome of them are curious, and 
others are neither. Among the latter, we may reckon many, 
at leaft, of the meridional altitudes of the ftars which were ob-~ 
ferved at different places for determining the latitude; and 
which are inferted, (we know not why,) under the title of 
“ Obfervations at large.’ Thefe obfervations frequently differ 
many minutes, fometimes more than half a degree, from one 


another ; for which no reafon is affigned. There is no doubt 


that fome part of this variation is owing to an error in the po- 
fition of the line of collimation of the quadrant: but the errors 
of obfervation muft evidently have amounted, in fome in- 
ftances, to a quarter of a degree at the leaft; and, in a multi- 
tude of inftances, to a very confiderable quantity. Colonel 
Pearfe’s ingenuity, however, as a mechanical and as a pra@tical 
aftronomer, is, generally, to be commended : but in theory he 
feems to be deficient, as the following method of determining 
the arc of a lefler circle correfponding to a degree of longitude, 
propofed by him, will fufficiently fhew. 

Speaking of the immerfions and emerfions of Jupiter’s fatel- 
lites, into, behind, and from his body, he adds : 

‘ If the immerfions and emerfions of this nature were calculated 


fo as to fet altronomers to look out for them, Jupiter’s fatellites 
might 
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might be rendered more ufeful than they now are in regard to lon« 
gitudes by land; and that too, whether the calculations are accu. 
rate or erroneous. 

« For J mean to ufe an immerfion or emerfion of any kind, only 
to note an inflant for taking the altitude of Jupiter at the place of 
obfervation. 

‘ If the inilraments be of equal powers, and the eyes of equal 
firength, then certainly the altitudes will be taken by every perfon 
who fhall oblerve ithe fame phenomenon at one and the fame in- 
ftant of time, and thence the diftance of Jupiter from the meridian 
of each will be known to feconds, if we tuppole the latitudes knowa 
before-hend. 

‘ And if the telefcopes of quadrants could be made fofficiently 
powerful to obferve the fatellites, then a fingle obferver, at any 
place, could perform the whole without trouble or difficulty, and 
would only need a common watch, aud a little more patience than 
would be requifite, if the waich were perfect and the calcula- 
tion true. 

‘ But fuppofing the telefcopes and quadrants as they are, and 
two obfervers at each place, one employed with the fatellite, and 
the other wich the quadrant, then the latter mutt carefully keep the 
body of Jupiter on the line of altitude, till the other tells him to 
ftop, which is to be done at the inftant of obferving the expected 
phenomencn. 

« By this mode, a degree of longitude may be meafured with as 
mouch accuracy as a decree of Jatitude ; and it is what | have in 
contemplation to perform as foon as 1 can get the requifite inftra- 
ments.’ 

It is really furprizing that a man of difcernment, which the 
author undoubtedly was, and who had made feveral obferva- 
tions of the kind of which he was fpeaking, could recommend 
them for fuch a bufinefs. Of the many methods which might 
have been propofed for the purpofe, it feems to us one of the 
worft, If any perfon wifh to meafure a degree of longitude, 
the beft method of determining the arc correfponding to it, is, 
perhaps, by obferving the burfting of rockets, fired in the mid- 
way between its extremities, and noting the times by clocks 
well regulated to the time at each meridian. It appears, from 
the experiments related by the late Mr. Benjamin Robins and 
Mr. John Ellicot, in Numbers 492 and 496 of the Philofo- 
phical ‘l’ranfactions, that rockets rife to a fufficient height, and 
may be fcen at a diftance of at leaft 40 miles, and probably 
much farther in fo level a country as the Eaft Indies, and in 
the clear air of tropical regions. 

Fiints relative to Fridtion in Mechanics. By Mr. Reuben 
Burrow. 

The deduCtions in this paper are made on a fuppofition, that 
‘the force neceflary to overcome the refiftance, [arifing from 
friction, ] is proportional to the preffure ;’? which, it is well 
known, 
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known, was the principle affumed by the late celebrated Eu- 
ler, in his tract on this fubject, and derived, as he fays, from 
experiment: but he does not relate the circumftances. which 
attended thefe experiments, nor defcribe the manner in which 
they were conducted. This omiffion is much to be regretted, 
as they have now no authority but what is derived from the 
celebrity of his name; and the principle which is drawn from 
them is flatly contradicted by Mr. Vince’s experiments, which 
are very circumftantially recorded, and with every appearance 
of fairnefs, in the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1785, Vol. 
LXXV. Pp. 1055 and of which an account may be feen, at 
p. 255 of our Review for April 1786, Vol. xxiv. Mr. Vince 
found, from many trials, that “ the quantity of friction in- 
creafes in a lefs rate than the quantity of matter, or weight of 
the body ;”’ and that the quantity of furface of the two bodies, which 
is in contaé?, has a confiderable effect on the quantit; ¢/ friction. 

So far it was necell. ary to ftate, in order to ailign the degree 
of utility to which thefe hints may pretend: but whether the 
hy pothefis on which they were founded be true or falfe, it has 
nothing to do with the merits or demerits of the mathematical 
deductions which are the fubjeét of this article, and which are 
both neat and ingenious, and, for aught that we know to the 
contrary, true: but we do not pretend to have examined them 
all fo clofely as to vouch for them in this particular; it may 
be fufficient to fay, that we fee no reafons for diflent. 

The author contiders the effect of friction in bodies moving 
on an inclined plane—the effects of friction in the fcrew—the 
effects of friction in the lever —and the effects of friction in 
the wedge. Some animadverfions are fubjoined on an article 
er two in P, Frili’s Jnftituzioni di Meccanica, which Mr. B. 
thinks are erroneous; and he concludes with informing his 
readers, that all this article, except the animadverfions on P, 
Frifi, was written in the year 1776, before he had feen any 
thing to {peak of on the fubject; that he had defigned and exe- 
cuted great part of an extenfive treatife on fri@ion, accordin x 
to different hypothefes, moft part of which was accidentally 
loft: what is given is an extract only from fome of the firft parr, 
where velocity was not taken into the account, and where 
there were no complicated algebraic or fluxional expreflions, 
which would have been difficult to print in the country where 
this volume had its origin. 

A Method of calculating the Moon’s Parallaxes in Latitude and 
Lingitude. By the Same. 

Mr. Burrow begins this article by informing his rendese 
that, * In the Nautical Almanac for 1781, among other pro- 
blems publifhed by authority of the Board of Longitude, these 
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is one for calculating the place of the nonagefimal degree; 
which is exprefsly recommended to aftronomers as fupertor tg 
all other methods for calculating eclipfes of the fun, and occultations 
of the flars:’ that, ‘as a confiderable part of that method is 
erroneous, and particularly in fouth latitudes, and between the 
tropics, which include the greateft part of India, the error ma 
be of confequence ; and the more fo, as it is publifhed under 
the fanction of Dr. Mafkelyne, the aftronomer royal :’ he has 
therefore taken the liberty of giving another to fupply its 
place, and, in imitation of the methods of the H1npoos, has 
endeavoured to exprefs it fo plainly, that any perfon may cal- 
culate by it, without knowing much of the fubject.’ 

It may be proper to obferve, before we proceed further, that 
the words which we have put in Italics are printed in Mr. Bur. 
row’s paper with inverted commas, as if they were extracted 
from the work of which he is {peaking : but we are forry to fay, 
that this is a mifreprefentation ; the author of that work only 
fays, that his method is fhorter than any he had feen ; and this 
is ftritly true :—it is even much fhorter than Mr. Burrow’s, 
which has been printed fince, and which, of courfe, he had 
not feen. It muft, however, be allowed, that the method given 
in the Nautical Almanac is defective in more inftances than 
one: but they are fuch defects as may readily be fupplied, 
without detracting in the leaft from the other excellencies of 
the method ; and therefore if Mr. B. had contented himfelf 
with fupplying thofe deficiencies, inftead of giving a new, but 
round-about method, the public would have been more obliged 
to him than they now are. ‘This, however, is not the worft 
part of Mr. Burrow’s paper; for, befide his rule for finding 
the place of the nonagefimal degree being longer than was ne- 
ceflary, and longer than that which he was cenfuring, it is 
defective ; and his additional rule for applying the parallax in 
latitude is erroneous. His rule for finding the place of the 
nonagefimal degree is defective in the feventh and eighth ar-~ 
ticles; for he ought to have prefixed to the feventh, ** when 
the latitude of the given place is lefs than the diftance of the 
tropic from its neareft pole ;” becaufe without this limitation, 
the fum of the logarithmic tangents of the latitude, and obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, will fometimes amount to more than 20, 
and confequently, after 10 is rejected, will be greater than the 
fine of 90°, which is abfurd ; that is, according to Mr. Bur- 
row, very unlike an Hindoo rule. To the eighth article, there 
ought to have been added, ‘* If the latitude of the place be 
greater than the diftance of the tropic from its neareft pole, and 
the right afcenfion of the meridian be greater than 270%, or lefs 


than go°, 8 is the longitude of the nonagefimal degree : - 
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if the right afcenfion of the meridian be greater than 90°, and 
lefs than 270°, B -+ go® is the longitude.”” That the rule for 
applying the parallax in latitude, given in his concluding fcho- 
lium, is erroneous, Mr, Burrow will foon find, without our 
afiftance, if he will give himfelf the trouble to sevise i it. 

Remarks on the artificial Horizons, &c. By the Same. 

Mr. Burrow informs us, that, having occafion to determine 
the fituations of feveral places in India, and having no inftru- 
ment but an Hadley’s fextant, which, for obfervations made 
on fhore, requires an artificial horizon, he £ collected all the 
different artificial horizons, and glafs roofs, and other con- 
trivances for that purpofe he could meet with; but though 
they appeared correct, the refults were very erroneous.’ He 
‘ examined them by bringing the two limbs of the fun, feen 
by direct vifion, to touch apparently in the telefcope of the 
fextant, and then obferved the reflected images in quickfilver, 
which ftill appeared to touch as before; but on examining the 
reflected images in the reft of the artificial horizons, none of 
them appeared to touch; and the error in many was very 
confiderable *.’ 

All this has been well known in England for many years ; 
and, i in confequence, the whole tribe of ‘artificial horizons, ex- 
cepting the furface of quickfilver, has been rejected by all judi- 
cious obfervers. It is now well known, that if the two fur- 
faces of a glafs, even of very moderate dimenfions, be ground 
to perfect planes, and perfectly parallel to each other, it will 
in a little time warp, and fet, if the leaft preflure act on any 
part of it; and that it will even do fo by its own weight, if it 
lie hollow, unlefs it be very thick in proportion to its extent in 
the other two dimenfions. In confequence, all the different 
artificial horizons, excepting quickfilver, whether by plates of 
glafs placed horizontally by means of a fpirit level, circular 
bubbles, or by floating plates of glafs on quickfilver, though 
they may be very perfect when put out of the hands of the 
maker, will in a little time grow utterly ufelefs, from the 





* Mr. Burrow is not very accurate in his expreflion in this place ; 
and, therefore, thofe who have not been converfant with the experi- 
ment before-hand may, poffibly, not underftand him. He means, 
that he meafured the diameter of the fun in the manner which is 
ufually done when we find the error of a fextant; and having fixed 
the index to this meafure, he tried how far it agreed with the dia- 
meter of the fun’s image on the furface of quickfilver, and alfe 
with the diameter of its image on the other artificial horizons. Ie 
will always agree perfectly with the i image formed on the furface of 
quickfilver, but very feldom with the image formed on any other 
lurface, becaufe they are feldom perfect planes. 
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warping of the glafs; unlefs it could be preferved from all ex. 
ternal force, and, at the fame time, kept on a plane as perfec 
as itfelf, which is totally impoffible. Horizons formed by 
floating plates of glafs on quickfilver have errors peculiar to 
themfelves, which no art of the operator can avoid with cer. 
tainty: the’ firft arifes from the difficulty of preventing bubbles 
from forming between the glafs and quickiilver, and which 
no contrivance, that we have feen, of putting them together, 
will always wholly prevent. Another error, which is to be 
dreaded in horizons of this kind, arites from the convexity of 
the quickfilver near its edges; fo that if the vefiel which con- 
tains the quickfilver be not much greater than the plate of 
glafs, in which cafe the wind will act on the bare furface of 
the quickfilver, and throw it into waves, or if the glafs be 
fuffered to come near any fide of the veffel, the error may be 
very great, as the horizontality of the plate will be immediatel 
deftroyed. A third error will arife, if the two furfaces of the 
glafs be not perfectly paralicl planes; and a fourth, if the glafs 
be ‘not equally denfe in every part. In fhort, the fine furface 
of the quicklilver itfelf is the only horizon on which we can 
depend: nor need we wifh for any other, if its furface was not 
fo fubjec&t to be ruffled by the leaft breath of wind: but, on 
this account, it requires a fhelter of fome kind or other. The 
fhelter which has generally been applied, confifts of a roof 
formed by two plates of glafs, which have their furfaces per- 
fe&ly parallel planes: but the difficulty of procuring glafles 
which are fo, is great, and the expence is great in confe- 
quence ; and, which is ftill worfe, when they are procured, no 
art can keep them long in that ftate. ‘The error, however, 
which arifes from this imperfeStion, may in fome degree be re- 
moved, by repeating the obfervations an even number of times, 
and making them with one fide of the glafs roof turned alter- 
nately toward and from the obferver. In taking the meri- 
dional altitude, there is generally time, after the object ceales 
to rife apparent!y, to read the obferv ation, turn the roof, and 
take the altitude again with the roof in that pofition ; and if 
there be anv difference between the obfervations, the mean of 
them muft be taken 
‘To obviate the errors arifing from thefe caufes, Mr. Burrow 
very ingenioufly thought of tretching fome mofquito- ~curtain, 
which is a kind of filk gauze, as clofe as book-muflin, (and 
perhaps book. muflin, wathed clear from ftarch, might do as 
well,) in a frame, or hoop, in the fame manner that canvafs is 
ftretched in a window-blind; the frame being high and ex- 
tenfive enough to ftand clear ‘of the veflel which contains the 


guickfiJver. Tiuis contrivance he found, on trial, effectually 
excluded 
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excluded the wind, and admitted the rays of the fun, and even 
thofe of the ftars, without diminifhing them fo much as to 
prevent the ftars from being feen on the furface of the quick- 
fiver. 

We have tried this kind of fhelter for the quickfilver our- 
flves, and can add our teftimony to that of Mr. Burrow, that 
itanfwers the purpofe intended by it exceedingly well, in ob- 
rvations of the fun: with refpeéct to obfervations of the ftars 
we cannot {peak, as we have not made any trial of it in them. 
The only inconvenience that we faw attending it was, that the 
image of the fun appeared fomewhat fainter than it does when 
aglafs roof is ufed, and the limb of the fun was not fo fmartly 
defined : but the defect was by no means material. 

Demonftration of a Theorem concerning the Interfedtions of 
Curves. By the Same. 

The property here demonftrated is, that * two geometrical 
lines of any order will cut one another in as many points as 
the number expreffes, which is produced by the multiplication 
of the two numbers exprefling thefe orders ;’ and we think 
Mr, Burrow may rather be faid to have pointed out the method 
by which it may be demonftrated, than to have actually de- 
monftrated it: but on this point we will not contend. He in- 
forms us, by way of introduction, from the authority of the 
late Dr. Brackenridge, in the preface to his Exercitatio Geome- 
trica de Defcriptione Curvarum, that Mr. George Campbell, 
then Clerk of the Stores at Woolwich, had a neat demonttra- 
tion of this property, which the Doétor wifhed to fee publith- 
ed: but that ¢ it does not appear Mr, Campbell ever publifhed 
any thing, except a paper on the roots of equations, and a 
{mall treatife on the plagiarifms of Maclaurin ;’ and therefore 
‘it is very probable his demontftration is loft.’ 

Mr. Campbell’s demonftration may, for any thing that we 
know to the contrary, be loft, as we have not heard that it was 
ever publifhed, or into whofe hands his papers fell at his death, 
which happened fome time about the year 1765. It is moft 
probable that they pafled into the hands of the late Mr. Hugh 
Brown, the tranflator of M. Euler’s Commentary on Ro- 
bins’s Gunnery ; and poffibly Mr. Burrow may know where 
Mr. Brown’s papers, if he left any, are to be found. It may, 
however, be right to acquaint Mr. Burrow, that although 
Mr. Campbell publifhed nothing but the two traéts which he 
mentions, under Ais cwa name, he publifhed many things un- 
der ffitious names, and particularly feveral queftions and folu- 
tions in the Ladies’ Diary, between the years 1760 and 1764, 
under the fignature of P. Md. of Durham. Mr. Campbell was 
APP. REV. 1790. NN a Can- 
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a candidate for the mathematical profeflorfhip at Edinburgh, in 
oppofition to Mr. Maclaurin ; and it was on that occafion that 
he wrote the tract which he called the Plagiarifms of Maclaurin, 
Notwithftanding Mr. Campbell was both an excellent and an 
elegant mathematician, we think the univerfity of Edinburgh 
perfectly juftified in giving the preference to Maclaurin, who 
was, undoubtedly, his fuperior. 

Corrections of the Lunar Method of finding the Longitude. By 
the Same. 

Mr. Burrow’s propofed amendments are two: one relates to 
the obfervations, and the other to the computations. He be. 
gins by reminding us that, for a little time before and after the 
moon’s conjunction with the fun, the whole lunar hemifphere is 
vifible; and he adds, that ‘ the enlightened crefcent feems to 
extend fome diftance beyond the dufky part.” This extenfion, 
he contends, is an elongation of the moon’s real difk, caufed, 
we fuppofe he thinks, by fome optical illufion: but he does 
not fay what the caufe of it is—only that ¢ it is obvious enough 
from Newton’s principles ;’ and to prove that his hypothefis is 
wel] grounded, he tells us that the longitudes of places deduced 
from diftances of a ftar from the dufky limb of the moon, 
agreed better with the longitude deduced trom obfervations of the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, than longitudes deduced from dif. 
tances of ftars from the bright limb. To obviate the error which 
he thinks arifes hence, Mr. Burrow advifes us to obferve the. 
diftances of ftars trom the dufky limb of the moon when it can 
be feen ; and when it cannot, to make the ftar appear wholly 
within the bright limb of the moon; that is, to form the con- 
tact by making ¢ the ftar appear to touch the moon inwardly.’ 
This is Mr. Burrow’s opinion: we fhall now give our own. 

We always concluded, and do fo ftill, that the appearance 
which Mr. Burrow mentions, is not caufed by an elongation of 
the bright limb of the moon, but by a deficiency in the dufky 
limb :—for the light which the moon receives from the earth, 
which is the caufe of her whoie difc being yifible for a few 
days before and after her conjunction with the fun, being fmall 
in quantity, and, at the fame time, falling very obliquely on 
the extreme part of her difc, is not fufficient to render that part 
vifible to us ; and confequently it is the dufky limb which is 
deficient, not the bright one which is redundant, as Mr. Bur- 
row fuppofes. We are farther of opinion, that the difagree- 
ment of Mr. Burrow’s longitudes, deduced from his diftances 
of ftars from the bright limb of the moon, arifes from a faulty 
habit which he has contracted, of making his obfervations too 
open, 
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After directing the contact of the ftar with the moon’s limb 
to te formed internally, he ad{s, * But a// the writers on this 
fubje&t have particulary direted that the ftar be made to touch 
outwardly.’ This aflertion feems founded on fome miftake ; for 
ail the writers that we know, who have given any particular 
inftructions concerning this matter, ftand in direct centradic- 
tion to it. Dr. Mafkelyne, the prefent aftronomer royal, at 
p.g- of his Britifh Mariner’s Guide, fays, ** Which operas 
tion,” (viz. moving the index, and turning the quadrant 
round the vifual ray,) ‘* muft be repeated till the middle of the 
fiar, (for it will fometimes appear of a fenfible breadth, ) fhall, 
at the moon’s neareft approach, appear to pa/s exacily upon her 
limb, without entering further within it.” Mr. Robertfon, at 
p. 346 of the fecond volume of his Navigation, third edition, 
directs us to ** move the index till the moon’s enlightened 
limb is touched by the middle of the ftar.”” We do not know 
of any other writer who has been particular in his directions 
on this fubject. 

Mr. B.’s other corre&tion confifts in direting us to apply the 
equation for fecond differences, in comparing the obferved 
diftance with the diftances in the Nautical Almanac, inftead of 
making the comparifon by dire& proportion, as is ufual. He 
fays, that the error arifing from this caufe may amount to fix 
geographical miles, or more; and that he fhall point out fome 
other caufes of error hereafter. There are, no doubt, feveral 
fources of {mall errors in the rules which have been given for 
the ufe of feamen; becaufe it was a principal object with the 
perfons who gave thofe rules, not to puzzle them with unnecef- 
fary niceties: but aftronomers have always known, and gene- 
rally avoided, thofe errors in their calculations ; and, of courfe, 
they will be furprized to find that Mr. Burrow has but lately 
become acquainted with them, and that he thinks them worthy 
of being publifhed as new difcoveries. 

A Meteorological Fournal, kept by Col. T. D. Pearfe, from 
the rft of March 1785, tothe 28th of February 1786. 

The firft column of this journal contains the day of the 
month ; and the fecond gives the hour and minute when the 
obfervation was made. ‘Ihe height of the barometer is put 
down in the third, the ftate of the hygrometer in the fourth, 
and the height of the thermometer, within, and out of doors, 
in the fifth and fixth. The feventh and eighth are entitled, 
‘ kind’ and © quantity’ of clouds. The ninth exhibits the point 
of the compafs from which the wind blew ; the tenth fhews its 
ftrength ; the eleventh gives the quantity of rain which fell in 
the twenty-four hours; and the twelfth contains mifcellaneous 
remarks. 
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The obfervations are generally put down twice in a day; 
and, on fome occafions, feveral times. The ufual times are, 
in the morning, and about the hotteft period of the day. The 
greateft height of the thermometer was on the 1ft of June, 
when it ftood at 103°; and its leaft height was 47°, on the 
23d of January, at fix in the morning. The barometer, when 
higheft, ftood at 30,248, on the 7th of January, and, when 
loweft, at 26,224, on the goth of June. The quantity of 
rain which fell in March was 0,554 of an inch. In April, 
4,308 inches. In May, 3,690. In June, 26,061! In July, 
32,192. In Auguft, 10,661. In September, 7,032. In Oc- 
tober, 2,863. In November, 1,023. In December, none. 
In January, none. In February, 0,936. In all, 69,320 inches ! 
and yet not a drop fell from the gth of November to the 16th 
of February, more than one fourth of the year! but during 
the greater part of that time, as we learn from the mifcella- 
neous remarks, the country was immerfed in an utterly imper- 
vious fog. We are forry to add, that this journal is rendered 
very defective in feveral refpects, from the want of an explana- 
tion of the inftruments with which it was made. For ex- 
ample, the ftute of the hygrometer is put down in numbers: 
but as we know neither the extent of the f{cale, nor where it 
begins, the account of it is utterly ufele/s. In hke manner, 
the quantity of clouds, and force of the wind, are put down in 
numbers, which are inexplicable, for want of knowing what 
number expreiles the whole hemiiphere in one, or the greateft 
pofhible force of the other. Even the place where the ‘ournal 
was kept, is only mentioned by accident in the mifcellaneous 
remarks; whence it appears to have been Calcutta or its 


neighbourhood. Wa. 


We have now, as accurately as we were able, acquainted 
our readers with the tranfactions of the Afiatic Society ; and 
we have only to make our acknowlegments to its members. 
Here we cannot but particularize two gentlemen, whofe inde- 
fatigable zeal demands the thanks of all inquirers into Afiatic 
hiftory : we allude to the Prefident and Mr. Wilkins. From 
the opinions of the former we have, indeed, occafionally differ- 
ed: but we affert with pleafure, that, in general, the fublimity 
and grandeur of his writings have filled us with aftonifhment 
and delight. 

Of this volume there sre, undoubtedly, parts which might 
have been omitted without any diminution of value to the whole ; 
but where has becn an infant fociety, of whofe Tranfactions 
the fame might not be obferved ? We are grateful for what is 


already done; and it is with fatisfaction that we look forward 
to 
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The Adventures of Edward Bomfton. §25 


ta the appearance of the fecond volume of thefe Refearches ; 
from which, if we may judge from the table of its contents, 
printed in the prefent work, we expect to derive improvement 
and pleafure. oO. 
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Art. VI. Les Avantures d’Edouard Bemfton. i. e. The Adventures 
of Edward Bomiton ; intended as a Coniinuation of ** La Nou- 
velle Heloife.” 8vo. pp. 240. Laufanne. 1789. 


ONTINUATIONS of works, which have either been defign- 

edly clofed, or accidentally left unfinifhed, by their au- 
thors, have feldom met with fuccefs: nor can this faét be 
wonderful to thofe, who confider the difficulty of fupporting a 
character with confiftency, even where the fketch and defign 
of it are our own; and who reflet how much that difficulty is 
increafed, when we are required to enter into the fchemes of 
others, to adopt and preferve peculiarities to which we did not 
give birth, and, in fact, to explore and reprefent the ideas of 
another man’s mind, which, perhaps, poflefles little that is 
congenial with our own, and into which we probably have no 
infight. Neither is the tafk, in the prefent initance, rendered 
more eafy by the temper of the author whofe work is to be 
continued. Roufleau, pathetic yet whimfical, always natural 
yet never Common, an accurate reafoner yet an eccentric 
actor, might, if he had continued his novel, have continued it 
in a way which we fhould never have been able to predict: 
one prediction, however, (if fuch it may be called,) we will 
venture to make, which is, that his continuation would not 
have been after the fafhion of the volume before us. 

The author informs us, that his work confifts chiefly of the 
tranflation of a German book, intitled, The Adventures of 
kdward Bomfton in Italy: he has, however, retrenched feve- 
ral letters, and added others ; he has created new fcenes, and 
new fituations, and altered the conclufion. It is a pity that 
we are not informed which /ituations he has added; tor really 
fome of them are fo extraordinary, that the author fhould 
poflefs al] the merit of their creation. In general, we may fay 
of them, that they are either unnatural, indecent, or impof- 
fible. Of the characters, we could give a fhort account, if we 
were not afraid of hurting the delicacy of fome of our readers ; 
and as for the whole work, it is like the trafh of modern no- 
vels, the generality of which, to borrow an expreffion from 
the novelift’s common-place book, ** are all over devil.” 0 
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Art. VII. Nowa Afa Academia Scientiarum Imfperialis Petrotoli. 
tana, &c. i. e. New Tranfactions of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Peterfburgh, Vol. !. With the Hiltory of the Aca. 
demy down to the Year 1783. 4to. 700 Pages. Peterfburgh, 
1787. 

THs academy, from the mal-adminiftration of fome of its 

directors, was, for feveral years, torn by internal diffen- 

tions, which retarded the labours of the academicians, and put 
a {top to the ufual publication of its collections. ‘Thefe difa- 
greeable circumftances were removed by an edict of the Em- 
prefs, by which the government of the academy was new-mo- 
delled, and the Princefs p—E DascHKAw appointed to the pre- 
fidency. On this alteration, the academy refolved to begin a 
new feries of publications ; and, from this zra, the hiftory 
commences, which is prefixed to the volume now before us, 
The hiftorical part is written in French: but moft of the 
memoirs are in Latin. Befide an account of what was tranf- 
acted in the feveral meetings of the academy, it contains ex- 
tracts of diflertations, letters, and reports, which were there 
read, Among thefe, we find fome extraéts from letters, ad- 
drefled to Prince Gotitzin, by Dr. Janssen of Oofterhout, 
near Breda, giving an account of the efficacy of fixed air, in- 
jected into the bowels, in the cure of putrid difeafes. We have 
alfo an hiftorical account of the feveral difcoveries and calcula- 
tions made concerning Dr. Herfchel’s planet, drawn up by 
M. J. Lexex, and refleétions on the neceflity of ftudying the 
virtues of indigenous plants, by M. Lrrecuin. ‘This is an 
ingenious diflertation, though rather diffufe. The author re- 
commends to all phyficians a diligent attention to the plants of 
the country. in which they refide, from a perfuafion that every 
part of the world produces thofe medicinal fimples that are beft 
adapted to remove the difeafes, to which, from climate and 
other local circumftances, its inhabitants are moft liable. 

‘The remainder of the hiftorical part of the volume is taken 
up with the review of works and inventions prefented to the 
academy; few of which will be interefting to the reader. 
Among the latter, is a report concerning an inftrument in- 
vented by Captain Burpett, and by him called an optical 
compais. It is conflruéted on the fame principles with Had- 
ley’s odtant, or fextant: but it appears to be neither fo accu 
rate, nor fo convenient. Among the former, we find an ace 
count of two difiertations on a prize queftion, which was, 
fume years aye, ptopolfed by the academy, in the following 
terms: ** Can any real caufes be difcovered, from which it 
may be demonitrated that the motion of the earth around its 
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axis is uniform ? or, if this motion be fubject to any inequality 
from the refiftance of the air, or of ether, or from any other force 
by which it may be influenced, by what phenomena can fuch 
irregularity be afcertained ; and what would, in this cafe, be 
the beit method of rectifying the meafure of time, fo as with 
certainty to compare the prefent meafure of time with that of 
former ages ?”’ 

This prize was divided between Profeflor HENNerT and 
Father Frisr, whofe differtations on the queftion are here ana- 
lyzed. M. HENNERT fuppofes two kinds of caufes, which 
may be fulpected of producing fome irregularity in the diurnal 
motion of the earth; the former aftronomical, the latter phy- 
fical. He argues that, if the earth were perfeétly fpherical, 
and had no motion round its axis, it could not, in any fituation 
whatever, relative to the fun and moon, receive from their 
action even the flighteit impulfe to revolve on its axis; be- 
caufe, however thefe bodies, either jointly or feparately, may 
be fuppofed to act on one hemifphere, they muft be allowed to 
act equally on the other kemifphere in a contrary direction ; in 
which cafe, the two oppofite forces muft deftroy each other: 
but, as the earth is not a perfect fphere, and as the fun and 
moon, acting on it, produce an annual acceleration of the 
equinox, M. Hennert enquires whether this can caufe 
any alteration in the diurnal motion of the earth; and fhews, 
that if the fun and moon were to remain, during a whole 
year, in the fituation moft favourable for producing fuch an 
alteration, their effect, during this period, would be only 
two feconds and one third: but even this diminifhes, and be- 
comes imperceptible, when it is confidered that the fun and 
moon are continually changing their pofition, with refpect to 
each other and to the earth, and thus annihilate, in one feafon, 
the effect which they may have produced in another. 

M. HENNERT next inquires into the effects of phyfical 
caufes on the earth’s diurnal motion. He acknowleges that al- 
terations may take place, either about the center, or on the 
furface, or elfe in the intermediate parts of the earth, in confe- 
quence of which, its motion may be either retarded or accele~- 
rated : but he contends that the effe@s of fuch changes would 
be immediately perceptible, and the earth would afterward 
continue to revolve uniformly with the velocity which the fup- 
poied alteration had effected: but, as no fuch fudden and 
perceptible change, in the earth’s diurnal motion, has ever 
been obferved, M. HENNERT concludes, that the globe cannot 
have undergone the violent alterations which, in this argu- 
ment, he had fuppofed. In the remainder of his differtation, 
he demonftrates, that neither the refiftance of ether, nor the 
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influence of the winds and tides, even though we fhould fup. 
pofe their operations to be much greater than they are, or can 
be, can produce any irregularity in the earth’s diurnal motion, 

M. Friss makes the fame conclufion, but from other argu- 
ments: his grand proof, that the time of the earth’s diurnal 
revolution is the fame now that it always has been, is, that it 
now bears exactly the fame proportion to its annual revolution 
which it ever did: To fhew this, he compares the moft an- 
cient with the lateft obfervations ; and makes it appear that, 
two thoufand years ago, the year confifted of exactly the fame 
number of days, hours, minutes, and feconds, as at prefent: 
he then inquires, whether the annual revolution of the earth 
can be fuppofed to have undergone any alteration, and proves 
at large, that it cannot be at all accelerated, or retarded, by 
the reciprocal gravities of the heavenly bodies. 

Some philofophers have fuppofed, that light confifts of vibra- 
tions propagated from the fun; while others imagine that the 
folar rays are emanations of a very fubtile matter: in either 
cafe, the {pace in which the heavenly bodies move cannot be a 
void: according to the former of thefe hypothefes, it muft be 
a fubtile elaftic fluid, which is called ether; and according to 
the latter, it is filled with emanations of light from the fun. 
M. HENNERT argued, that no etherea] matter, in which the 
earth can be fuppofed to move, could at all affect its diurnal 
motion: but M. Frisr purfues the fubjeét further, and exa- 
mines whether any irregularity, or alteration, in the annual 
revolution of the earth, can be occafioned by the fubtile mat- 
ter which emanates from the fun. If light confifts of emana- 
tions of the folar fubftance, it may be fuppofed that, from its 
conftant diffufion during fo many ages, the bulk of the fun, 
confequently its action on the planets, muft undergo fome di- 
minution ; that hence the orbits of the planets muft be en- 
larged, and the periods of their revolution lengthened : but 
M. Frisi maintains, that this diminution muft be impercep- 
tible, becaufe of the inconceivable tenuity and rarity of the Ju- 
minous matter ; and, perhaps, it is repaired by new particles 
of light, which the fun receives from other heavenly lumina- 
ries, or from the vapour of comets in their perihelion. It is, 
however, certain, that, fince we have difcovered the means of 
meaturing the apparent diameters of the planets, no diminution 
has ever been obferved in that of the fun. ‘To illuftrate the 
inconceivable tenuity of the luminous atoms, M. Fris1 calcu- 
Jates, from the height at which the aurora borealis is feen, the 
fubtilty of its light, and hence deduces the fubtilty of the folar 
ight, when it reaches us. By this calculation, and on the 
duppolition that we receive new rays from the fun in every 
feven 
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feven minutes and an half, he determines that the quantity of 


matter emitted by the fun during a year, bears no more pro- 

rtion to the bulk of this luminary, than unity does to a fum 
exprefled by an unit followed by fixty-three cyphers. Hence 
he contends, that a million of ages would not fuffice to pro- 
duce a diminution of the quantity of matter in the fun, which 
could at all affect its action on the planets. 

With refpect to the vicifitudes which may take place in the 
earth itfelf, M. Frist is of opinion, that the only effect can 
be to accelerate its diurnal motion: he thinks that heavy 
bodies, which are torn from others by the violence of winds or 
of waters, or by earthquakes, cannot be moved from their 
place in any other direction than toward the center of the 
earth; and that, as they are thus removed from a place in 
which the circular velocity is greater, to one in which it is 
lefs, the velocity of the earth’s diurnal motion muft be in- 
creafed by fuch a change: the fame effect mutt be produced, 
if heavy bodies, on the furface of the earth, comprefied its 
fubftance, fo as to diminifh its volume: but this philofopher 
thinks, that the fubitance of the earth is already fo compretled, 
that its furface cannot fink any further ; and he calculates, 
that if, from the whole furface of the earth, a coating two fect 
in thicknefs, were pared off, and this quantity of matter 
thrown into a hole a thoufand feet decp, it would not occafion 
the leaft alteration in the diurnal revolution of our globe. 
From thefe arguments, and from others, of which our limits 
will not permit us to take notice, M. F Risi concludes,. that 
both the annual and diurnal revolution of the earth are uniform 
and conftant ; and that they neither are, nor can be, liable to 
any irregularity. 

M. Roumowsky, the academician to whom the infpedtion 
of thefe diflertations was committed, feems not to be perfectly 
fatisfied with the above argument: he obferves, that M. Fri- 
si’s reafoning is juft, with refpect to bodies difplaced by the 
violence of wind, or by the force of water: but that earth- 
quakes may eject bodies from the interior parts up to the fur- 
face, and produce great revolutions in the bowels of the earth, 
M. HENNERT allows that thefe are the only caufes which can 
accelerate or retard the earth’s motion ; and though hitherto no 
revolution of this nature has been oblerved. fufhicient to occa- 
fion an immediately perceptible change in the diurnal rotation 
of our globe, it cannot be affirmed that fuch an event is im- 
poflible. Betide, earthquakes are fudden and unexpected phe- 
nomena: but an alteration in the diurnal motion of the earth 
may be fo {mall, as not to be peroepibie, till after a certain 
laple of time: it is therefore well worth our while frequently 
and 
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and accurately to obferve, whether any fuch change has taken 
place. This, the academician thinks, may be afcertained by 
a pendulum which fwings feconds: for, while the length re- 
quilite, under the equator, and under the d:fferent parallels of 
Jatitude, remains the fame as it now ts, we may conclude that 
the diurnal motion of the earih is uniform, and has uncergone 
no alteration of velocity. 

The lait article in the hiftorical part of this volume, is the 
eulogy of M. L. Eurzr, by M. Nicuoras Fuss. Of this 
performance, an account was given a few years ago, when it was 
feparately publifhed *, We therefore proceed to the memoirs, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Confiderations on Trajeétories, both rectangular and oblique-an- 
gular. By the late M. L. Euver. 

This is one of the laft labours of this great and excellent 
man; and, though mathematicians now pay little attention to 
the fubject here treated, yet the clearne/s with which the theory 
of trajectories ts laid down, and the judicious manner in which 
their properties are inveftigated, render the memoir worthy of 
our attention. ‘Ivhe ingenious author fets out with the pofi- 
tion, that an infinite number of curves may be reprefented by 
one and the fame equation, in which, belide the ordinates, 
there is a conftant quantity, to which every poflible value may 
be fucceffively affigned, and which, for this reafon, he calls 
the variable parameter of thefe curves. 

On this hypothefis, the problem, which requires the defcrip- 
tion of a trajectory, may be exprefled in this univerfal manner ; 
“ Having defcribed an infinite number of curves, all contained 
under the fame equation of she co-ordinates, and the conflant quan- 
tity above-mentioned, to find a curve that foall interfect all thefe 
curves under the fame angle.” 

Whatever be the equation, by which the curves to be inter- 
feted by the trajectory are reprefented, the problem admits of 
three cafes. 4. The applicate may be confidered as a funétion 
of the abfcifla and parameter. 2. The ab/cifla may be a func 
tion of the applicate and the parameter, 3. The parameter 
may be regarded as a function of the two co-ordinates. 

‘The two frit cafes are, in effect, the fame; and, aecorde 
ingly, they are here confidered jointly. What chiefly merits 
our attention, under this head, is che reciprocation of trajecto- 
ries, and the curves which they interfect : —for having found a 
differential equation of the abicifla and parameter, a new con- 
ftant arbitrary quantity may be introduced into its intregal, to 





* See Review, vol, Ixxiii. p. 496. 
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which every poflible value may be fucceffively affigned; by 


which means, an infinite number of tr: sjectories may be ‘lee 
tained, all interfeting the curves contained in the equation un- 
der the fame angle; fo that the curves interfected will, in their 
turn, be trajectories to the interfecting curves. 

The third cafe, 1n which the variable pzrameter is confidered 
as a function of the two co-ordinates, affords a number of in- 
ftances where the curves that are iterfetted, as well as the 
trajectories, become algebraical. ‘The univerfal folution of 
thefe is very difficult by any other method, than that which 
this excellent mathematician has difcovered, ‘and which affords 
an aftonifhing proof of the fertility of his genius. 

New Demonftrations relative to the Divi fir rs of Quantities con- 
tained under the Form xx + nyy. By the Same. 

In former memoirs on thi s fubject, M. Euter had pro- 
poled feveral theorems relative to the divifors of numbers con- 
tained under this form, but without demonftrations ; and he 
acknowleged that he difcovered them only by induétion. The 
theorems here demonitrated, are the two following : 

If a!l the fquare numbers be divided by any prime number 
P, {the number 2 only excepted), the number of all the various 
remainders refulting from thefe divifions will be !(P—1) ; thefe 
the author calls refduals: but, as the number of numeral ins 
tegers lefs than P muit amount to P—t, the other half of this, 
or (P—1) will confift of what he calls non-refiduals, that is, 
fuch as either leave no remainder, or only a remainder which 
has already occurred, and does not vary from the foregoing. 

The fecond theorem, of which M. EuLER has given twe 
demonttrations, is, that if @ denote a refidual, and a be con- 
tained in the form A P—zx, two numbers, x and y, may be fo 
afigned, that the formula xx+ayy thall be divifible by P. 
Whence it follows, that, if a denote a non-refidual, and n be 
a number of the form «4 P—za, the formula «x-+-nyy will not be 
divifible by P. 

As all numbers may be comprehended under either the form 
p P—a, or the form ~« P—a, they muft, with refpect to every 
prime divifor P, be dittributed into two clafles, the one com- 
prehending all thofe numbers 2, which render the form xx-+-nyy 
divifible hy P, and the other, thofe which exclude this divifor, 
This diftin@ion enables the author to refolve the following 
problem: Suppofing the letter » to denote any affirmative 
number, it is required to find all the prime numbers, which 
are divifors of the formula xx--nyy. The folution of this 
problem is accompanied by a tabie of the prime divifors of 
xx-+nyy, for every value of x, from an unit to fifty. 

To this is added, the folution of thofe cafes in which x is a 


negative quantity, or equal to —m ; accompanied by a = 
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of the prime divifors of the formula x*—myy or myy— xx for 
every value of m, from an unit to twenty-four. 

Inveftigation of Curves which are fimilar to their Evolutes. By 
the Same. 

If we fuppofe the letter B to reprefent the evolute of any 
carve A, C to ftand for the evolute of B, and D to denote 
that of C, &c. then B. is called an evolute of A of the firft 
order, C an evolute of A of the fecond order, D one of the 
third, &c. The defign, therefore, of this memoir, is to find 
cusves A, which fhail be fimilar to their evolutes of the firft, 
fecond, third, or any higher order. Having found, by means 
of the differential calculus, an equation of the radius ofcu- 
Jator and amplitude of a curve, fimilar to its evolute of any or- 
der n, the author reduces it to co-ordinates, and applies his 
general folution to a variety of particular cafes. 


PHYSICO-MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 


On the Motion of a Heterogeneous Sphere on a Horizontal 
Plane, with Obfervations relative to Vacillatory Motion. By 
M. L. Euter. 

In this inveftigation of the motion of a fphere, the center 
of which does not coincide with its center of gravity, the au- 
thor, in order to avoid intricate calculations, confines his re- 
fearches to reCtilineal motion on a horizontal plane, excluding 
all gyratory motion, excepting that around a horizontal axis, 
perpendicular to the direction of progreilive motion. 

Setting off from the known principles for determining the 
progreflive and gyratory motion of a body impelled by any 
force whatever, the author deduces two differential equations 
of the fecond degree, containing only three variables, viz. the 
time, the fpace moved through, and the angle defcribed by the 
gyratory motion. ‘Fo render thefe equations more fimple, he 
begins with thofe cafes in which the motion is fuppofed to take 
place without friction. On this hypothelis, he obferves that 
the progreifive velocity of the center of gravity will be con- 
ftant; and that, if the center of gravity be coincident with 
that of the {phere, the gyratory motion, as well as the pro- 
greflive, will be uniform. He then proceeds to confider a cafe, 
in which the angle defcribed round the center of the {phere is 
very fmall, and in which it is requifite that the initial gyratory 
velocity fhould be infinitely little. On this hypothefis, the 
fphere, befide the uniform progreflive motion of its center of 
gravity, will make infinitely {mall equal and ifochronous ex- 
curfions round its own center, which conftitute what the au- 
thor calls vacillatory motion. The next cafe that comes under 
confideration, is, when the center of gravity is very near that 
of the {phere : if the initial gyratory velocity be very fmall, the 
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center of gravity, while it preferves its uniform progreflive 
motion, will be continually afcending, without ever becoming 
vertical to the center of the fphere: but if the initial gyra- 
tory velocity be much greater than the progreflive, the center 
of gravity being ftill fuppofed to be very near that of the 
fphere, the former will make entire revolutions round the lat- 
ter, and will take the fame time to afcend from the loweft 
to the higheft point, as to return from the higheft to the 
loweft. ‘This motion of the center of gravity round that 
of the fphere, is fomething analogous to that of the planets in 
their orbits round the fun, fuppofing the loweft point of the 
center of gravity to reprefent the perihelion, and the higheft 
the aphelion: thus alfo the preceding cafe, in which the center 
of gravity required an infinite time to afcend to the higheft 
point, is confidered as illuftrative of the parabolic motion of a 
comet. 

After inveftigating thefe cafes, the author proceeds to confi- 
der the perfe& rotation of the {phere accompanied with friction, 
which he eftimates at a third part of the preflure: by perfect 
rotation, he means that by which an ordinary cycloid is gene- 
rated. He then examines the vacillatory motion, which will 
take place if we fuppofe the fphere to have no other velocity 
than what it may receive from a very {mall inclination given 
to it in the beginning of its motion. In this cafe, as in that 
independent of friétion, before confidered, the fphere will 
make equal ifochronous librations: but with this difference, 
that a fimple pendulum, to be ifochronous with thefe, mult be 
fomething longer than in the former cafe; and the proportion 
of the length of thefe pendulums will be the fame, whether the 
friction be greater or lefs. 

Differtation on a Theorem, propofed by M. Lambert, for afcer- 
taining the Times in which Arcs of Conic Seétions are defcribed by 
Bodies that are attragted teward one of the Foci, by Forces in reci- 
procal Proporticn to the Squares of the Diftances. By M. A. J. 
LEXELL. 

M. Lambert, in his work entitled Jnfigniores orbite cometa- 
rum proprietates, demonttrates, that if, in two ellipfes, con- 
ftruéted on the fame tranfverfe diameter, two arcs be fo 
aflumed, that not only their chords, but alfo the fums of the 
lines, drawn from the foci of each ellipfe to the extremities of 
thefe arcs, thall be refpectively equal, the two elliptical fec- 
tors, defcribed round the foci, will be in a fubduplicate ratio 
of the chief parameters of thefe ellipfes ; or, which is in fact 
the fame, that thefe fectors will be to each other as the conju- 
gate diameters of the ellipfes. “his theorem M. LEXELL has 
demonttrated both fynthetically and analytically, and has applied 
it to hyperbolic fectors. 
| On 
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On the Mation of a Compcund Pendulum. By M. Nicuotas 
Fuss. 

In order to give our readers an idea of the kind of motion 
here invetiigated, we fhail lay before them two particular cafes, 
to which the author applies his general inquiries. Suppofe two 
threads, each 275 French Jines in length, by one,of which is 
fufpended a ball of eight ounces, which we fhall diftinguith by 
the letter A, and, by the other, a ball weighing four ounces 
and an half, which we fhall call B; let the former of thefe 
pendulums be fufpended in the ufual manner, and the latter, 
from the bottom of the weight A. Draw the weight A forty. 
eight Jines, to the left, out of the vertical line, while the other 
weight B hangs freely from it. On letting it go, it will begin 
to vibrate, and immediately communicate its motion to B, 
which will perform one ofcillation, while A makes two; and 
in two feconds of time after they were firft put into motion, 
both the pendulums will be together in their firft place, forty- 
eight lines to the left of the vertical line. “The following table 
will afford a more precile idea of their relative velocities : 


Time. Diftances from the vertical line. 
Parts of a fecond. The weight A. The weight B. 
oO - 48linestotheleft. 48 lines to the left. 
8 ” 24 totheright. 16 to the left. 
or ey, totheright. 275 tothe right. 
i - Oo so to the right, 
2 - 24 tothe right. 16 to the left. 
2 - 48 totheleft. 48 to the left. 


If the weight be changed, fo as to make B the upper, and A 
the lower, the threads being the fame length as before, B will 

ake three ofcillations, while A performs one ; and, if a fingle 
ofcillation of B be divided into three periods, the following 
table will exhibit a comparative view of the motion of thele 
pendulums during three ofctiiations : 


Dittances from the vertical line. 


Ofcillations. The weight B. The weight A. 
Oo - 48lines tothe left. 48 lines to the left. 
+ - 12 totheright. 33 to the left. 
3  - 12  ~ tothe left. 33 — to the right. 
$ - 48 to theright. 48 to the right. 
+ - 12 to the left. 33 to the right. 
; - 12 tothe right. 33 to the left. 
5 «= 48 tothe left. 48 to the left, 


The general laws of thefe pendulums were afcertained by 
the late M. Daniel Bernoulli, who deduced them from his 
theory 
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theory of the co-exiffence of fimple vibrations unperturbed in the 
compound fyftem, which he thought the only principle on which 
this problem could be folved: but M. Fuss, without having 
recourfe to the Bernoullian theory, has derived thefe laws from 
the firft principles of mechanics ; and has deduced the folution 
of the general problem from four differential equations of the 
fecond degree, which.exprefs the proportions between the ac- 
celeration of motion and the moving powers ; his refults are 
exactly the fame with thofe of Bernoulli. 

On the gyratory Motion of a Body fafiened to an extenfible 
Thread. by M. JAmMk&s BERNOULLI. 

This academician fuppofes, that the body in queftion moves 
round a fixed center, and that the thread, by which it is held, 
is fufceptible of a very fmall degree of extenfion, proportional 
to the extending powcr. He confines himfelf, in this memoir, 
to the fimple cafe of motion on a horizontal plane, without 
any friction, and propofes to confider the more compound 
cafes in another memoir. 

To fuppofe that a finite power fhall effect an extenfion, 
which is confidered as infinitely fmall, is nothing more than 
what the greateft mathematicians have admitted, in treating of 
the vibrations of chords: on this hypothefis, M. BERNouLLE 
proves that, to prevent the breaking of the thread, the initial 
impulfe muft be given in a direction perpendicular to’ its 
length; that, for the fame reafon, the velocity of the body, in 
the direction of the thread, or radius vector, muft always re 
main infinitely fmall; and that, therefore, the extenfion pro- 
duced in the thread, which he calls 2, muft be infinitely lefs 
than the angle aw, defcribed in the fame time round the center. 
According to thefe fuppofitions, there can never be any fenfible 
perturbation in the gyratory velocity of the body, which ma 
therefore be confidered as conftant. After thefe preliminaries, M. 
Brernou ti ftates the differentio-differential equation, which 
exprefles the proportion between the extenfions of the thread, 
and the forces which produce them; and, neglecting thofe 
terms which are too {mall to affect the refult, he eafily attains 
the two integrations. He then inveftigates the univerfal ex- 
preffion of the velocity produced in the direction of the thread 5 
and chis calculation fuggefts a remark, that, at firft fight, appears 
paradoxical, which is, that though the ratio of z to w, and of 
és to dw, be infinitely fmal1, yet that of ddz to div’ is finite. 

The academician then fhews, that the curve, of which he 
finds the equation, is a cycloid, or rather an epicycloid inf- 


nitely produced, the immoveable circle of which has a finite 


radius. He afterward demonftrates, that, in each finite period 
of time, the body will move through an infinite number of 
equa! 
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equal epicycloids, the bafes of which, though infinitely fmal}, 
are infinitely greater than their ordinates. He then feeks the 
value of the bale of each epicycloid, and the conditions under 
which, after a certain number of revolutions, the body will 
again move through the fame epicycloids which it had before 
defcribed. Hence he proceeds to confider the greateft and 
Jeaft ordinates ; and obferves, that thefe can never be nega- 
tive, becaufe the elaftic force of the thread, on which the cal. 
culation depends, generally becomes =o, when the ordinat 
ceafe to be affirmative. ‘This enables him to affign one of the 
limits, within which one of the arbitrary conftant quantities 
introduced into the double integration mult be confined. Hav- 
ing alcertained the points of the curve, and the value of the 
greatelt velocities in the direction of the thread, he determines 
the other limit of the above-mentioned conftant quantity from 
this condition, that the radius vector cannot be exprefled by an 
imaginary quantity. He alfo fhews that, if, at the commence- 
ment of motion, a given extenfion of the thread and velocity of 
the body be fuppofed, the epicycloid may be fo prolonged, as 
to become a perfect circle; becaufe, in this cafe, the centri- 
fugal force of the body will be in equilibrium with the retractile 
force of the thread. ‘Hence he proceeds to feek the moft ex- 
tenfive limits of the radius ofculator ; and, as both thefe are 
affirmative quantities, he concludes that the epicycloid has no 
point of inflection, but is always concave toward the center, 
forming a curve fimilar to that defcribed by the moon, as fhe 
revolves, with the earth, round the fun. Laftly, after fhew- 
ing how the conftant quantities are to be determined for every 
initial velocity and direction of the body, and, for every ex- 
tenfion of the thread, M. BERNOULLI concludes his memoir, 
by applying his theorems to an example in numbers, in which 
the refults agree very well with his theory. 


PHYSICS. 


On the mufcular Fibres of the Heart, fifth Differtation ; 3; uth 
an Explanation of three anatomical Plates. iby M.C. F. WOLFF. 

This ingenious anatomift here purfues a fubject, in the in- 
veltigation of which he has been long engaged, and concern- 
ing which four diflertations have been “already publithed b y him 
in the former tranfa&tions of this academy. In the firft of 
thee, he defcribed the hgure of thy heart, when divefted of its 
integuments and fat; in the fecond, he gave an account of 
four cartilagenous Slstnenes found on the baiis of the heart, in 
which moft of the mufcular fibres either originate, or are in- 
ferted : the third differtation contained a view of the ftructure 
of the external fibres of the right ventricie, and of their action 
I in 
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in contracting the heart; in the fourth, he defcribed the exter- 
nal fibres of the left ventricle; and in the diflertation before 


us, he explains their action. 


Anatomifts have generally allowed that the heart, in its 
fyftole, is ftraitened: but Vefalius and others have contended 
that it is not fhortened. The falfehood of this opinion, the 
prefent author obferves, is evident from the direction of the 


mufcular fibres, of which there are four clafles. 


He defcribes 


each of thefe clafles at length; and informs us, that the refult 
of their action is not a fimple fhortening of the heart, but ra- 
ther a fpecies of torfion. That part of the bafe,’ fays he, 
‘which terminates the edge of the ventricle, and its interior 
furface, is drawn obliquely toward the apex, and toward the 
lower edge of the feptum; while the apex is drawn obliquely 
toward the bafe, and toward the upper edge of the feptum.’ 
Reflections on the comparative Antiquity of the Rocks and earthy 
Strata, which compofe the Shell of our Globe By M. J. J. Far- 


BER. Section Il. 


In the former part of this memoir, publifhed in the tranf- 
actions of this academy for 1782, the author maintained that, 


as we can derive no information from hiftory ae the 
revolutions which our globe has undergone in the earlie 


pe- 


riods of its exiftence, the only way to acquire a knowlege of 
thefe viciflitudes, is to examine the prefent ftate of the ftony 
cruft, or fhell, which conftitutes the external part of our globe. 

He obferved, that the higheft mountains bear evident marks 
of having been once covered by the fea, which has flowly re- 
tired from them: this, he thinks, is proved by the regular 
ftrata of marine fubftances, and by the horizontal furrows 
traced on the fteep fides of rocks. JMountains, he told us, are 
compofed of various and very different kinds of rock, in a cer- 
tain regular order of fucceffion, which fhews that they are not 
all of equal antiquity. On afcending from the plains, we 
firft meet with calcareous hills, rich in marine petrefactions, 


which become lefs abundant as we afcend higher. 


Mountains 


of a middling height are compofed of fchift and other argilla~- 
ceous rocks; and, laftly, the central and moft elevated parts 
of chains of mountains confift of granite. If we dig in low 
places, a fimilar order of fucceffion is found. This M. Fer- 
BER confidered as a proof that, in the formation of mountains, 
there were feveral diftinct epechs ; for, if the different fub- 
flances of which they confift had been depofited at the fame 
time, they would have been either confufedly blended together, 
or arranged according to their fpecific gravities: hence, there- 
fore, he concluded, that the different ftrata of mountains were 
not formed at once, but fucceflively and after confiderable inter- 
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vals of time: hence alfo he inferred, that granite alone, which 
appears to be the bafis of all other kinds, deferves.the appella. 
tion of primitive rock. 

In the fecond fection, now before us, M. FERBER maintains 
that, to the ruin and fall of the moft elevated mountains, 
others owe their formation; and he obferves that thefe events 
muft have happened moft frequently in the moft remote ages, 
when mountains were much higher than they are now. 

Some writers have fuppofed, that fchift was originally forme, 
ed at the fame time, and by the fame phyfical caufes, as the 


granite: but this opinion is refuted by the prefent author, who” 


thinks that fchift derives its origin from the fragments of 
mountains of granite, decompofed and macerated in the waters 
of the ancient ocean, and afterward depofited at the bottom, 
on the fides, and, fometimes, on the fummits of granite 
mountains. 

This hypothefis, fays M. Ferser, will account for the 
mafles of granite, which are fometimes found inclofed in the 
{chift: for, either thefe fragments were broken off and had 
fallen, previoufly to their being covered with the fchiftous de- 
pofit ; or elfe they were loofened from the fummit, while the 
argillaceous depofit was yet fo foft as to admit their finking 
into it; whereas, if the fall of thefe mafles of granite did not 
happen till after the fchiftous matter had acquired a folid con- 
fiftence, they would naturally remain on its furfaee. | 

The fame may be obferved with refpect to fchiftous and cal- 
careous mountains. Argillaceous mountains are fubject to the 
fame viciffitudes as thofe of granite. Fragments falling from 
them may fink into the calcareous matter below, if this be yet 
in a fluid ftate, or may remain on its furface, if it has already 
acquired folidity. 

Belide thofe fudden and violent revolutions, in which the 
fummit of one mountain is torn from its place, and becomes 
the bafe of another, there are viciflitudes which are not lefs 
great, though effected by a flow, and fcarcely perceptible pro- 
cefs. From being expofed to the action of the atmofphere, 
and the various accidents of the weather, granite is gradually 
decompofed ; and the cohefion of its parts being deftroyed, it is 
reduced, firft to gravel, then to fand, and afterward to a very 
fine duft : in this ftate, it is wafhed down by the rains, and, 
lodging wherever it meets with any obftacle to its progrefs, 
forms {trata in the fiffures of fchiftous and of calcareous rocks; 
the elements of the granite being here frefhly diflolved by the 
action of water and fixed air, it is probable that a new cryftal- 
lization takes place, in confequence of which, the fecondary 
granite, thus formed, becomes fimilar to the primitive. > 
tne 
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the fame caufes, the author obferves, the decompofed parts of 
calcareous rocks are lodged in the fifflures of fchiftous moun- 
tains, and there, by a fimilar procefs, form the faline marble. 

Some have {uppofed fchift to be of equal antiquity with gra- 
nite; becaufe it has fometimes been obferved, that a vein of 
metal, after pafing through the fchift, penetrates into the gra- 
nite: but M, Fereer maintains, that this argument is of no 
weight, becaufe the formation of thefe veins is pofterior to that 
of the granite; and, whatever be the producing caufe, there 
can be no reafon to fuppofe that it fhould not act on the gra- 
nite in the fame manner as on the {chift. If the fiflures, which 
were afterward filled up with metallic matter, were occafioned 
by an earthquake, or a finking of the earth, they might doubt~- 
lefs take place in the granite, as well as in the fchitt : or, if we 
imagine that thefe fiflures were caufed by a retraction of the 
rocky fubftance while drying, it is furely not impoffible that 
fuch retraction might have the fame effect in the granite alfo, 
before it had acquired perfect folidity. 

In fine, the author confiders granite as what forms the bafis 
of all rocks, and as that which lies at the bottom of all the 
various ftrata that conftitute the fhell of our globe: he ob- 
ferves that, if in fome places granite has not been found, it is 
only becaufe thofe who have fought it have not dug to a fuffi- 
cient depth. 

A Chemical Differtation on Salericum. By M. J. G. Grorct. 

This fubftance, which the Ruffians call falerka, is ufed by 
the goldfmiths for foldering, and as a flux. It is bought at a 
cheap rate of the peafants in the villages near Mofcow, who 
will not difclofe the manner in which it is made, The author 
obferves, that they very carefully collect what leaks from the 
foapboilers’ cauldrons, and hardens in the afhes ; and that of 
this fubftance, which is known by the name of wiwarka, the 
falericum is made. 

It is fold in flat cakes, of a brown colour, which, when 
broken, appear of a laminated texture ; its tafte is lixivious, 
and its fmell urinous and putrid: it decrepitates a little in the 
fire, and, when diffolved in water, leaves a large proportion of 
black fordes. ‘The chemical analyfis fhews, that it confifts of 
a true fixed vegetable alcali, combined with common falt, a 
vifcous empyreumatic earth, and fometimes with fand: when 
expofed to fire, it very eafily melts, and then becomes whiter 
and leis impure. 

By the following procefs, M. Grorc1 produced a fubftance 
exactly refembling the falericum, and anfwering the fame 
purpofes. With lixivium of afhes, rendered cauftic with cal- 
cined oyfter-fhells, he boiled two pounds of tallow ; and wher 
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this had affumed the appearance of foap, he added three pounds 
of coarfe impure fea falt. The lixivium depofited a brown 
clayey fediment ; this, by agitation, was again mixed with it, 
and, being poured into an earthen pan, was fet in a common 
even. When the whole was exficcated, the pan was found to 
contain a faline laminated cake, in appearance and colour ex. 
actly like the falericum, but of a le(s difagreeable {mell. 

Defcription of a new Species of Mint. By M. J. Lerecwim, 

This fpecies grows in Dauria in Siberia, and was there dif. 
covered by M. Patrin, whence it is here called AZentha Pa. 
trinii, and is thus defcribed : AMentha floribus fpicatis, fpicis re- 
clinatts fecundis, ex dupla ferie verticillorum denforum conflatis ; 
foluis lanceolatis, ferratis, petiolatis, caule brachiato. 

On Hybridous Flax. By M. J. T. KokLRenver. 

‘This gentleman has, with great perfeverance, performed a 
number of experiments relative to the production of hybridous 
plants, but hitherto with little fuccef$: his moft fortunate at- 
tempt was that.in which Siberian flax was fecundated by the 
farina of the Auftrian flax. 

Defcripticn of fome new Species of Fifh. By M. P.S. Patras. 

Seven fpecies, which are found in the rivers and lakes of 
Siberia, and in the feas which furround that immenfe traét of 
country, are here defcribed: but defcriptions of this kind are 
not eafily abridged. The moft remarkable fpecies mentioned is 
the Callionymus Batcalenfis, which feems to confift almoft entirely 
of fat. It conceals itfelf in the deepeft parts of the lake Baical, 
which has hitherto been deemed an unfathomable abyfs. Thefe 
fifh are never caught alive: but, after ftorms, which are accom- 
panied with a violent boiling up of the water, that feems to 
proceed from an eruption of fubterraneous air, they are found 
floating on the lake in fuch numbers, as to cover the greateft 
part of its furface: they are then collected by the natives, 
who extract the oil, of which they fell large quantities to the 
Chinefe. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Under this head, we find fome obfervations made at Wo- 
logda, and at Petrofawodik, by M. P. INocnopzow; from 
which, the latitude of the former place is computed to be 59° 
¥3° 30° its longitude is eftimated to be 37° 50° from Paris; 
the variation of the needle there, in June 1785, was from 
3°45 to 4° weft. The latitude of Petrofawodfk, as here 
calculated, is 61° 47°; the longitude 32° 3° 30° from Paris ; 
the variation of the magnetic needle, in this city, was 5 9 


weft in OQober 1785. Ww 
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We have here alfo a memoir on the laft tranfit of Mercury 
over the fun’s difk, by M. Rumousk1: but as the refults of 
this gentleman’s obfervations are the fame with thofe of M. de 
La Lande, and of other aftronomers, we fhall not enter into 


any particulars concerning them. 


The Jaft article is, 4 Calculation of the geometrical Surface of 


Ruffia, from the general Map of the Empire publifbed by the Aca- 
demy, By M. Krarrt. 

This gentleman has divided the Ruffian empire into zones, 
each half a degree of latitude in breadth; thele are diftributed 
into what he calls areal meafures, or {paces a degree of longi- 
tude in length. His tables exprefs the number of thefe {paces of 
Ruffian territory, contained udder every fuch zone, together with 
its fuperficial meafure, computed both in werfts and leagues ; 
of the latter, fifteen make a degree of a great circle. In this 
eftimate, lakes and inland feas are included, but not gulfs, 
The general refult is as follows; and fhews that this empire 
extends over 7',th part of the northern hemifphere. 


The Ruffian territory, from the Polar Circle to 78> North Lat. 
contains 67,157 {quare leagues. 


From 42° 30° N.L. to the Polar Circle, 263.349 


Total, 330,506 fquare leagues. 





The volume concludes with an account of meteorological 
obfervations made at Peterfburgh in 1783 and 1784. The 
greateft degree of cold that occurred during this period, was on 
January gth, 1784, when the mercury in the thermometer 
fiood at 150 degrees of De Lifle’s feale, which anfwers to 273 
degrees below o in that of Réaumur. 

Such are the contents of this volume, in which the mathe- 
matical papers are by far the mot valuable. Hence we fee 
how much the academy was indebted to the genius and labours, 
to the inftruGtions and example, of the great Euter. M. Fuss 
obferves that, in reading its former tranfactions, it was eafy to 
diftinguifh the periods it which this excellent philofopher was 
abfent from Ruffia: if fo, how great muft be its lofs in his 
death ! We hope, however, that the influence of his example 
and talents may long furvive him; and that the future publica- 
tions of this learned body will prove that he has left difciples 


worthy of fuch a matter. g 
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Art. VIII. Befchryving van cen Ele&rixeer Machine, &c. i.e. Dew 
fcription of an Electrical Machine, with an Account of Expe. 
riments performed with it. By J. R. Detman, M.D. and 
A.PaersVan TRoostwyk. 4to. 93 Pages. Amiterdam. 1789, 


TH machine here defcribed was made by Mr. Cuthbertfon 
of Amfterdam; and it was, excepting in fize, exaétl 
like that which he conftru€ted fome years ago for Teyler’s 
mufeum in Haarlem *. ‘The plates of this-are only 31 inches 
jn diameter, which renders it much more convenient for the 
ftudy of a private gentleman ; and its power, which, by thefe 
experiments, appears to be rather more than half of the former, 
is abundantly fufficient for moft of the refearches which the 
experimental philofopher can wifh to purfue. Some little al- 
teration has been made in the apparatus ; in confequence of 
which, the fame condu@tor ferves both for pofitive and ne- 
gative electricity; and a new electrometer, of Mr. Cuth- 
bertfon’s invention, is added, which, like moft others, is 
founded on the principle of eleétrical repulfion, but is of a dif- 
ferent conftruction from thofe hitherto ufed: the brafs ball, the 
repulfion of which, by another of equal fize, determines the 
height of the charge, is an inch in diameter, and is fattened to 
one end of a wire that is hung on a pivot, like a compafs- 
needle ; the oppofite end of the wire meafures the angle of 
repulfion, by moving over a graduated {cale. 

The battery ufed with this machine confifted of 135 jars, 
each containing about a fquare foot of coated glafs; and, if 
we may judge by the length of iron wire melted by its explo- 
fion, it was as highly charged by this machine, as one of an 
equal furface by that.in Teyler’s mufeum. 

Many of the experiments here related, were performed 
merely to afcertain the power of the machine: with the parti- 
culars of thefe we fhall not detain our readers, but only give a 
fhort account of thofe which are of more general importance. 

Dr. Van Marum, in his account of experiments performed 
with the electrical machine in Teyler’s mufeum, obferved, 
that when iron wire was melted by a very powerful explofion 
of the battery, it evaporated into a thick {moke, in which 
filaments of various lengths were perceived. In order more 
accurately to examine this phenomenon, the prefent ingenious 
philotophers confined the wire in a glafs receiver, at the bot- 
tom of which was a fheet of white paper. On tranfmitting 
the charge through the wire, the receiver was filled with a 
thick {moke ; and, when this fubfided, the paper was covered 





* Sce Review, vol. Ixxili, p. 551. and vol. Ixxvi. p. 581. 
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with a yellowith brown duft, intermixed with filaments of a 
deeper colour: theie were attracied by the magnet, which did 
not affect the duft while it lay fcattered on the paper, though, 
when {wept up together into one heap, it was very ftrongly 
attracted. Spirit of nitre diffolved a part of this duft, and the 
remainder floated like fcoriz on its furface. On examining the 
air in which the wire had been confined during the explofion, 
it wzs found to have undergone a diminution of one fifth part 
of its volume ; and the reiiduum, when tried by the eudiome- 
ter, appeared to be like air, ia which a coal of fire had been ex- 
tinguifhed : lime-water was not rendered turbid by it. 

The experiment was then repcated: but, inftead of coms 
mon air, dephlogifticated or pure air was confined with the 
wire under the receiver: the refult was the fame as before, ex- 
cepting that the duft, to which the metal was reduced, was 
very little affected by the magnet, and was not at all diflolved 
in fpiric of nitre. 

In the next experiment, a piece of leaden wire, one fortieth 
of an inch in diameter, and feven inches long, was confined in 
a receiver filled with common air: on tranfmitting the explo- 
fion, the glafs was filled with fmoke, which,. toward that part 
where the charge had entered, was of a bluifh caft, and in that 
where it had left the wire, of a milk-white colour: when it 
had fubfided, and was wiped off the glafs, it aflumed the form 
of a very fine powder, in which the fame colours were difcern- 
ible ; the air in which the procefs had taken place was dimi- 
nifhed one fitth, and what remained was completely phlo- 
gitticated. 

The two colours of the fmoke, or rather of the fine powder, 
which, from its tenuity, had rifen in this form, proved that 
the lead had undergone two different degrees of calcination : 
by repeating the procefs in dephlogitticated air, the calcination 
was rendered more complete ; for the fmoke was yellow where 
the charge had entered, and red where it had left the wire ; 
thefe two colours were alfo diftinguifhed in the powder colieét- 
ed on the paper: the air was found to have undergone a dimi- 
nution of half its volume. 

For thefe different degrees of calcination, effe&ted in the 
fame piece of wire, by the fame explofion, the authors account, 
by afcribing it to the refiftance with which the electric fluid 
meets, in its paflage through fmall wires, by which it is con- 
denfed, and its aétion rendered more violent: this refiftance 
takes place, not only in its tranfition from the difcharging rod 
to the wire, but alfo in every fucceffive part of the wire itfelf : 
hence its intenfity is augmented in its progrefs, and the fartheft 
parts of the wire are acted on by a more accumulated quantity 
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of electric fluid, than thofe which are nearer to the charged 
coating. 

When the explofion of the battery was tranfmitted through 
a piece of tin wire, five inches in length, and one fortieth 
of an inch in diameter, confined in common air, very little 
fmoke arofe, and this was of a light blue colour: moft of the 
tin ran into metallic globules: the air, however, was dimi- 
nifhed one fifth of its bulk. ‘That this calcination was fo ime 
perfect, feemed to be owing to the want of a fufficient quan 
tity of dephlogifticated air: the experiment was, therefore, 
altered, by confining the wire in pure air: the refult confirmed 
this fuppofition ; no metallic globules were feen; the {moke 
was much more abundant, and yielded a pale lead-coloured 
powder ; the diminution of the air was two thirds. 

Dr. Van Marum, by tran{mitting the explofion of his bat- 
tery through pieces of filver and gold wire, under which white 
paper was laid, had made them evaporate into fmeke, while 
the paper, that lay beneath them, was ftained with a co- 
Joured duft, which the Door fuppofed to be a calx: in this 
he was juftified by the authorities of Juncker and of Macquer, 
who, from a fimilar ftate of thefe metals, effected by means 
of a burning-glafs, had made the fame conclufion. Meffrs, 
Van Troostwyk and Deiman tried Dr. Van Marum’s 
experiments repeatedly, and obtained the fame refult: but 
though the wires, through which the. explofion pafled, were 
confined in dephlogifticated air, they found that the procefs did 
not occafion any diminution of it. Hence, as they confider 
the abforption of pure air ic be infeparable from calcination, 
they think that this procefs did not take place with refpect to 
thefe metals ; and maintain, that the evaporation into fmoke, 
and the coloured duft depofited on the paper, are no certain 
indications that the metal is calcined. 

The laft experiments which we fhal] mention, relate to the 
revivification of mercury. When an explofion was tranfmitted 
through red precipitate, inclofed in a quill, the glafs, in which 
it was confined, was filled with a lead-coloured vapour, that, 
when it fubfided, left on the paper a powder of the fame colour, 
which, though it could not be made to run into fuch globules as 
were vifible to the naked eye, appeared, by its effect on other 
metals, as well as from microfcopic infpection, to be mercury: 
very little of the precipitate remained in the quill. On find- 
ing the metal thus refufcitated, thefe ingenious philofophers 
wifhed to afcertain whether, in this procefs, the precipitate 
had yielded dephlogifticated air, as it does, when reduced 
fimply by fire: or whether the reduction was owing to its be- 
ing in contact with any fubftance from which it could derive 
phlogifton ; 
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phlogifton ; in which cafe, either no air, or only fixed air, 
would be generated. For this purpofe, they confined the pre- 
cipitate in a glafs, filled with phlogifticated air, and after ree 
duction, found that pure air had been generated in the procefs : 
to be certain that the diminution, which led them to this con- 
clufion, was not occafioned merely by the electric explofion, 
they tranfmitted fimilar charges of the battery through receivers 
containing phlogifticated air, by which not the leaft diminution 
was effected. | 
It has generally been fuppofed that a coated jar, in order to 
contain a very high charge, muft be rendered as dry as pof- 
fible: but thefe philofophers experienced the contrary. They 
had frequently charged a fingle jar, containing about a fquare 
foot of coated glafs, to fuch a height as to melt four inches of 
the f{malleft iron wire ; and, n trying this experiment with 
a new jar, of the fame dimenfiéns, which had been well dried, 
they found that it exploded over the uncoated furface before 
it had received a fufficient charge to effect their purpofe: but 
on fetting it, for fome time, in a damp place, it became ca- 
pable of containing a much greater quantity of electricity than 
‘before, and the fame length of wire was melted by its explo- 
fion, as by that of the former. Since the publication of this. 
work, we have feen eight inches of the fame wire melted 
by the explofion of a jar like that juft mentioned, charged by a 
machine made by Mr. Cuthbertfon, the plates of which were 
only eighteen inches in diameter; and if the jar, from being 
too dry, difcharged itfelf fpontaneoufly, which was frequently 
the cafe, breathing into it would remove this defect, and en- 
able it to hold a higher charge. Meflrs. DErimAN and Van 
Troostwyk obferve, that when the uncoated part of the 
jar is not perfectly dry, the electric fluid can diffufe itfelf, 
in fome meafure, over the glafs; that thus the charge lodged 
on the infide coating meets with a greater refiftance in its 
effort to efcape over the edge of the jar to the outfide; and 
that, as there is a larger furface to receive the fluid, a greater 
quantity may be lodged-on it: but, with all due deference to 
thefe gentlemen, we muft obferve, that we do not fee how the 
diffufion of the charge over the uncoated part of the glafs can 
occafion its meeting with greater refiftance in its efcape along 
this way to the outfide coating. We are rather inclined to 
think that, from its having, by means of a flight degree of 
moifture on the glafs, a greater freedom to expand itfelf, the 
force of the electric fluid lodged on the coated parts is lefs in- 
tenfe ; and that thus a greater quantity of it may be accumu. 
lated before it acquires that degree of intenfity which produces 

the fpontaneous explofion. S 
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t Art.IX. Recueil de differens Projd, &e. i.e. A Sele&ion of differ. 
ent Projects calculated to promote the Public Welfare. By M. 

- Pinceron, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Bar- 

celona, &c. &c. &c. Large 8vo. pp. 336. Paris. 1789. 


MONG the many advantages refulting from a free and mu- 
tual intercourfe between different countr les, the power of 
adopting ufeful cuftoms or inventions, is not to be placed among 
the leaft. Wherever the faculties of the human rind are ze- 
ceffitated or encouraged to act, it is natural to expect that various 
cuftoms will be eftablifhed, and difcoveries made, which, 
though primarily adapted to the ftate of the parent country, 
may be immediately transferred, or judicioufly modified to the 
advantage of others; and, perha ips, nothing could favour the 
prefent difpofition to univerfal improvement, more than a careful 
and judicious felection of fuch articles as promife univerfal 
utility. | From this confideration, we highly approve the plan 
which Monf. P. has propofed tohimfelf; of which the volume 
before us is to be confidered as a fpecimen. It appears, by a 
quotation taken from the Bibliopée of C. Denina, (which re- 
éommends periodical publications to be comprized in feparate 
and diftinc’ volumes, that the work may not appear incomplete, 
thouch difcontinued,) that our author intends to profecute his 
fcheme, fhould it receive due encouragement from the public. 
Juftice to this public, and to the defign of the writer, which 
we deem very laudable, obliges us freely to declare that the 
fpecimen betore us is not what we were naturally led to expect, 
from the copioufnefs of the fubject, or from a man of fcience, 
and fo exteniive a traveller as Monf. P. appears to have 
been. 

Of this colleétion, many articles are trite or trivial, fome 
are merely fpeculative, others are local ; fome were made pub- 
lie feveral years ago, and others fill fo large a fpace, that 
‘we think they might have been more advantag geoufly given to 
the world as diftiné treatifes. Another confiderable objection 
to the prefent collection is, that it is too mifcellancous, and that 
its materials are too heterogeneous, toconvey proper information 
to readers of any one particular defcription ; fo that they muft 
be neceffitated to purchafe what in no refpeét concerns them, in 
order to obtain information relative to the immediate objects of 
their purfuit. 

As M. PinceRon manifeftly intends to be very voluminous, 
while he wifhes the public to confider each publication as a 
complete work, his object fhould have been, to arrange uifferent 
articles under their relpedtive heads, and to have given to the 


world, at one period, a felection of ufeful cuficms ; at — 
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of inventions; ata third, plans and projeé#s, &c. and if in this 
mode he could have prefented us with interefting fubjects which 
have not already appeared in any recent Encyclopedia, they 
would doubtlefs have been received as an acceptable prefent. 

The firft article is a letter from the author to a correfpon- 
dent, on the project of conftru€ting four new hofpitals at Paris; in 
which he recommends, in preference to hofpitals, the eftablifh- 
ment of difpenfaries, fimilar to thofe in England, in union 
with affociations, or clubs; by virtue of which any of the 
members, who may be feized with indifpofitions, may obtain 
both medical and pecuniary relief. The fecond article isa 
letter from M. Du Four, on the inconveniences arifing from placing 
patients, affiicled with different acute difeafes, in the Jame hofpital, 
and the necejfity of feparating — perfons, from other patients. 
The obfervations of M. Du Four ate certainly replete with 
good fenfe, and fentiments of humanity ; though we are fully 
of opinion that they would have been more pertinent, if ime 
mediately addrefled to the directors of the Hotel Dieu, than 
placed in a publication of this kind. The following remark 
is of great moment, and though primarily applicable to that 
Jarge Parifian hofpital, yet it contains an interefting fa& 
worthy of univerfal notice: 

‘ If a doubt (fays he) cannot be admitted, that an hofpital is 
infalubrious, merely becaufe the patients have a {mall portion of 
air to breathe, this infalubrity mutt be infinitely increafed by thofe 
putrid emanations with which fuch air is charged. Accordingly, it 
1s notorious that at the Hotel Dieu, where cach patient bas no more than 
a cubic totfe and an half of air for his portion, the mortality is twice or 
thrice greater than it is at the Hofpital of St. Denis, the Charité at 
Paris, and the Hotel Dieu at Lyons, where the patients enjoy three or 
four times that quantity of pure refpirable ar.’ 

This letter has no date, and therefore we cannot determine 
whether the author means to direct his obfervations to the pre 
jfent ftate of that celebrated hofpital, As fome few years 
ago, meafures were taking to remove the many inconve- 
niences of which fuch loud and juft complaints were made, we 
hope, for the fake of humanity, that they are no longer appli- 
cable to this receptacle of the diftrefled. 

Among the articles already well known, by a very large and 
refpectable part of the community, we may place the circum- 
ftantial account of Bethlehem hofpital, given in the We/fminfter 
Magazine, in the year 1783; the defcription of an Englif 
warming-pan ; and inhaler; Mr. Grenville’s method of affitting 
the blind, in practical arithmetic; the pleafures of a country 
life, extracted from the Sentimental Magazine of the year 1773. 
Among the trivial, we place more particularly the method of 
informing the cook, though out of his kitchen, when the large 
cauldron 
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cauldron is in danger of boiling over, to the great lofs of the foup, 
and difcomfiture of the Monks of St. 4uguffin at Rome; and 
alfo the ingenious method of turning three {pits at the fame time, 
for the ule of the fame refpectable perfonages :—the compli- 
cated inftrument to aff:ft a patient to take up an handkerchief, 
or any fimilar article, without much exertion—and the cylin- 
drical rafp, by which a large quantity of extremely hard bread, 
may, in a fhort fpace of time, be reduced to a fine powder, 
It appears that, at the hofpital of Genoa, were it not for this 
machine, when the patient afks for bread, he would be in 
danger of receiving a /fone. We charitably hope, that the ne- 
ceffity of this curious invention is merely /ocal; and alfo that, 
afier the hardnefs of the bread {hall have broken the rafp into 
pieces, of which there is manifeft danger, the next exertions of 
ingenuity will confift in making bread of a confiftency too foft 
to require the contrivance of any other machinery for fimilar 
purpofes. 

The author’s account of the general hofpital at AZalta, re- 
fembles a ftudied panegyric more than a fimple narrative; ‘and 
it contradicts, in many refpects, the cenfures made by our 
countryman, the late Mr. Howard. M. PInGERON feems par- 
ticularly charmed with a profufion of plate, employed in the fers 
vice of thefe children of wretchednefs :—but we cannot expatiate 
on the peculiar folly of fuch ill-placed oftentation of riches and 
grandeur, in foreign countries, while the fuperb hofpital, and 
particularly the chapel, at Greenwich, are monuments of fimi- 
Jar folly in our own. Thofe who are peculiarly interefted in 
regulations of hofpitals, may be benefited by the perufal of 
feveral articles in the prefent work, and particularly by the very 
circumftantial account of the celebrated hofpital of Santa Maria 
Nova at Florence ; which occupies upward of one third of the 
prefent volume. 

We have already mentioned the name of M. Du Four with 
refpect ; and we fhall clofe the prefent article with his very in- 
genious remark relative to the operation of Bronchotomy. He 
obferves that the air introduced into the lungs, after the per- 
formance of the operation, is necefiarily deftitute of thofe mo- 
difications, refpecting warmth and moifture, which it poflefles in 
natural refpiration. ‘I’o remedy the inconveniences which may 
proceed from this caufe, he propofes the following method : 

‘ Let acone be made of block-tin, the bafe of which fhoald be 
fhaped like the buckle of a fhoe, in fuch a manner that the curviture 
fhould be perfectly adapted to the neck of the patient. This bafe 
fhould be about two or three inches in length, and one and an half 
in breadth. The cone, elevated about an inch and an half from its 
bafe, muft have an aperture at its fummit, fufliciently ample for the 
purpofe of refpiration; and it fhould alfo have openings on the 
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fides at fuitable diftances. The whole furface of the cone is to be 
covered with fine tranfparent gauze, which will ferve to filter the air 
from any extraneous bodies floating in it. Before this inflrument is 

applied, the neck fhould be covered with perforated comprefles, 
through which the pipe paffes into the orifice. When the initru- 
mentis faftened, by means of proper bandages proceeding from the 
extremities of its hafe, it may be covered with warm and moitt linen, 
fteeped in milk, or emollient decoctions, which may be rendered 


more or lefs antiphlogiftic, as the indications may require.’ Coe 
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Art. X. Commentationes Societatis Regie G ottingen/i 5. 1.0 Me- 
moirs of the Royal Society of Gottingen for the Years 1787 and 
1788. 4to. 400 Pages. Gottingen. 1789 

er memoirs in this volume are diftributed under the 

three clafles of phyfics, mathematics, and philology. In 
the firft of thefe, which includes anatomy and phyfiology, we 
have the following papers. 

Differtation on the Vital Principle of the Blood. By M. J. F. 

BLUMENBACH. 

Whatever objections may be made to this memoir, by thofe 
who embrace Mr. Hunter’s opinion concerning the vitality of 
the blood, prolixity is a fault with which it is by no means 
chargeable, for the queftion is difcufled and decided in a very 
few words ; though we cannot help thinking that it deferves 
much more attention than M. BLuMENBACH has vouchfafed 
to beftow on it. He defines vital powers to be thofe, on which 
fuch actions of living animals depend, as cannot be afcribed to 
the mere phyfical properties of matter. The criteria, by which 
the exiftence of thefe powers may be afcertained, are, {enfibi- 
lity, motion, and organization, with a nifus formativus. The 
firft of thefe has never been afcribed to the blood: but it has 
been obferved that, in the heart of an animal diflected alive, 
the blood retains a tremulous undulatory motion, after pulfa- 
tion has ceafed. ‘This motion, the author fays, is communi- 
cated to the blood by the internal furface of the heart, which is 
the laft part of the body that lofes its irritability ; and he afferts 
that ifa fluid, prepared with ifinglafs, of the fame confiftence 
with blood, be introduced into the heart of an animal juft 
killed, while it is yet warm, a fimilar motion will be obferved 
in it. M. Brumsnaacu next oppofes the notion of a ni/us 
ormativus, founded on the vafcula which are formed in coagu- 
lated blood: thefe, he maintains, are not formed in the blood 
itfelf, but only in the coagulable lymph, after the feparation of 
the other elements; and he contends, that the rudiments of 
thefe vafcula exift in the blood, though they are not difcernible 
when blended with the other conitituent paris. 

Account 
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Account of Plants collected on the Coafts of Terra Magellanica, 
and in the neighbouring Iffands. By Mr. Greorce Forster, 

This memoir confiits of botanical defcriptions, illuftrated 
with plates, of plants obferved by this ingenious naturalift, when 
he vifited thefe parts of the world with Captain Cook. The 
plants defcribed are, the Mniarum Biflorum, the Pinguicula 
Alpina, the Ixia? Pumila, the Dudéiylis Ce/pitofa, the Polycar- 
pon Magellanicum, the Embothrium Coccineum, the Galium 
Aparine, the Plantago Barbata, the Statice Armeria; the Craf- 
fula? Mofchata, the funcusGrandiflorus, the Berberis Ilicifoha, 
the Berberis Microphylla, the Melanthium? Pumilum, the Ar- 
butus Mucronata; the Arbutus Microphylla, the Arbutus Pu- 
mila, the Oxalis Magellanica, the Wintera Aromatica, the Ra- 
nunculus Laponicus, the Chelone? Ruelitoides, the Sifymbrium 
Glaciale, the Perdicium Magellanicum, the Tufsilago Trifur- 
cata; the Amellus Diffufus, the Calendula Pumila, the Viola 
Magellanica, the Fagus Antaretica, the Phyllachne Uliginofa, 
and the Lichen Berberinus. 

Account of Plants colleéted in the Iflands of Madeira, St. Fames, 
Afcenfion, St. Helena, and Fayal. By the Same. 

One hundred and feventy-four fpecies are here defcribed ; 
for the names of which, as they are too many to be enume- 
rated in this article, we muft refer our botanical readers to the 
memoir. 

Memoir concerning the Combination of Zinc with Iron, and of 
Manganefe with Copper. By M. J. F. Gmetin. 

Thinking that the tendency of iron to ruft, might be 
corrected by combining it with zinc, M. GMELIN endea- 
voured to effect this combination by fufion, but without 
fuccefs. 

It.was fome time ago difcovered by Bergman and Hjelm, 
that copper may be rendered white by combining it with man- 
ganefe : but the colour which it thus acquires, though at firft more 
{plendid, is Jefs durable than that which it derives from arfenic. 
In this procefs, the regulus of manganefe was ufed; and to 
this circumftance, M. GMELIN afcribes the want of perma- 
nence in its effect; as he thinks it has in this ftate too great a 
proportion of phlogifton. He therefore took the manganefe, 
as it is dug out of the earth near Ilefield ; and having reduced 
it to a very fine powder, mixed it with powdered charcoal and 
copper filings, and expofed it toa very ftrong fire. His expe- 
riments, however, did not fucceed according to his ex- 
peGiations; though it was evident that fome portion of 
manganefe was,- in the fufion, combined with the copper, 
without deftroying its ductility, or much affe@ting its colour, 
which was changed only to a yellow: but even from thefe 
trials, 
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trials, he concludes that, by a fimilar procefs; copper may be 
alloy ed with manganefe in fo large a proportion, as to render 
it entirely white. 

On the Metal contained in Wolfram. By the Same. 

In our laft Appendix (page 493), we laid before our readers 
the contents of a memoir on this metal, by Meflts. D’ Elbuyars, 
M. Gmelin here gives an account of his endeavours, to. com- 
bine it with other metals: but moft of his experiments were 
unfuccefsful : lead and gold were the only metals with which 
he could make it unite ; and of thefe it diminifhed the dudtility, 
without altering the colour. 

A Comparative View of Viviparous and Oviparous Animals. 
By M. J. F. BLuMENBACH. , 

*Thefe two clafles of animals are here compared with refpe& 
to their mode of generation; and to the vital, natural, and 
animal functions. 

Under the firft of thefe divifions, M. Brumenpacu takes 
occafion to examine the oppofite opinions of Ha'ler and Buffon, 
de luteis corporibus in virgineis mammalilus repertis. He does not 
difpute the faéts alleged by Valifnieri, Santorini, and Bertrand : 
but, after obierving, innuptas aves ova ger ex mechanica 
titillatione genitalium concipere p poffe, he adds, Iguofcant manes 
iflarum virginum, fi lutea in earum ovarits corpora non abfimi- 
lem agnoviffe originem fu/picor. 1n treating of the vital func- 
tions, he takes notice of the peculiar conftruction of the lungs 
of birds, of the flefhy valves of the heart, of the form of the 
larynx and trachea, and of the receptacles of air in the abdo- 
men: by the latter, he thinks they are affifted in the extrufion 
of the feces, and of the eggs; for he obferves that, in the 
former of thefe operations, the abdomen of birds is not cone 
tracied, but extended; and fays, that blowing into the afpera 
arteria of a parrot, which he had diilected, not only diftended 
the abdominal air-vefficles, but alfo raifed the adjacent inteftines, 
and protruded the rectum. 

Under the third head of comparifon, the author infifts chiefly 
on the ftructure of the beak and stomach of birds; and, under 
the fourth, he confiders their organs of fenfe. He is of opi- 
nion that no quacr veds, excepting thofe of the monkey kind, 
have the fenfe of taction: but though he does not allow it even 
to the elephant, he afcribes it to geefe and ducks; and aflerts 
that, in them, it is feated in the back, which is furnifhed with 
three branches of the fifth pair of nerves: but his obfervations 
on this fudjeét feem to be founded rather on hypothefis, than 
on fa&; and he appears to decide without a fufficient invefti- 
gation. Ona the whole, the differtation is fuperficial and 
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incomplete ; many peculiarities in the ftructure of birds are 
entirely omitted; nor do we find any mentioned, which have 
not been more amply explained by other writers. 

This memoir is followed by a letter to its author, from the 
late ingenious and learned profeflor Camper, concerning the 
young of the rana pipa, or Surinam toad, which iffue from 
veflicles on the back of the old one. It was thought by 
Swammerdam, that thefe have no tails: but it is now found 
that, in this refpect, they exactly refemble the gyrini ranarum ; 
they have, however, no branchial aperture; which, in the 
gyrini, is found on the left fide, and ferves to evacuate the wa- 
ter taken in at the mouth, 

Anatomical and Medical Obfervations on the Influence of the 
abforbent Syftem of Veffels in the Production and Cure of Difeafes. 
By M. Henr. Auc. WRIsBERG. 

M. WrisBERG introduces this memoir, with profeffing his 
concern that the ftudy of the more fublime and accurate pa- 
thology, is aftonifhingly negle&ted ; that it is no where worfe 
tauzht, than in medical univerfities; that good phyficians are 
very {carce; and that the majority are no better than empirics, 
whofe filly opinions concerning difeafes, ferve only to provoke 
his laughter: more particularly does he lament that, excepting 
Blizard and Mafcagnio, no writer has taken the pains to ex- 
plain the influence of the abforbent fyftem of veflels; info- 
much that every thing that can be faid concerning the appli- 
cation of this fyftem to the practice of phyfic, may be confidered 
as a new difcovery. ‘Thefe are the reafons that induced him 
to favour the public with this memoir, which contains the 
lectures that he had delivered to his pupils on this fubject, 
of which feveral imperfect, and, what, he fays, is worfe, 
anonymous, copies, have been publifhed. _ 

‘Lhe remainder of the memoir is divided into four fections, 
under which the author confiders,—the difeafes arifing from 
vices of the abforbent fyftem,—the various ways in which it 
may be vitiated,—the difeafes which may be either cured or 
mitigated by an attention to it,—and the moft efficacious means 
of removing, or, at leaft, of alleviating the morbid affections 
of this fyftem. 

Though we do not remember ever to have feen any of the 
anonymous or imperfect copies of thefe lectures, yet all the 
information which they contain is very far from being new to 
us; and we are perfectly of M. WRiIsBERG’s opinion, that 
every phyfician, who is not intimately acquainted with al] that 
is here faid on the fubjeét, ought to be defpifed as a mere 
quack, and to be laughed at for his ignorance. 
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Concerning the Tree which yields the Gamboge. By Profeflor 
J. A. Murray. 

The information contained in this memoir is collected from 
fome manufcripts of Dr. Kénig, a Danith phyfician, who re- 
fided many years at Tranquebar, which were fent to the pro- 
feflor by Sir Jofeph Banks. The tree which yields the true 
gamboge is, by the natives on the coaft of Coromandel, called 
Gokathu, and Bokathu; by Dr. KGnig, it is named Guttefera 
verd, and Arbor polygama fructu cerafiformi eduli. Profeflor 
Murray has given it the appellation of Stalagmitis Cambogici- 
des, and adds a very complete and elegant defcription of it. It 
belongs to the clafs of the Polygamia monoecia, and fhould be 
placed immediately after the C/ufia. Its generical characters are 
as follow: Floris mafcul: calyx tetraphy!lus, interdum hexa- 
phyllus. Corolla tetrapetala raro hexapetala,. Stamina nume- 
rofa, receptaculo carnofo quadrangulari inferta, fubinde polyadel- 
plea. Rudimentum ityli 2 nonnullis filiforme lave, longitudine 
antherarum, receptaculo floris innatum. Stigma echinatum. 
Floris hermaphrod. calix corolla et ftamina ut in mafculo. Stig 
ma tri vel quadrilobatum. Bacca globofa, ftylo et fligmate coronata. 

This tree grows in Siam and in Ceylon: in the months of 
June and July, the natives break off fome of the leaves and 
young fhoots, and a yellow juice drops from the wound, of the 
confittence of cream, which is collected in cocoa-nut fhelis, 
and afterwards dried by the fun. 

To the defcription of this tree, Mr. Murray has added 
thofe of the Cambogia Gutta, the Hypericum bacciferum, and 
the Murraya Exotica. 


MATHEMATICAL CLAss. 


On Irregular Solids. By As. GoTTH. Kastner. 

On the Scalene Cone. By the Same. 

M. Kastner here lays down and demonftrates the manner 
of conftructing the retia of thefe folids; thofe which form the 
fubject of the firft memoir are, by Kepler, called the Rhombi- 
cofidodecaedron, the truncum Cuboctaedron, and the truncum 
Lcoftdodecaedron. 

On the Theory of Underfoot Water-wheels. By Grorce 
Simon KLuGEL. 

According to the theory of underfhot wheels, which has 
generally been adopted and applied to practice by mill-wrights, 
the power of the water to turn the mill is then greateft, when 
the float-boards move with a third part of the velocity of the 
water that acts on them. M. KuuGet obferves that this 
theory is inaccurate, as it fappofes the water to act, by a mo- 
mentaneous impulfe, on the float-boards, with the fame velo- 
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city which it would have, if it fell freely; whereas, according 
to him, the velocity of the water flowing from the aperture of 
the penftock is not fo great, and it ought to be confidered as 
acting rather by preflure than by impulfe. In a ftrict mathe- 
matical fenfe, the author is right: but the difference between 
the refult of this and the common theory is fo fmall, that it 
cannot be of any importance in practice; which, after all, 
muft be regulated by experiment rather than by calculation. 

Two Memoirs on the Spartan Republic and Laws. By Pro- 
feflor Cur. G. HEYNE.. 

M. de Pauw’s ftrictures on the laws of Lycurgus and the 
conftitution of ancient Sparta, in his Recherches Philofophiques 
fur les Grees, have drawn on him many animadverfions from 
the learned on the continent; who have accufed him of hiftori- 
cal {cepticifm, and of deciding without proper evidence. We 
mean not here to enter into a defence of this ingenious and 
original writer: but we cannot help obferving, that he has met 
wit no other cenfure, than what every man muft expect, who 
has the boldnefs to think for himfelf, to oppofe opinions gene- 
rally received, and to doubt the certainty of what others im- 
plicitly believe. We have feen fome fevere criticifms on his 
work; which, though they difplay a confiderable degree of 
learning, alfo betray fuch pedantic partiality and want of judg 
ment, that we confidered them as unworthy of notice. It 
is therefore with great pleafure that we perufe an examination 
of the fubjeét by the learned and ingenious Profeflor Heyne, 
whofe intimate acquaintance with ancient literature enables 
him to collect all the evidence that it can afford; and whofe 
judgment qualifies him to appreciate, without partiality, the 
validity of thofe accounts of the Spartans which have been 
tranfmitted down to us. 

Though J. de Pauw’s work gave occafion to thefe memoirs, 
they are not written fo much to criticize his opinions, as to 
afford a particular and impartial view of the fubject; and, 
though the Profeflor accufes the author of theRecherches Philo- 
fophiques of being rather prejudiced againft the Spartans, he is 
himlelf very far from indifcriminately admiring their conftitu- 
tion; nor does he give implicit credit to every thing that is 
faid, even by the ancients, relative to them and their law- 
giver. He juftly obferves, that many, who have written con- 
cerning the Lacedemonians, have involved the fubject in 
obfcurity, by not fufficiently difcriminating the feveral periods 
of the republic, and by not accurately weighing the credit due 
to the authors from whom they derive their information. 

Whatever, fays M. Heyne, relates to the moft ancient 
times of the Spartan republic, and to the inftitutions of Ly- 
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curgus, muft neceflarily be attended with great uncertainty, 
beca aul founded on the authority, not of written and well. 
authenticated hiftory, but of uncertain report; hence many 
regulations are fometimes aferibed to Lycurgus, which did not 
take place till a great number of years after his death, and 
which were, in fact, deviations from his original plan. To 
this we may add, that thefe reports will appear lefs worthy of 
credit, as they were collected, many ages afterward, from 
the oral traditions of the Spartans themiclves, whofe fuper- 
{tition and national pride render their evidence fufpicious. iNor 
are the ancient writers on this fubject to be trufted, bec aule, as 
the ? rofeflor well obferves, they accepted, without due examinae 
tion, whatever traditions were handed down to them; and 

moft of them were carried away by an extravagant partiality 
to Lycurgus and his laws. Much of this partiality arofe from 
a deep fenfe of the inconveniences which they faw and expe- 
rienced in their own government; and they were hence in- 
duced to exprefs extravagant and exaggerated commendations 
of the Spartans and their conftitution, by way of tacit cenfure 
on the turbulence of their own countrymen, who were exceed- 
ingly deficient in that difinterefted public {pirit and obedience 
to the Jaws, of which the Spartans were thus exhibited to them 
as an example. 

Inflead of being the declamatory panegyrift of Lycurgus, as 
fuperior to almoft every legiflator that ever exifted, the Pro- 
fefior obferves that, in judging of his inftitutions, we muft con- 
fider.them as relative to the circumitances of the Spartans, and 
the neighbouring nations, not in later periods of the republic, 
but only in the times in which he lived. His laws were given 
to a people of a moft favage and ferocious difpofition, accuf- 
tomed to live by war and rapine ; he neither did, nor could in- 
ftitute a new form of government, but only altered that which 
they had derived from their Doric anceftors ; this was an ab- 
furd mixture of monarchy and democracy, which, from the 
tyranny of the kings, and the turbulence of the people, could 
not be otherwife than unfettled, and torn by faétions. ‘This 
author thinks, with AZ. d2 Panw, that the only alteration which 
Lycurgus effected in the omen conftitution, was the interpo-' 
fition of the fenate as a medium between the kings and the people. 

That ferocity and love of war, which we have aicribed 
to the Spartans, was common to all] their neighbours, who 
were engaged in perpetual diffentions, and refrained fom no 
ufurpation which the {word enabled them to claim. It is from 
thefe circumftances, that the author vindicates the grand object 
of Lycurgus, which, he fays, was not to excite a fpirit of 
conqueft, and a difpofition to offenfive war, but only to fecure 
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them againft the attacks and inroads of their warlike and nu- 
merous enemies; and, as Sparta was a fmall, and by no 
means a populous ftate, this end could be no otherwife attain- 
ed, than by the eftablifhment of fuch a martial {pirit and dif- 
cipline, as fhould enable them to repel the attacks of aflailants 
greatly fuperior to themfelves in number: but, while the Pro- 
feflor thus apologizes for the grand object of the Spartan legif- 
Jator, to which all his particular inftitutions muft be referred, 
he acknowleges that moft of thefe are of fuch a nature, as no 
one, without the moft unreafonable partiality, can approve. 
The very fpirit of their conftitution and laws, however fuitable 
to their original circumftances, and to the ftate of Greece af 
the period when they were eftablifhed, became difadvantageous 
to them, when, by the culture of arts and fciences, a more 
humane and advanced {tate of civilization, and a more rational 
and elegant mode of life, were introduced among their 
neighbours and rivals. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the Profeffor in his 
judicious obfervations on the diftribution of property, and the 
decreafe of population, among the Spartans. With M. de 
Pauw, he agrees in many particulars ; and among others, in 
his opinion that the prohibition of money, and the fubftitution 
of iron in the place of gold and filver, cannot be afcribed to 
Lycurgus. He obferves, that this gentleman has gone too far, 
in faying that Hellanicus denied the exiftence of Lycurgus, as 
Jegiflator of Sparta. Strabo cenfures him only for not men- 
tioning this lawgiver, and afcribing his inftitutions to Eury- 
fthenes and Procles. M. de Pauw is alfo reprehended for af- 
ferting that, among the Spartans, the lands defcended to the 
eldeft fon of a family; though it is acknowleged that, if the 
teftimony of Heracles be admitted, the lands could not be di- 
vided. In fhort, the faults pointed out in M. de Pauw’s ac- 
count are few and trivial ; they may be reduced to fome gene- 
ral accufations, of being prejudiced againft the Spartans, and 
of making general conclulions from particular facts, with re- 
fpect to the licentious manners of the women, to the venality 
of their kings and magiftrates, and to the afcription of their 
fuccefles in war to ftratagem, intrigue, and corruption, rather 
than to their fuperior courage. In reply to all thefe accula- 
tions, we think M. de Pauw might eafily prove, that moft of 
his conclufions, as they relate to general character, are found- 
ed on more facts than thofe that the Profeflor oppofes to them; 
which, though more agreeable to common prejudices of the 
learned, are not lefs conjeétural. 

In the fecond memoir, the Profeflor gives a view of the al- 
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feveral periods of the republic: here he juftly obferves, that, 
when the influence of fuch fevere laws, as thofe of Lycurgus, 
were relaxed, the Spartans, from the uncultivated ferocity of 
their difpofition, muft naturally become more corrupt, than 
nations that were humanized by the culture of arts and {ciences, 
by which even vice is rendered lefs atrocious. ‘The condition 
of the Spartans might be tolerable, while they remained within 
the limits prefcribed by the fpirit of their laws: but, when 
they aimed at conqueft, and a pre-eminence over the other 
{tates of Greece, they afpired to circumftances, for which no 
provifion could be made, becaufe entirely oppofite to the very 
enius of their conftitution. 

The Profeflor allows that the Spartans acquired, from the 
conqueft of Meffenia, a great acceflion of power and wealth ; 
but he thinks that M. de Pauw afcribes too much to this event, 
when he fays that they derived their power folely from it. 
Here, however, we cannot help thinking, that our author has 
neglected the connection in which M. de Pauw’s aflertion 
{tands, and which renders it in fome meature defenfible. He 
contrafts the conqueft of Meflenia, as the caufe of the wealth 
and the power of the Spartans, not with the advantages which 
they afterward acquired, but only with the nature of their 
laws, their civil inftitutions, and their military exercifes ; 
which, their beft apologifts will allow, were not intended to 
make them a nat.on of conquerors. He would, indeed, have 
exprefled himfelf more accurately, had he called it the firft, or 
original, inftead of the fole caufe. M. Heyne afcribes the 
wealth of the Spartans, in a great meafure, to the affiduous 
culture of their lands ; and hence concludes, that the condition 
of the inhabitants of the country, at the commencement of the 
republic, was much better than in later periods. On the au- 
thority of Strabo, he afferts that the Dorians, when they firft 
fettled at Sparta, allowed all the inhabitants of the country to 
live with them, under common laws, and to enjoy the fame 
advantages with themfelves. Fifty years after this, Agis im- 
pofed a tribute on them, and enflaved the Helots, who refufed 
to pay it. The Profeflor is of opinion that, even after the 
reduction of the Helots, the other inhabitants of Laconia con- 
tinued to enjoy the fame privileges with the Spartans; and 
that their exclufion from places of honour and authority, and 
their {tate of fubjeétion, under the appellation of Perioeci, did 
not take place till the fecond Melfienian war. M. Heyne 
vindicates the conduct of the Spartans toward the Meffenians, 
by pleading the manners and cuftoms of thofe times. Con- 
cerning the cruel treatment of the Helots, which appellation, 
he thinks, became common to all that were ina ftate of flavery, 
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he only obferves, that it muft not be afcribed to the laws of 
Lycurgus, but to the general character of thofe ages, and to 
the diftruft and hatred infeparable from the circumftances of 
fervitude, where the flaves are more numerous than their 
matters. Concerning the Cryptia, he fays, no certain opinion 
can be formed; nor does he think that Plutarch is to be cre- 
dited in what he relates concerning it. 

Among the alterations which took place in the Spartan go- 
vernment, the Profeflor mentions the inftitution of the Ephori, 
whofe power, though at firft moderate, at length became fo 
great and oppretiive, as to effect a total change in the confti- 
tution. The gradual corruption of their manners, the intro- 
duction of wealth, and the various events which, after the Per. 
fian war, c contributed to the decline of the republic, are here 
judicioufly pointed out. 

With refpect to what Plato and Ariftotle have written con- 
cerning the Spartans, the Profefior obferves, that thefe philo- 
fophers coniidered the republic in a general view, without dif- 
criminating its various periods, or attending to the alterations 
which its original conftitution had undergone. ‘The work 
afcribed to Aenophan, M1. Heyne deems unworthy of this 
phil lofopher, and thinks it was written by fome Sopnift. Of 
Plutarch it is obferved, that he is too partial to the Spartans ; 
that he exaggerates every thing that can be {aid in their favour ; 
and is fometimes led by his prejudices into very unfair repre- 
{entations. We ought, however, to difingu: ith between what 
he advances as hiltorical facts, and what he offers as his own 
opinion: with refpect to the latter, his authority is of little 
value, and we have a full right to judge for ourfelves; with 
regard to the former, much depends on the fources of his in- 
formation, which are not all equally good, and on his coinci- 
dence with other writers. 

On the whole, though Profeflor HeyneE ftudies to reprefent 
the Spartans in as favourable a light as poflible, and accufes 
M. de Pauuw of being prejudiced againft them, we do not find 
that thefe gentlemen ‘differ fo widely as , from the introduétion 
to thefe memoirs, we had expected. They do not difagree fo 
much with refpect to facis, as to conjectures and conclufions ; 
and even thele relate chiefly to the character of the nation dur- 
ing a period, concerning which we have no information, ex- 
cepiing what could be gathered from tradition, by writers who 
lived long afterward, and were greatly prejudiced 1 in its favour. 
Let it alfo be obferved, that the Profeflor confiders the fubjeét 
merely in an hiftorical and political view ; whereas M. de Pauw 
does not thus confine himielf, but furveys it as a philofopher 
and a moralift. 
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Concerning the Metempfychofis of the Egyptians. By M. Gat- 
TERER. 

Herodotus tells us, that an Egyptian king, Rhampfinitus, 
defcended into Hades; and that the Egyptians believed the 
fouls of men to be immortal: they taught that, at death, the 
foul tran{migrated into the bodies of animals, and, after a pe- 
riod of three thoufand years, was again permitted to animate a 
human body, All this, fays M. Garrerer, is an aftrono- 
mical allegory. By the tranfmigration of the foul into the 
bodies of various animals, the journey of the fun and moon 
through the feveral conftellations of the zodiac is reprefented ; 
and the period of three thoufand years refers to the grand cycle 
of intercalation. It may be faid, that we know of no aftrono- 
mical cycle of three thoufand years : but this is nothing to the 
purpofe, at leaft with M. Gatrrerer; who founds his hypo- 
thefis on the divifibility of three thoufand by four, by twenty- 
five, by one hundred and twenty, and by five hundred ; and on 
its being the twelfth part of thirty-fix thoufand years, which, 
he fays, is the canicular period. This grand cycle may con- 
fift either of years, or months. That the period of the metem- 
pfychofis refers to the latter, the author thinks moft probable ; 
becaufe about three thoufand months elapfed becween the death 
of Euphorbus and the birth of Pythagoras, who were both 
enimated by the fame foul. The Egyptian labyrinth is, ac- 
cording to this writer, alfo an aftronomical allegory, which he 
explains on the fame ingenious hypothefis. “Ihe twelve halls 
are the twelve figns of the zodiac, and the three thoufand 
cixnmata, OF apartments, fignify that number of revolutions of 
the fun, moon, or other heavenly bodies. Al] this, M. Gar- 
TERER fays, appears very clear and certain: but, as we are 
not fo fortunate as to be of the fame opinion, we mutt refer 
thofe, who with to underftand this myftery, to the memoir in 
which the author profefles to explain it. 

On Human Sacrifices. By Curist. MEINERS. 

-A mere enumeration of the melancholy, but well-known 
initances of popular fuperftition and facerdotal tyranny. We 
cannot difcern the utility of this diflertation, which contains 
nothing new with refpect cither to facts or obfervations ; and 
we are furprized to find M. Meiners fo ill informed, as to re- 
late ftories of the Formofans on the credit of Pfalmanazar. 

On the Rife aud Increafe of Cities in Germany. By M. Lup. 
Tim. SPITTLER. 

Many of the German hiftorians afcribe the origin of their 
cities to Henry I. of whom Wittekind, a monk of Covrey, 
fays, Primus, ex agrariis militibus, nonum quemque eligens, in 
urbibus habitare fecit ; ut ceteris confamiliaribus fuis odo habita- 
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cula exftrucret, frugum omnium tertiam partem exciperet fervarets 
que; cetert vero oéto femiminarent et meterent, fruge{jue colliges 
rent nono, et fuis eas locis reconderent. Concilia, et omnes con- 
wentus, atgue convivia, in urbibus voluit celebrari. ‘The defign 
of this tedious and prolix memoir is to fhew, that, by the 
word urbes here ufed, we muft not underftand cities endowed 
with municipal privileges, or even towns conftantly inhabited ; 
but only temporary fortifications, and places of defence againft 
the incurfions “ the Hungarians. ‘The origin of cities, pro- 
perly fo called, 1s, in the author’s opinion, of a much Jater 
date: but a more asaaides inveftigation of this fact is promifed 
in another memoir. 

The lait memoir in this volume contains a defcription, by 
M. Tycusen, of the Cufic medals, preferved in the library of 
the Society: thefe are feventeen in number; among them are 
eleven of which no defcription has hitherto been publifhed: 
the moft remarkable are, a filver medal of the Caliph Solei- 
man, dated Anno Hegyr. g8; one of Jezid, A. H. 102; and 
one of Valid, A. H. 126: there are alfo fome of Hadi, of Ha- 
run Rafchid, and of Jater Caliphs of the Abbafida. Sow 





Art XI. Verhandelingen van het Bataafsch Genoot/chap, &c. i. e 
Tranfactions of the Batavian Society in Rotterdam, Vol. IX. 
4to. 260 Pages. Rotterdam. 1790. 

HIs volume commences with a fhort account of the late 

M. STEPHEN HooGENDYK, the founder of this fociety. 

He was a watchmaker by profeffion, and a very ingenious me-~ 
chanic. Having a large fortune, and no near relations, he 
employed a great part of his time and fub{ftance in promoting 
works of public utility. To this Society he was a very liberal 
benefactor ; for he gave it a valuable collection of philofophi- 
cal inftruments, and, at his death, bequeathed a confiderable 
legacy to it. ‘The life of a private man, who was remarkably 
plain and fimple in his manners, and who, contented with the 
eficem and affection of his fdlow- -citizens, neither obtained 
nor defired public honours, cannot afford any interefting va- 
riety of incident: but the tribute here paid to his memory was 
due to his modeft merit, and is a proper expreffion of gratitude 
for the difinterefled and generous fervices which he had ren- 
dered the community in general, and to the Batavian Society 
in particular. 

‘The greateft part of the volume is taken up with three prize 
diflertations : Of thefe, the firft is by Dr. L. Bixxer, in an- 
{wer to the following queftion : : Does the draining of a mora/s 
expofethe inhabitants ta any peculiar epidemical difeafes ; or does it only 
aggravate 
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Apggravate the common autumnal fevers ? If the latter be true, 
what are the caufes of this aggravation? and what are the beft 
means of preventing thefe difeafes, and of io ties individuals 
from them ? 

This queftion Dr. BrkKER confiders as en a particular 
reference to the fevers which, in the years 1779, 1780, and 
1781, raged with great violence among the inhabitants of 
fome newly- drained lands in the neighbourhood of Rotterdam. 
Thofe difeafes were fo general, and fo fatal, that they were 
fuppofed, even by fome phyficians, to be of a peftilential nature ; 
and, from this notion, it became difficult to procure proper 
attendance and medical affiftance for the fick. 

To refute this opinion, Dr. BIKKER gives, in his firft 
chapter, a very circumftantial defcription and hiftory of the 
difeafes which, in each of thofe three years, fwept off above 
one feventh of the inhabitants. They appear to have been 
no other than the bilious and putrid autumnal fevers, which 
generally prevail in low marfhy countries, and which Sir John 
Pringle, from whom our author makes very long quotations, 
has defcribed as incident to the Netherlands. 

In his fecond chapter, the Doctor lays down the circume 
fiances by which the autumnal fevers of thofe years were 
peculiarly aggravated. For this it is not difficult to account, 
when we are told, that a furface of fix thoufand acres of 
morafs, which, for above a century paft, had been covered 
with ftanding water, was expofed to the rays of the fun 
during a very hot fummer ; and that the ground thus drained, 
was mere mud, abounding with animal and vegetable fub- 
ftances in a ftate of putrefaétion. ‘To the poifonous exhala- 
tions from the land, were added others from confiderable 
pieces of water, which, on this occafion, it was neceflary to 
confine with dams. Befide thefe general caufes, the Door 
mentions others refulting from the circumftances of the in- 
habitants, who had no water that was not ftagnant; who, on 
account of their poverty, were obliged to live upon raw bacon, 
ftinking fifth, and {uch unwholefome food; who were expofed to 
all the vicifieades of the weather, and had neither dry habita- 
tions, nor what was neceflary to the mere purpole of cleanli- 
nefs in their perfons and cloathing. In. addition to all thefe 
circumftances, the author juftly adverts to the obftinate impru- 
dence of the peafants in drinking cold water, and fleeping on 
the damp ground, when heated by labour. 

The means of prevention are enumerated in the third chapter. 
Of thefe, one of the moft important is to Crain and dry the Jand 
as fpeedily as pofiible, betore the fummer heats come on: for 
this purpofe, the doctor recommends the uie of {team engines, 
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and the draining of fmall portions of Jand atatime. He alfo 
advifes the planting of trees, the burning of large fires, the ex- 
plofion of gun- powder, and the frequent admiffion of freth 
water into the ditches and canals. His other cautions refpe@- 
ing lodging, diet, clothing, and hours of labour, are fuch as 
have been given by every medical writer on the fubject. Indeed 
the whole diflertation, which is exceedingly prolix, muft be 
confidered rather as a colleG@ion of what is already known, than 
as containing any new information. Such works may have 
their ufe, and, if publifhed in a cheap form, may be of great 
benefit to the country practifers of medicine, who cannot have 
accefs to larger or more original works: but they are impro- 
perly placed among the memoirs of a philofophical fociety, from 
which we juflly expeét, not a mere recapitulation of what is 
already known, but fuch new information as may extend our 
knowlege beyond its prefent limits. 

The iccond differtation is the work of M. Cornetis Z11- 
LISSEN, concerning the be/l Methods of linntting Inundations with 
refpecl to great Rivers, f3 as to prevent their being presudtcial, 

and, if poffible, ta render them advantagecus to the neighbouring 
Grounds. he queflion is here coniidered as relating chiefly to 
thofe inundations which are occalioned by ice-dams in large and 
rapid rivers, and p2r icularly refers to the Rhine. Hence a 
knowlege of local circumftances, to which we cannot pre- 
tend, is neceflary to thofe who would appreciate the merits of 
this memorr. 

‘The laft prize differtation is written by GApso CoorMANs, 
M. D. proteflor of medicine at Franeker. The quettion pro- 
pofed by the focicty, is, What are the Caufes of the Appearance 
of Foulnefs on the Tongue? What are its Varieties? How far may 
we rely on it as a Pr Pragnaflic ? And what Indications does it fuggeft 
swith refpec? to the Treatment of Difeafes? 

This diflertation is. fenfible and judicious; and, though it 
does not abound with new obfervations, which, indeed, on fo 
trite a fubject, cannot well be expected, it may be ufeful from 
its tendency to counteract the erroneous notions which influ- 
ence the practice, not only of village furgeons and apothecaries, 
but alfo of many of the phyficians of this country; who, like 
their brethren in Adoliere’s Malade Imaginaire, reduce the whole 
art of medicine to bleeding, purging, “and clyftering. 

In the firft chapter, the profeflor oppofes the opinion of 
Galen, who, he thinks, has mifreprefented that of Hippo- 

crates, in afcribing the foulnefs of the tongue to footy ex- 
halations from the ftomach and bowels. He admits that a 
condenfation of the fluids, and a diminution of their watery 
particles, to which Boerhaave and Van Sweiten afcribe this ap- 
7 pearance, 
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pearance, may contribute to produce it: but he obferves that 
thefe caufes operate chicfly after the difeale has already made 
fome progrefs, and thinks that this phenomenon may be at- 
tributed to the diminution of perfpiration, from the {pafmodie 
contraction of the fibres, by which the fmalier veflels of the 
tongue are obftructed: hence a foulncfs af the tongue may be 
occafioned by whatever ftrongly affects the nerves, and thus 
caufes a fudden contraction of the fibres. 

In the three following chapters, into which the differtation 
is divided, the profeilor difcutles the remaining particulars of 
the queftion. His obfervations, though they are no more 
than what muft naturally occur to every well informed and 
fkilful phyfician, vindicate his title te this character, as they 
difplay reading, judgment, and experience. He very proper- 
ly diftinguifhes between thofe cafes, in which the foulnefs of 
the tongue may be confidered as a kindly effort of nature to 
difcharge the morbid matter that difturbs her aperations, and 
thofe, in which it is a coniequence of the difeale iticif, The 
Jatter he illuftrates by adducing inftances of intermittent fevers, 
in which the foulnefs of the tongue increafes with every return 
of the paroxyf{m, and is augmented, rather than diminifhed, by 
the repeated purges and emetics which are frequently given from 
the idea that it indicates a foulnefs of the prima via: whereas 
the bark, if adminiftered in proper time, and in a fufficient 
quantity, not only removes the fever, but alfo, by refforingthe 
tone of the fibres, contributes to carry off any remaining foul- 
nefs of the ftomach and bowels. 

Memuir concerning a cheap Method of making the Sal Catharti- 
cum novum. By M. J. B. Vanper Sanne, Chymift at 
Liege. 

M. VANDER SANDE maintains that the fa't in quefion is the 
fame which is called by M. Haupt, Sel per/e admirable; by Rou- 
clle, Sel fufible a bafe de natrum; by Morveau, cid emetigue, 
and by Bergman, Acid du fel perlé. 

The method of making it here prefcribed, is as follows: 

Put twelve pounds of burnt bones into an earthen pot, and 
pour oil of vitriol on them; when the vapours ceafe to rife, 
add water fufficient to render the fluid traniparent: ftir it well, 
and, the next day, filter the whole through linen, adding water 
to it till the liquor filtered becomes taftele{s, and does not render 
lime water turbid: faturate this filtered fluid with foda impreg- 
nated with fixed air, and, after filtering the folution, evaporate 
part of the fluid, and fet the remainder in a cool place to cryftal- 
lize. 

Obfervations on the Ufe of Iffues in the Paralyfis of the lower Ex 
iremities.s By Wituiam Leurs, Surgeon at the Hague. 

We 
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We have here an account of feven cafes, in which Mr, 
Pott’s mode of applying iflues was attended with fuccefs, in re. 
moving the curvature of the fpine, and the confequent palfy of 
the lower parts of the body. In one of thefe cafes, the patient 
was twenty-five years of age; the curvature affected no lefs 
than five vertebra, three of the falfe ribs were much deformed, 
and all the lower parts completely paralytic. In this miferable 
condition, he had languifhed for a year and a half, when M, 
Leurs faw him: for the firft three months, after the iffues 
were applied, no amendment was perceived: but, from the 
fourth month, the palfy began to diminifh, and, in the eleventh, 
the patient recovered the ufe of his legs; foon after this, he 
was feized with an obftinate diarrhoea and heétic fever, of 
which he died. 

~The laft article contains a very minute account, by M. 
CornELis NozEMAN, of the Spongia Fluviatilis, and of the 
Jarvee of the Zipule which are found in it; he confiders the 
fpunge as a vegetable, and not as a zoophyte. Sow. 





Art. XII. Seconde Partie des Confefions de J. J]. Rousseau. The 
Second Part of the Confeflions of J. J. Rousszeau. 3 Volumes. 
yz2mo. about 350 Pagesineach. Paris. 1789. 


Wits refpect to the genuinenefs of thefe volumes, we are left 

to judge from internal evidence, as they are not accom- 
panied with any account of the publifher, or any vouchers for 
the authenticity of the manufcript from which they were print- 
ed. From their contents, we prefume that they are really the 
work of the eccentric genius whofe name they bear: burt, 
knowing that even the moft fagacious critics may be deceived 
by an imitation of ftyle and manner, we fhall leave this point 
undecided ; and fhall only obferve that this continuation of the 
confeffions exhibits the fame mixed, and fometimes inconfiftent 
character, which the firft part difplayed. 

The two former volumes * were divided into fix books, and 
contained an account of his adventures and fentiments during 
the firft thirty years of his life. “The feventh book, with which 
this continuation begins, tells us that, after a filence of two 
years, he refumes the pen, netwithftanding every refolution to 
the contrary, and defires the reader to fufpend his judgment 
concerning his reafons for continuing thefe confefions, till he 
fhall have perufed the whole of his work. __He then relates his 
journey to Paris in the year 1741, where he arrived with only 
fifteen Louis d’ors in his pocket, depending on his comedy and 





* See Monthly Review, vol. Ixvi. p. 530. 
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his plan of writing mufic, for his future fupport. Here he was 
introduced to Diderct and other literary characters ; among the 
reft, to father Cafel, who advifed him to pay his court to the 
fair fex; obferving that ladies and philofophers might be com- 
pared to curves and their aflymptotes, which continually ap- 
proximate to each other, without ever coming into contact. 
In confequence of this advice, he became acquainted with a 
Mrs. D n, the wife of a farmer general, whom he repre- 
fents as a moft beautiful woman of irreproachable conduct. 
‘ She received me,’ fays he, ¢ at her toilet, her arms were bare, 
her hair was difheveled, her bed-gown loofe; this reception was 
novel to me; my poor head could not ftand it: I was con- 
founded, loft, and, in fhort, behold me in love with Mrs. 
D—n.’ Her kindnefs to him ferved but to feed his flame, 
and, though he feared to make a verbal declaration of his 
paffion, he had the affurance to make it known in a letter to 
her. She behaved with great propriety, immediately quafhed 
her lover’s hopes, and convinced the poor man of his folly : 
but continued to be his friend. 

Some time after this, we find him fecretary to a Monf 
M.......+ 5 who was appointed ambaflador from the court 
of France to the republic of Venice; this perfon is reprefented 
as a moft contemptible character, entirely unfit for his employ- 
ment; in which Roufleau became a very ufeful affiftant, and, 
by his application to bufinefs, obtained the approbation of the 
minifters, to whom his difpatches were addrefled. This ruin- 
ed him with the ambaflador, who became meanly jealous of 
him, and treated him with fo much indignity, that he thought 
himfelf obliged to leave the hotel and refign his office. His 
difinterefted integrity, while in this fituation, procured him the 
efteem and love of all who knew him, and we read this part 
of his confeffions with the greateft pleafure: but, confiftently 
with his defign of expofing his follies as well as his better quali- 
ties, he relates two very ridiculous adventures with courtezans, 
in which he appears rather weak than vicious. 

On his return to Paris, he found that, though his conduc& 
was univerfally applauded and that of the ambatlador con- 
demned, he could obtain no redrefs. He now determined to 
live in a ftate of independence, and to rely on his talents for 
fubfiftence; it was about this period that he accidentally met 
with her, whom he fele&ted to fhare the various fortunes of his 
life, and whom he afterward made his wife. Therefa Le 
Vaffeur was the daughter of an officer of the mint at Orleans, 
who, having met with misfortunes, removed with his wife and 
family to Paris, where Therefa, who was a fempftrefs in the 


houfe in which Roufleau Jodzed, maintained them by working 
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at her needle. Of this young woman we fhould have faid he 
was highly enamoured, if we had not found him declaring, 
many years after this, that he never loved her. However this 
may be, he addreffed his miftrefs with the frank affurance that 
he would never forfake, nor ever marry her. * Love, efteem 
and fincerity,’ fays he, were the means of my triumph ; and 
from the tendernefs and frank nels of her heart, [ became happy 
without being enterprizing.” ‘This happinefs was, however, 
for fome time delayed by the apprehenfion and referve of 
Vherefa, which excited ftrange fufpicions in her lover, that 
were exceedingly injurious to her character. At laft, fhe con- 
fefled with tears that, when very young, fhe had made 2 lingle 
faux pax, in which her fimplicity had rendered her a victim “to 
the arts of her feducer. As foon as Roufleau heard this, he ex- 
claimed with rapture, a maid! who would expect to find one 
in Paris, and of twenty years of age! alas, my dear Therefa! 
1 am but too happy in pofleffing thee with health and virtue, 
and in not meeting with what I never looked for.’ 

Therefa was, at this time, a tender and faithful companion 
to our hero, with whom he declares he was very happy : but 
fhe was fo ignorant, that fhe could fcarcely read; fhe appears, 
however, to have had a large fhare of natural good fenfe, and 
he acknowleges that he ofen found her advice ufeful. By 
this conneétion, he involved himfelf in the neceflity of main- 

aining her mother, who, being an artful felfifh woman, pil- 
Javed him and her daughter of every thing fhe could get from 
them. ‘Therefa had five children by him, all whom this ftrange 

mortal fent to the foundling hofpital of Paris, as foon as they 
were born, nor does it appear that he ever heard of them after- 
ward. It was not without great difficulty, that Therefa could 
be brought to acquiefce in this unnatural mode of difpofing of 
her children: but at length fhe yielded to the perfuafions of 
Roufleau, and of her worthlefs mother. 

Rouffeazu was always ready to exert himfelf in behalf of his 
friends, but frequently met with ungrateful behaviour in return 
for his benevolent fervices: this was remarkably the cafe with 
refpect to Diderot, who, in confequence of a publication which 
had given offence to fome perfons belonging to the court, was 
confined in the prifon of Vincennes: on ‘this occafion, our 
author wrote to Madame Pompadour in his favour, and dif- 
played an attachment to his friend which does him great 
honour. 

Routleau’s chief employment was writing mufic for the 
opera: but, happening one day to perufe a periodical literary 


paper, which he took to amufe him on his walk to Vincennes | 


to vifit Diderot, he faw the queftion, concerning the influence 
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of arts and fciences on morals propofed by the academy of 
Dijon; and, {oon after, wrote his diflertation on this fubje€, 
which gained the prize held forth by that learned body. 

We fhall not trouble our readers with his minute and tedious 
details of difappointments and ficknefs, nor with his complaints 
of ill-treatment, and other matters of little importance to the 
public, which fill the greater part of thefe volumes. 

Rouffeau fell in love with almoft every fine woman whom he 
faw, whether married or fingle: but, as he had now refolved 
to regulate his conduct by the maxims of itrict morality, his 
paffion was entirely platonic. As he was far from opulent in 
his circumftances, one of his friends; who was a receiver- 
general, made him cafh-keeper in his office: but this employ- 
ment not fuiting his difpofition, he refigned it, determined to 
maintain himfelf by copying mufic, to live independently, and 
to defpife the notions of the world. In this fcheme, he tells 
us, he fucceeded better than he had expe&ted: he could eatily 
fhake off the yoke of public opinion, (Alas! poor John James, 
how miferably waft thou miftaken!) but not that of friendfhip. 
He complains that he fuffered himfelf to be led Jike a child by 
thofe who pretended to be his friends ; that thefe people became 
jealous of his virtuous fingularity, and ufed their influence only 
to degrade and render him ridiculous, that they might after~ 
ward have an opportunity of defaming him. ‘ [t was,’ fays he, 
* not my literary celebrity, but my perfonal reformation, that 
excited their jealoufy ; they would have forgiven me for my 
eminence in the art of compofition, but they could not forgive 
me for exhibiting in my conduct an example that feemed to re- 
proach them.’ About this time, he wrote his Devin du Village, 
which was greatly applauded, and was more profitable to him 
than any other of his works, 

In the year 1754, Roufleau went to Geneva, and, pafling 
through Savoy, paid a vifit to his old patroneis Mrs. Warens, 
who was now falien into circumilances of poverty and diftrefs. 
He cenerouflyv invited her to take up her abode with him and 
Therefa : but, having a finall penfion, fhe declinedit. She 
afterward paid him a vifit, when fhe was on a journey, which 
fhe had not money fufficient to profecute ; not having the fum 
at hand, he fent it to her by Therefa about an hour efter ihe 
had left him. 

¢ Poor mama,’ fays he, ‘let me add this anecdote of her heart. 
The only trinket fhe had left, was a little ring. ‘This fhe took from 
her finger and puton Therefa’s, who inftantly replaced it on that of 
its owner, kifling her generous hand, and bathing it with tears. 
Alas! this was the moment in which I ought to have paid my debt 
of gratitude, 1 ought to have forfaken every thing, to ~ 
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lowed her, to have attached myfelf to her for life, and to have 
fhared her lot, whatever it might be. Ididitnot. Engroffed by 
another attachment, I felt that, which was due to her, weakened 
by my defpair of ever being ferviceable to her. I wept over her, 
but did not follow her. Of all the felf-reproach I have ever fuffer. 
ed, this is the moft fevere and permanent. By this negleét, I de- 
ferved all the dreadful calamities which, fince that time, have ip- 
ceflantly overwhelmed me. May thefe atone for my ingratitade! 
It was manifefled in my conduct; but fogreatly has it diftreffed my 
heart, that this furely cannot be ungrateful.’ 

Previoufly to his departure from Paris, he had finifhed his 
differtation on the inequality of mankind; and he arrived at 
Geneva infpired with republican enthufiafm, which was nota 
little increafed by the expreffions of efteem with which he was 
there received. Afhamed of being excluded from his rights asa 
citizen, by having apoftatized from the religion of his ancef- 
tors, he refolved publicly to refume the profeflion of it. He 
tells us that, his intimacy with the Encyclopedifts, inftead of 
fubverting his faith, had only increafed his natural averfion to 
difputes and controverfies: the ftudy of man and of the univerfe 
had led him in every thing, to difcern final caufes, and the 
direction of a Supreme intelligence. The perufal of the Bible, 
and particularly of the New Teftament, had taught him to 
defpife the mean and abfurd interpretations, which men, un- 
worthy of bearing the name of Chrift, had given to his doc- 
trines. In fhort, philofophy, while it confirmed his attach- 
ment:to the effentials of religion, had rendered him indifferent 
to the various formalities, with which men have obfcured them. 
Believing that there can be only one way, in which a man of 
reafon and reflection can be a Chriftian, he thought that what- 
ever relates to external form and difcipline, may, in every coun- 
try, be determined by the laws. From thefe principles, on 
which we fhall leave our readers to make their own comments, 
he became a proteftant. 

At Geneva, he had defigned to fix his abode, and left it with 
a view to return, after he had fettled his affairs in France: but 
from this purpofe he was deterred by the reception of his differta- 
tion on the inequality of conditions, which he had dedicated to the 
republic, and which excited much enmity againft him, both 
in the council, and among the citizens; another circumftance, 
which confpired with this to prevent his fettling at Geneva, 
was the refidence of Voltaire near that city, a man, whole 
principles he difliked, and whofe wit he feemed to fear. 

Thefe circumftances induced him to accept a very prefiing 
offer, made him bya Mrs. D..... y, to live in a lodge on her 
eftate, near the foreft of Montmorency. In this habitation, 
which was called the Hermitage, he refided about fixteen 
months, 
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months, till he was forced to leave it in confequence of a quare 
rel with his patronefs, which, by his account, feems to have 
been fomented by Diderot, and another falfe friend, whom he 
had introduced into the family. While here, his happinefs was 
difturbed by domeftic vexations ariiing from the behaviour of 
Therefa’s mother; he was alfo hurt by Voltaire’s farcafms on 
his excellent letter, i in defence of Providence, occafioned by the 
earthquake at Lifbon; and by the importunities of Diderot 
and others, whom he reprefents as ae to exercife an 
undue controul over his inclinations. All this chagrin, toge- 
ther with his age, might feem fufficient to have cured him of 
his propentity to love: but we find he had reafon to exclaim 
with Horace, 

“© Intermiffa Venus diu 

Rurfus bella moves!” 


The rural folitude in which he lived, recalled to his remem- 
brance fome lufcious fcenes of earlier life, and he became 
enamoured of the phantoms, which his imagination conjured 
up. It was here that he laid the plan of his Eloifa, that he 
drew the characters of Julia and Clara, and that he attempted 
to fketch his own in the perfon of St. Preux. While engaged 
in thefe fafcinating labours, he received a vifit from the fifter 
of his benefactrefs. This lady had been married, when very 
young, to an unamiable man, for whom fhe never had the leaft 
affection ; and had therefore fought confolation in the arms 
of a lover, to whom fhe was very ftrongly attached. In her, 
Rouffeau thought he faw his Julia sealed - and we are fold that 
he then, for the firft time, felt what it w: is to love. He Ye- 
clared his pafion, and at firft met with a firm, yet mild and 
friendly repulfe: but, at laft, the compaffionate fair feemed 
moved by the violenee of his feelings; and exclaiming, 
© Never was man fo amiable! never did a Jover Jove Itke you !’ 
indulged him with one embrace. ‘The moment was trying ; 
me {cene, a grove by moon-light; and yet, fays Roulleau, 

© at midnight, the left the grove, and the arms of her friend, as 
immaculate and pure, both in body and heart, as when ‘the 
firft entered it. Reader, confider all thefe circumftances! I 
fhall add nothing further!’ To this interview, we fuppofe, the 
world is indebted for that highly coloured fcene in his Eloifa, 
which he entitled, Le premier batfer de amour. 

This was, however, the only favour fhe granted, though 
their intimacy continued for fome time; his love for her was 
of the moft paffionate and romantic kind; her affection for him, 
that of a tender compaflionate friend: but from their own want 
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of circumfpection, Mrs. D....y became acquainted with 
their mutual attachment, which contributed not a little to de. 
ftroy her friendfhip for Rouffeau; though it was her pride, 
rather than her virtue, that was offended ; for this lady had 
alfo her gallant, and took no pains to comeeel her criminal 
attachment to him. 

After quitting the Hermitage, Roufleau took a houfe at 
Montmorency, where he became acquainted with the Marthal 
Duke of Luxembourg, whofe friendfhip for him was fincere 
and generous. From this retreat, he was driven, by the per- 
fecution, with which he was threatened on account of his 
Emilius, and retired into Switzerland: his treatment there is 
well known. Being obliged to flee from Yverdon, he took up 
his abode in the diftriét of Netichatel, where he enjoyed the 
friendfhip of Marfhal Keith, by whofe intereft he obtained the 
protection of the late King of Pruffia: but againft the diaboli- 
cal machinations of the clerg gy there, this was of as little avail 
to him, as it had been tothe amiable and excellent Petitpierre, 
whom they perfecuted for denying the eternity of future punifh- 
ment. The Letters from the Mountains heightened the rage 
of thefe virulent unchriflian bigots; and Profeflor Montmol- 
Jin, the paftor of the congregation to which he belonged, con- 
trived, by the moft infamous methods, to excite againft him 
the hatred of the populace, by whofe fury his life was more 
than once endangered *, Thus perfecuted, as if he had been 
the worft of malefaCtors, he retired to the ifland of St. Pierre, 
in the Jake of Bienne, on which there is only a fingle houfe. 
In this folitude, he hoped to have fpent the remainder of his 
‘days: but new evils were prepared for him by his implacable 
perfecutors ; for, after a fhort refidence on the ifland, he re- 
ceived an order from the ftates of Bern, to whofe government 
St. Pierre belonged, to quit their territories within twenty-four 
hours ; on which, he determined to go to Berlin. 

Here the volume ends very abruptly ; ; and he tells us that, 
‘ if ever he fhould have fortituce fufficient to write a third 
part of his confeffions, the reader will know the reafons why, 
when he had intended going to Berlin, he in fact went over to 
England; and will fee the manner in which the two ladies, 
who wifhed to have the or of nim, after having, by their 
intrigues, driven him out of Switzerland, becaufe there he was 
not fufficiently in their power, contrived to deliver him up into 
the hands of their friend.’ 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xxxili. p. 505, Scc. 
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The third volume confifts of letters, fome of which are well 
written: but their chief merit is that, in their various ftyle 
and manner, they illuftrate the charaéter of their author; and 
the effe&t which external circumftances had on his mind. After 
the account here given of the principal events related, it be- 
comes unneceflary to detain the reader by giving extracts from 
the letters which allude to them. 

The confeffions of Roufleau, if they were lefs tedious and 
minute, would be neither unentertaining nor untinftructive. 
Men are generally fo defirous of concealing their faults and 
follies, even from themfelves, that we have feldom an oppor- 
tunity of furveying the human heart without difguife; and, 
though we may have refolution fufficient to examine our own, 
and to fcrutinize, with the mott fevere impartiality, all the 
various fentiments and emotions which arife in it; yet an accu- 
rate furvey of other fpecimens muft be ufeful to complete our 
knowlege of human nature, by acquaintance with its varie- 
ties. K gotifins, and a number of minute circumftances which 
appear uninterefting to the reader, are almoft infeparable from 
a work, in which the author is his own hero; and very few 
have, like Roufleau, the talents which render thefe faults 
tolerable. Some circumftances are related which expofe his 
character to cenfure; yet even thefe, if jufly confidered, are 
inftances rather of frailty, than of deliberate vice. On the 
whole, he appears, with all his imperfections, a good and 
amiable man: his heart glowed with fincere be nevolence and 
love of virtue: but he was often led away by firong paffions, 
and wanted firmnefs of mind to regulate his conduct, and to 
prevent him from being mifled by others. Like m any men of 
genius, he neglected the mean $ of procuring that independence, 
which he might have attained by a reg ular application of his 
talents ; and the unfuitablenefs of his circumétances to his 
feclings, together with the frequent ill ufaze which he expe- 
rienced, foured his te mper, and rendered him fufpicious even 
of his belt friends. In fhort, he was © @ man more jrened again/t, 
than finning ; and, whate ver I ttle frailties there m: gh bo in his 
character, the writings, for which he was fo un} uttly perte 
cuted, furvive the malignant cfforts of civil and ecciefia thical 
tyranny to fupprets them, and will tranfmit to pofterity a ‘latr- 
Ing monument of the gooduels of his heart, of his love to 
mankind, and of his zeal for virtue and the rights of his fel-- 
low creatures, 
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Arr. XIIl. Abrége de PHiftoire de Suede, &c. i.e. An Abridgment 
of the Hiflory of Sweden, from the moft ancient Time to the 
prefent Day. Tranflated into French from the Original of 
M. Lacersrine, by Nicotas GeorGe AGANDER. 12mo, 
pp. 400. Paris. 1788. 

fr2oM an abridgment like the prefent, which, in the fpace 

of 400 pages, comprizes the hiftory of more than double 

that number of years, we can expect to receive only a plain ace 
count of great events, and a general view of progreffive im- 
provements. The philofophic inveftigations which, looking 
upward from the action, trace it to its fource, and difplay the 
fecret motives of the a€tor, or which, defcending to its confe- 
quences, exhibit the advantages, or detect the calamities, whe- 
ther expected or unlooked for, which are derived from it: the 
difcriminating judgment, which decides on the characters of 
men, not only from the fuccefs of their meafures, but alfo from 
the wifdom with which they were executed, and from the 
goodnefs of intention with which they were contrived ; and 
the eloquence which, while it delights to exalt the honeft and 
the worthy, and to degrade the mean and the felfifh, teaches 
us, by following the fteps of the one, and avoiding thofe of 
the other, to deferve its praife:—thefe, which conftitute much 
of the utility of hiftory, and all its beauty, muft not here be 
expected. If, occafionally, the author enriches his detail by 
an ufeful remark, or enlivens it by an interefting anecdote, we 
receive them with gratitude, as a gift which is prefented to us, 
rather than as a debt which is paid. 

The author firft informs us of the extent of the kingdom of 
Sweden ; and he obferves, that when this is compared with the 
extent of France, or with that of Great Britain and Ireland, it 
is evident that Sweden muft be more powerful than either of 
thefe ftates: or at leaft, adds he, that it ought to be fo. He 
traces back the hiftory of his country, to the time of the 
famous Odin, who, after having over-run Ruffia, Pruffia, and 
Denmark, penetrated into Sweden, about fixty years before 
the birth of Chrift. The popular fiction refpeéting this 
prince, who was exalted into a deity, and who was fuppofed 
to welcome to an eternal fcene of feftivity all thofe who died in 
battle, at once marks the character of his warlike defcendants, 
and accounts for the continual fcenes of flaughter in which 
they were engaged. So frequent, indeed, are thefe, that the 
hiftorian, while he flightly pafles over the affaffinations of fuc- 
ceeding princes, as being common occurrences, particularly 
dire&ts our attention to the circumftance of one or more of 


them having died in their beds. 
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From this tedious and difgufting detail, we turn with {atif- 
faction, to the reign of Guitavus Vafa, when civilization was 
more extenfively introduced, and when commerce began to be 
underftood. ‘The advantages to which this reign had given 
rife, were {till further improved by Guftavus Adolphus, whofe 
memory will ever be dear to his countrymen, and by Charles X. ; 
till in the time of Charles XI. during whofe reign a long 
peace was e(tablifhed, the commerce, and the revenue, as 
well as the arts and fciences, were rapidly approaching to a 
moft flourifhing ftate. The fad reverfe which attended the 
wars of Charles XII. is well known: his fuccefles and his de- 
feats equaily ferved to ruin his country; nor was it till the 
reign of Frederic, that, after twenty-two years of a deftrudctive 
war, manufactures and commerce again received attention, 
Thefe continued to improve during the reign of his fucceffor ; 
and it is but juftice to the compiler of this abridgment, to fay, 
that he has given a clear account of the flate of the trade and 
revenue of Sweden at this period. 

The Swedes, however, were a people not likely to remain 
long inactive ; and having no foreign difputes to engage their 
attention, they entered into diffenfions at home. Thefe had fo 
far increafed, and were fo inimical to the interefts of the coun- 
try, that Adolphus Frederic, the father of the prefent King, 


actually determined to vacate his throne; nor did he again - 


confent to occupy it, till it was agreed that an extraordinary 
meeting of the eftates fhould be convoked, from whofe delibe- 
rations fome happy changes were expected. During their fit- 
tings, the King died fuddenly, and was fucceeded by his pre- 
fent Majefty, Gultavus IIIf. The differences, which, it was 
imagined, would have fubfided, continued to increafe: in fine, 
fuch was the violence of the oppofite factions, that, fays the 
author, * La diete avort poftie la licence et la fr enefie a ber comble.? 
It was at this time, in 1772, that the King, addrefling himfelf 
to the troops who were come to mount “guard, explained to 
them the danger in which he found the country, and required 
their affiftance to enable him to abolifh the ariftocratic party, 
and to re-eftablifh the ancient laws of the ftates. ‘Ihe fupport 
which was required was inftantly granted; and in an almoft 
incredibly thort fpace of time, a revolution was produced, 
which enabled Guitavus to enlarge his own powers, and to 
fettle that fyilem of government which has fince been obferved. 
This is the fecond Swedifh work, for our acquaintance with 
which we are indebted to the tranflation of M. AGANDER. 
See a review of the former (* A@elanges de Litterature Suedoife,’ ) 
in the Appendix to our 81{t volume, p. 641. 0 
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Art. XIV. Tableau General dela Suede, &c. i.e. A general View 
of Sweden. By M.Cattreavu. $8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 170in each. 
Lavfanne. 1790. 


M. CaTTEAu, (though he is not a native of Sweden,) from 

having long lived in the country, from having travelled 
into its interior parts, and from having made himfelf. acquaint- 
ed with its language, was at leneth induced to lay before the 
putlic a defcription of that kingdom. ‘The materials which 
he has employed for this purpofe, exclufively of his own obfer- 
vations, and of the intelligence which he gained from the con- 
verfation of well-informed natives, have been taken from 
various authors, who have written on the feveral branches, in- 
to which this fubject is divided. Thefe have, in general, been 
Swedes; and among the number is mentioned M. Lagerbring, 
a sranflation of whofe ‘abridged hiftory’ is reviewed in the 
preceding article. By means “of thefe affiftances, the author 
has been enabled to offer to us the prefent agreeable and ufeful 
work; for the impartiality of which we are inclined to give full 
credit to his own affe rtions, when, in addreffling the inhabitants 
of Sweden, he thus fpeaks of it: 

You, with whom I have lone lived, it is to you that I dedicate 
the fruits of my labour. The mott exaé impartiality has direéted 
my pen: I have written what my eyes have viewed; what my mind 
has thought; what my heart has felt. You require not to be in- 
formed that there is no human fociety, which is exempt from im- 
perfections; in enumerating thefe without unfeeling feverity, we 
lead to their correion. LEefide, I am ambitious of your elteem ; 
and I fhould neither have merited, nor have obtained any return 
but your contempt, if I had fubtlituted fla:tery for truth.’ 

Thefe volumes are divided into twenty-three chapters ; which 
treat of the fituation, extent, &c. of Sweden; of its hiftory; 
of the king’s titles, court, family, refidences, &c.; of the cone 
nexion of Sweden with foreign powers; 9 conftitution; in- 
terior government; religion; Jaws; military eftab! ifiment ; 
orders of knighthood; revenues and expences ; population ; 
natural riches; cultivation; labour; commerce, domeftic and 
foreign; coin, weights, and meafures; education; national 
character, &c. ; language ; arts and fciences; and antiquities. 
To thefe is added the form of the covernment as it was 
eftablifhed by the revolution of 1772. 

It would be impofiible for us to f{pecify the particulars which 
are contained under thefe general heads. M. Carreau feems 
to have beftowed much pains in gaining his information, 
though fometimes his knowlege appears rather fuperficial and 
popular than clear and difcriminating: on fubjes, too, which 
require plainnefs and precifion, his language is, occafionally, 
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too fiowery; but ifit is light, it is always pretty; and if he fails 
to inftruét, ‘el is fure to anal We heartily thank him for the 
leafant anecdotes, and interefting reflections, with which he 
has enlivened thofe parts of his detail, which, in moft hands, 
would have been dull. His manner of writing is fpirited, and 
his turn of thinking is liberal : while we read his book, we can- 
not avoid feeling a partiality for the author. 
We will afford our readers a fpecimen of the work, by 
tranflating a fhort paflage or two: though, certainly, in order 
to give a fair opportunity of judging of an author’s ftyle, his 


own words ought to be quoted. 

The following is an account of the opening of the diet; 
which confifts of the king, and the four orders : namely the 
nobility, clergy, citizens, and peafants: 

‘ The King, in all the pomp of royalty, approaches the cathe- 
cral, while the ftates follow in proceflion: divine fervice is per- 
formed as ufual, excepting that a bithop always delivers the fer- 
mon. From the cathedral, the King and the fates pafs into the 
hall appointed for the reception of the repreicntatives of the nation. 
The affembly ranges itfelf in order; and the King is feated on his 
throne; he delivers a {peech, to which the marfhal and the {peak- 
ers return an anfwer. ‘The whole fcene is 1nterefting and captivat- 
ing: but principally fo, is the appearance of the peafantry. How 
delightful to behold the Jabourer, in his plain and ruftic habir, 
feating himfelf by the fide of his fellow citizens, approaching the 
throne with confidence, and addrefling his King without embarraff- 
ment, without fear!—Ye unfortunate Ruffian and Polonefe pea- 
fants! how far removed from you is this noble exiltence! You 
moiiten the earth with the fweat of your brows; with painful ex- 
ertion, you trace the furrow; and never does the cheering idea of 
thefe privileges, thef2 advantages, which exalt and dignity nomen 
nature , footh your afflictions, or fill your dwellings with gladnefs 
you have no pofieffions, no country! a cruel defpot facrifices your 
happinefs to his caprice, and you dare not articulate the complaint, 
which a wounded heart ditiates to your lips! Pardon, reader, 
this involuntary emotion of a foul which loves, which refpeéts, all 
mankind, whatever may be their ranks; of a foul, which grieves to 
fee man bending under the preffure of misfortune, and which revolts 
with indignation at beholding him degraded and defpifed !’— 

The following extract will give fome idea of M. CarTeau’s 
defcriptive talents: 

‘ The park, belonging to the manfion at Fredericfhof, forms one 
of the moft beautiful walks in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
With what delight will the admirer of nature here wander through 
thofe folitary retreats, which boaft no ornaments but the broken 
rock, and the mifhapen ftumps of trees; thofe winding paths, which 
lead fometimes to the mofly lawn, fometimes to the fea fhore, re- 
founding with the furge: how will he rejoice as he meets thofe 


kerds, now retreating, ftopping now, and now retreating again ; 
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and thofe numerous flocks, which, as they filently pafs along, re. 
cal the image of that calmnefs and content, which man {fo con- 
tinwally fecks, fo rarely finds !’ 

We are tempted to give the following extract in the author’s 
own language: 

‘Leroia phufieurs autres chat raUx, plus ou moins éleignés de la capi- 
tale. Une allée, qui fe jrijente a gauche, quand ona paffé la rue dela 
reine, &F lobfervatoire, conduit a Carlberg, fitué au bord du Maeler. 
Les batimens ost éte né; rgligés, iS je reffentent des ravages du temps: 
mais leyardin ef? d’autant mieux entretenu: L’art y a fait beaucoup, §F 
le gout lui a jervi de guide: ils ont créé de concert, des allées fillen- 
cieujes, on fe plait la tendre mélancholie; des berceaux, qui nourriffent 
la fraicheur, des bofquets rians, des tapis de verdure, une grande 
orangerie, és un bal: n, ré, cchifjant les arbres majefiueux, dont il eff 
bordé. Dun cété du jardin eff un bois vafte SF jombre ; ; de l'autre eft 
un parc, ou fe montre cette fomplicité touchante, qui a tant de charmes 
pour Hes amis dela nature. On Sarréte volontiers dans ce parc, pour 
Jouir de Jes beautcs, J four contempler une maifon de plarfance, que Ia 
reine Chriftine y fit bitirs elle eft de bois, SF tombe fous la main du 
temps; mais ces ruines ont des attraits; elles retracent des fouvenirs 
intérefjans. La reine raffembloit dans cet endreit, a ce que dit la tra- 
dition, les favans, gui vivoient a fa cour: ap)uyé contre un antique 
Sapin, on fe livre aux fantimes de limaginaticn; on voit Chriftine 
Jes doctes courtifans ; on appergoit De/cartes, fe promenant al écart & 
cherchant ces afiles, qui nourriffent la médiiation ; Saumaife, résitant 
aux échos du voifinage, des vers grecs S latins, quils répétent en 
bégayant; Bochart, gardant le filence 5 regrettant fon cabinet ; Huet, 
préparant un idylle en langue du Latium, Meibom, faifant exécuter une 
danfe grecgue ; Bourdelot, ver/ant le vilieaie dee le favoir, qu il n avoit 
pas, & captivant Chriftine, par les failles de fon efprit vif = Jémillant, 


plus que Jes rivaux, par leur ref{pectable érudition, O leurs entretiens 


philojo; biques,’ 0. 





ArT. XV. Notices des Infe&es de la France, &c. i. e. Remarks on 
the Infeéts of France, reputed venomous; co'leéted from the 
Writings of Naturalifls and Phyficians, and from Obfervation. 
By M. AmMorevx Junior, Profeilor of Phyfic in the Univerfiry 
of Monrpeilier, Librarian, and Member of feveral Academies 
and Societies of Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 302. Paris. 1789. 

HE fubftance of this very ingenious treatife was prefented to 
the academy of Lyons, under the form of a memoir, in 
anfwer to the following _— propoted by it: Which are the 

Gifferent Infeé?s 5 of France, cpu uted to be venomous ? What is ihe Na- 

ture of their Poifan ? and what are the Means of counteracting its 

Effect? The academy further required of every candidate, to 

deicribe the genus and {pecies of every infect that they fhould 

mention ; and alfo that they fhould add fome new experiments 


and obfervaticns. ‘This memoir obtained the prize, in prefer- 
ence 
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ence to feveral competitors, in the year 1788 ; and encouraged 
by fo flattering a diftinction, the author now prefents it to the 
public under another title, and with the addition of fubfequent 
notes. 

After a pertinent introduction, concerning the nature of in- 
fe&ts in general, and the peculiarities of their formation, which 
confirm the adage of Pliny, Nufguam natura major quam in mi- 
nimis, M. AmorREUXx enters more immediately on his fubject 5 
and, according to the plan propofed, divides it into two princi- 
pal parts, 

‘ The firft part is deftined folely to a defcription of the different 
infects in France, that are reputed venomous ; and fome that are 
noxious, without being venomous ; their names, their titles, their 
generic ‘and fpecific characters, their make and their inftinéts ; in 
order to afcertain the nature of the injury which they commit, 
and to what perpofes their venom is applied. In the fecond part, 
the particular nature of their poifon, the mode of introducing 
it into other animals, and the remedies to be applied, are dif- 
cuffed.’ 

The animals defcribed are the following: the fcorpion, com- 
mon {pider, tarantula, cantharides, the meloe profcarabous of Linn. 
the buprefte and carabus, the ant, the bee, the wa/p, the ichneu- 
mon, the gnat, &c. &ce. 

We fhall not follow the author in his defcriptions of thefe 
animals, as they lie open to every naturalift, but fhall content 
ourlelves, under this firft divifion, with the mention of fome 
few particulars relpecting the /corpion, which are not fo uni- 
verfally known, 

The fcorpion is only found in the fouthern provinces of 
France: it is for this reafon that M. Geoffrey has omitted it in 
his hiftory of infeéts ; which is chiefly confined to thofe in the 
neighbourhcod of Paris. There are two fpecies. The one is 
that defcribed by Maupertuis, in a memoir read before the 
Royal Academy é Scienc es in the year 1731. ‘This was un- 
known to Linné and to Fabricius. It is of a yellow hue, and 
is chiefly found in the neighbourhood of Souviguargués. ‘The 
other fpecies is more common: it is the Scorpio Europaus of 
Enromologiits, 

‘ Among the different experiments which 1 have made on {cor- 
pions, (fays the author,) the effects of water on them appear to me 
the molt hogelar. It is furpriling that an infect, which is accuf- 
tomed to cold or humid places. thould be deftroyed by the fimple 
contact with water, without being drowned. I have been fre- 
quently convinced of this fact, by placing two or three drops of 
water tn the bottom of a glafs or cucurbite, the {moothnefs of whofe 
fides prevented the ar nimals from e{caping. In a few hours, and 
fometimes in a few minutes, they fall a facrifice to the experiment.’ 


‘ It has been obierved, and Galen afferts the faét, that the 
faliva 
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faliva of a man was fatal to fcorpions. On this authority I re. 
peated the experiment, and I perceived that the animal received no 
injury, whenever he was able to efcape the humidity, otherwife ie 
feilaviclim. 1] imagine that every fluid may have the fame effe&, 
either by flopping up the fligmata, or relaxing the members of 
the infect.’ 

It has been ftrenuoufly maintained, that if a fcorpion be 
furrounded by a circle of bu: rning coals, it will not attempt to 
efcape, but will tting itfelf to death. ‘The obfervations of the 
prefent writer, however, confute this fable. © In thefe cruel 
moments, (he fays,) the anin ni becomes irritated, places itfelf 
on its back, erccts its tail, vibrates its fting, and threatens on 
every fide, Dirt never wounds itfelf.’ 

That the fcorpion deviates from the ufual law of generation 
in inf fects, and is viviparous, was aflerted by Arittotle, and 
proved by Real. Yet fabricius thought this exception from 
the univerfal rule fo extracrdinary, that he ftill entertained 
doubts, which he has repeated in ail his works. M. AMOREUX 
{upports the fentiments of Ariffotle and Redi; he propofes to 
extend his obfervations fuagher mm this fubject, and lay them 
before the public. We have not been prefent, (fays he,) at 
the moment of parturition, but we have inclofed a female fcor- 
pion in a glafs, in the month of September, and have found 
feveral young ones a‘few days afterwards. ‘They bring forth 
principally in Autumn, but they do not appear to be con- 
fined to this feafon exclufively.? He further adduces the tefti- 
mony of Adaupertuis, who, on opening feveral females, has 
found from twenty-ieven to fixty-five young fcorpions within 
them. 

The author commences the fecond part, by giving the fole 
lowing definition of poifon: 

Poifon, or venom, is a body, or fubftance, which, by vir- 
tue of its conQitwent principies, und according to circumflances, 
soffeffes the power of injuring Beings endowed with vitality, even 
in a {mall qvantity. Aliments and remedies may aét as poifons, as 
often as decompofition, or a new combination ‘of their nutritive 
and medicinal principles has changed their nature. Poifons may, 
therefore, be ether natural, accidental, or artificial; and thefe 

may poflefs a peculiar manner of acting, either by their own parti- 
cular qualities, ne organs which they immediately affect, or the 
circumitances attending their application. ‘The nature of poifons is 
better afcertained by their effects on living bodies, than by experi- 
ments or analyfis made in vitro. They are diftinguifhed, however, 

into three {pecies, corrofive, vaporous, and fermentative. ‘The mi- 

neral kingdom copiouily furnifhes the firft of thefe; the vegetable 
roduces the fecond, which are of the narcotic or ftupifying clafs ; 

and the animal yields the fermentative, whether hey be native, or 


acquired by contagion and diieafe. Indeed, animals furnith every 
{pecies, 
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fpecies, the corrofive or inflammatory, the feptic, or thofe that ex- 
cite the moft terrible convulfions. Our humours often degenerate 
into poifons, as many putrid and peltilential difeafes abundantly 
prove.’ 

The author further obferves, that the ation of poifons, 
and particularly animal poifons, is fubject to many  varia- 
tions, according to degrees of heat, the ftate of the atmo- 
{phere and climate, of the body that tranfmits it, and the 
body that receives it. The animals, which zre venomous 
in one country, are fo to a much lefs degree, or perfeatly 
innocent, in another. Writers, who have applied thems 
{elves with the moft affiduity on ‘this fubject, are not agreed 
concerning the immediate aétion of poifons; and M. AMo- 
REUX exprefles his furprize that they fhould have overlooked 
the lymphatic fyffem, * which feems to be principally affected, 
particularly by the bite or fting of infects; as is manifeft by 
the {welling of the external fkin, which gives no indications of 
a phlegmon. The venom of infeés, applied internally, {carcely 
paffes into the blood, and feldom affects the nerves : their chief 
influence is exerted on the {kin, and the cellular membrane.’ 

¢ The circumftances, (he continues,) which exalt the ve- 
nom of animals, are, host. anger, the feafons of copulation, and 
bunger. Thole which diminith it are, age, cold or temperate 
climates, repetition of the bite or the fling, change of food, and in 
anition. It lofes its activity, alfo,. when it is cold, that is, out 
of the body of the animal, or taken from it after the extin@ion 
of life.’ Although it be fo difficult to afcertain either the na- 
ture or fpecific qualit ty of each poifon, yet the author remarks, 
that the venom of animals on other animals, is much more 
uniform in its action, than thofe derived from vegetables 5 
which operates differently on every fpecies of animals, and al- 
moft on every individual. This difference, he thinks, is to 
be afcribed to the following caufe: the poifon of a: nimals 
moftly introduced by the furface of the body; that of vege- 
tables by the mouth ; and is conveyed thence into the ftomach, 
an organ whofe ftructure and functions are very different in dif- 
ferent animals ; fome are capable of digefting the poifon, others 
cannot vomit, and many have more than one ftomach, Sc. 

Although the queftion propofed by the academy is confined 
to infects reputed venomous, yet M. AMoREUx finds it necef- 
fary to treat of thofe which prove noxious and troublefome, 
without their being furnifhed with abfolute poifon, in order that 
the one may be the more accurately diftinguifhed from the 
other. He obferves that numbers of thofe to which ignorance 
or timidity have attributed poifonous qualities, are totally defti- 
tute of them; and the injury that they commit, is by the means 
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of the mechanic form of the inftruments with which they are 
furnifhed to anfwer the purpofes of their different inftin@ts ; fuch 
as ftrong and callous jaws, teeth, hooks, fimple or perforated 
points, forceps, horns, &c. &c. others offend by their acrid 
juices, as cantharides and ants; while the third fpecies that are 
properly venomous, have the power of emitting particular hu- 
mours fecreted into veficules, formed for their reception. 

Among all the venomous animals that are held in abhorrence, 
no one appears more dreadful than the fcorpion: but, from 
various experiments made by Maupertuis and others, it appears 
that the fcorpion of France is by no means fo dangerous an 
animal as it has been reprefented. Some have entertained 
doubts whether it poffeffed any high degree of venom, and what 
is fingular, experiments made at different times and on different 
animals, have been followed by oppofite effects. A dog, 
ftung inthe abdomen, in an experiment made by that celebrated 
academician, by a fcorpion that was irritated, {welled in the 
fpace of an hour, tottered, vomited, became convulfed, and 
died in agonies, five hours afterward. ‘lhe place of the wound 
was red, but not inflamed: yet five other dogs were ftung 
without danger. Three fowls were {tung under the wing and 
on the breaft, without any indications of poifon. A moufe, 
fhut up with fcorpions, was ftung by them, but deftroyed his 
adverfaries without being injuried. M. AMoreux, however, 
repeated this experiment, with an oppofite iflue. He gives us 
an amufing detail of feveral experiments of a fingular nature, 
made by himfelf, for the particulars of which we refer to his 
treatife, and fhall confine ourfelves merely tothe refult. Small 
fpiders become an eafy prey to their adverfary, but the larger 
fpecies defend themfelves with vigour. A waip was killed bya 
fcorpion without being able to fting its enemy, nor did it ap- 
pear to have been ftung by him. A {mall feorpion being con- 
fined with a Jarge one, the latter devoured the former. The 
mucilage of a {nail deftroyed one. A frog, and a {mall lizard, 
were killed without any wound having been vilibly inflicted. 
A moufe, being confined with a fcorpion, killed and devoured 
jt, but died foon after. 

The author endeavoured to inoculate feveral animals with 
the poifon extracted from fcorpions, and dried: but it was 
without fuccefs ; nor was it more active when diluted with 
faliva. Refpeciing the human f{pecies, the effedts are different, 
and appear fubject to various degrees and modifications: but it 
is very doubtful whether there be any inftance of its ftitg hay- 
ing proved fatal in the climate of france. The difference of 
the effeéts obfervable in the above experiments, is to be afcribed 


to one or other of the circumftances mentioned above, that 
have 
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have a tendency to heighten or diminifh the virus. ‘The re- 
medies prepared, are theriaca, volatile alkali, or plants of the 
tetradinamia clafs. 

M. AMOREUxX takes great pains to convince our good houfe- 
wives that the {piders of thefe more northern climates, are not 
venomous ; and produces feveral inftances in which they were 
eaten medicinally. 

The tarantula was fuppofed to inhabit Italy, and the iflands 
of Sicily and Corfica alone: but has been found alfo in parts 
of France moft contiguous to the Mediterranean fea. The 
author enters largely into the queftion, whether its bite be 
venomous: collects the evidences of the many authors who 
have written on the fubject; and concludes, that although 
many abfurd and fabulous things have been aflerted concerning 
the fingular effects of its bite, there are fome inftances in 
which the patient has been thrown into a melancholy and de- 
jected ftate, for which the lively ftrains of mufic are the moft 
promifing remedy. He attributes the pernicious effects arifing 
from the effuvia of cantharides, from ants, from the fting of 
bees, &c. &c. to a concentrated acid ; and propofes the appli- 
cation of volatile alkalito the parts affected, in order to neuter- 
alize this acid, as well as bland oils, refrigerents, and gentle 
anodynes, to afluage the painful fymptoms. ‘The writer of 
this article has known inftances of immediate relief, in two 
very fingular cafes, from the fling of a wafp, by the applica- 
tion of adijuted folution of opium in water. <A gargarifm of 
this prevented all the dangerous confequences to be apprehended 
from the iting of that infeét, infliCted on the fauces of a perfon 
as he was drinking, In the fecond cafe, a child, who was ftung 
in the labia pudendi, and fuftered the greateft agonies, received 
immediate eafe by the topical application of linen moiftened with 
the folution. The child was compofed to fleep, and awoke pere 
fectly free from pain, and inflammation. 

Irom the above fpecimens, our readers will perceive that 
although the prefent treatife does not afpire to be a complete 
fyftem of Entomology, yet it will prove a very ufeful fupple- 
ment tofuch fyftems. ‘The inftincts of animals, their falurar 
or pernicious effects, are certainly the moft ufeful and intereft- 
ing parts of natural hiftory ; to which, minute def{criptions, or 
the moft accurate clafiifications, fhould always be confidered as 
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Arr. XVI. Seconp Lerrer to Dr. James Hutton, F.R.S. 


Edinburgh, on his THeory oF THE EartTu*, 


SIR, Windfor, Sept. 8, 1790. 
Ir a former letter, I began to examine your THEORY OF 

THE EARTH, the fundamental tenor of which, is, that 
frrata are conttantly forming, by eat, in the bottom of the 
fea; to be raifed in time thence, alfo by heat: while fome con- 
tinents, compofed of raifed ffrata, are wearing away; their 
rubbifh being carried into the /ea, there to ferve as materials 
for the accumulating firata. ‘Thefe operations, you think, are 
to be traced by obfervation on the prefent continents; which, 
in your opinion, are one fet, in a fucceffion of many other 
fets, both paft and future. 

in the above letter, I have examined the phenomena of our 
continents, from which you concluded, that their rata have 
been confolidated by a melting heat, and raifed by expanfion: and 
now I come to your opinion, that they are wearing away. ‘This 
is a very material object of inquiry, both in its nature, and by 
its connexions with the whole of your Zhcory. It is important 
by its nature, becaufe every queftion relating to it, is to be de- 
termined by immediate facts; which renders it fufceptible of 
an abfolute decifion: it is fo by its connexion with the whole 
of your Theory; tor, if it is demonftrated, that our continents 
are not decaying, other continents cannct have been deffroyed, by 
the caufes you afcribe to the pretended decay of ours; nor con- 
fequently could thefe have been formed from the materials of de- 
cayed continents. ‘he whole then of your Theory, muft again 
depend on this queftion, to be decided by immediate facts: Are 
cur continents in a flate of decay; fo that it might be foreseen, that, 
in time, they will be deffroyed, and their materials returned into 
the fea? 

1. The following is the manner in which you introduce 
this new ae ** Our land (you fay, p. 296.) has two ex- 
tremities; the tops of the mountains on one hand, and the 
fea-foores on the other: it is the intermediate foace between 
thefe two, that forms the habitation of plants and animals. 
While there is a fea- fare, and a higher ground, there is that 
which is required in the fyftem of the world: take that away, 
and there we ould remain an aqueous globe, in which the world 
would perifh.” On this, there is | no o queftion. 
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c¢ But in the natural ¢ operations of the world, the land is 
perifping continually; and this is that which now we want to 
underitand.”” In this, no doubt, coniifts the general queition, 

‘© Upon the one extremity of our Lan d, there is no increafe, 
or there is no acceflion of any mineral fubltance. ‘That place 
is the sountain- top, on which nothing is obferved but continual 
decay.’ ‘This is much too generaliy exprefled: for there are 

many tops of mountains, which do not decay, but on the con- 
trary, receive fome increafe by the accumulation % vegetable 
earth. However, to avoid particular queftions, | grant, that, 
upon the whole, the mountain-tops may be saidileced as being 
in a {tate of decay. 

The fragments of the mountain are removed in a gradual 
fucceffion, from the higheft fituation to the lowe/t. Being ar- 
rived at the fhore, a ad having entercd the dominion of the. waves, 
in which they find perpetual agitation, thefe hard fragments, 
which had eluded the refolving powers natural to the furtace of 
the earth, are incapable of refitting the powers here employed 
for the deffruction of the land. By the attrition of one bard 
body upon another, moving {tones and rocky fhores are mutually 
impaired, And that folid 1 nafs, which of itfelf had potential 
ftability againft the violence of the waves, affords the inftru- 
ments of its own deftrugtion; and thus gives occafion to its 
actual znffability.” This I do not grant in } refpeat. 

As to the manner of treating this fubject, it is determined 
by one of your own remarks. “ In the def? uétion of the prefent 
earth (you fay, p.297.) we have a prace/i that is performed 
within the limits of our own ob/crvation: therefore, in knowing 
the meafure of this operation, we {hall find the means of calculat- 
ing what has pa ffed on a former oceanam (the deflruction of 
former continents).”? “Therefore 1 fhall neither ufe, nor iti 
any argument, which is not founded on zmmediate obfervation. 

2. You aflert in thefe few words » the deffruction of our cone 
tinents, in fetting out from the mountain- a p. * The frag- 
ments of the mountai2 are removed 10 a grac lual fuc ceflion, Srom 
the highef? flation to the weft.” Here, farel yy the procofi is 
svithin the limits of our obfervaticn. But inftead of adducing 
prefent and obterv.ble facts, you have recour{e to ancient fup- 
pofed ones. You mention the materials of which our continents 
are hig cal aud, taking for granted that thofe materials 
proceed from former continents, you make that mere hypothefis, 
the toundation of your proofs of the prefent de/fruétion of ours. 
This will appear from the following examination. 

es Grave (you fay firit, p. 28g.) forms a part of the 
materials which compofe our folid land. But gravel is no other, 
than a coilection of the. fragments of folid siones worn round, 
or 
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or having their regular form deftroyed by agitation in water, 
and the attrition upon each other, or upon fimilar hard bodies, 
Confequently, in finding mafles of gravel in the compofttion of our 
land, we mu/f? conclude that there tad exifted a former land, on 
which there had been tranfacted certain operations of wind and 
water, fimilar to thofe which are natural to the globe at prefent, 
and by which new gravel is conftantly prepared.”” Then, invertlely, 
if I demonitrate, by actual obfervation, that the operations of 
wind and water upon our continents, do not prepare any gravel 
for future ones; [ fhall have proved, that the whole of your 
Theory is without foundation. 

4. ‘© Sand (you fay alfo) is the material which enters, per- 
haps, in greatef? quantity, the compofition of our land. But fand is 
no other than /mall fragments ot hard bodies, worn or rounded 
more 6r lefs by attrition. Confequently, the fame natural hif- 
tory of the earth which is inveftigated from the mafles of gravel, 
is allo applicable to thofe maties of fand which we find forming 
fo large a portion of our land throughout all the earth.’ You 
agree here to a fact, which Is very important in more than one 
refpect; viz. the immenfe quantity of /and, throughout all the 
furface of the earth, As for your conclufion, you will agree 
alfo, that if no gravel goes to the fea from our continents, the 
fand cannot proceed there from its attrition. 

But, previoufly, that definition of /and, which you here intend 
as a foundation for your argument, is in itfelf a mere hypothefis. 
In your Theory, you fometimes accumulate materials on the 
bottom of the /ea, there to form frata; then you {peak of 
raifed firata, whole materials return to the fea. ut before in- 
troducing thofe alternate operations, it was incumbent on you 
to explain the origin of thofe materials. For, you undertake to 
explain the general fact of the //ratification of our continents; a 
leading one in the former hiftory of the earth: and in that un- 
dertaking it anfwers to nothing, to fuppofe, on whatever 
foundation, that new /frata are formed of antecedent /frata; as 
it would be nothing towards explaining the origin of vegetation, 
to fhew, how a plant proceeds from another plant. You were 
then to explain, whence came the materials of which the fir? 
of all /frata were formed, before you could fay with any founda- 
tion, that fand is no other than fmall fragments of former hard 
ftrata: for it may be, and 1 think it is, a fubitance, which has 
formed ffrata by precipitation in a liquid. You fee, then, that 
you ule controvertible arguments: while, the proce/s being 
within the dimits of our obfervations, you ought to have proved, 
that both gravel and fand, are carried from our continents to the 


fea: which, on the contrary, I fhall prove not to be the cafe. 
5. You 
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5. You come next to clay; and as this fubftance bears a 
—_ appearance of having been floated in water, it feems at 
irft more probable, that our /frata of clay, might have pro- 
ceeded from the decay of former continents. I could fhew you, 
however, even by following dire@tly the operations from which 
you fuppofe our clay to have been formed, that its phenomena 
do not anfwer to that defcription. But fuch a difquifition 
would be here ufelefs, fince, what we have now to find out, 
and that by aétual fad, is, whether or not cur continents are 
wearing away. 

6. You fpeak, laftly, of calcareous fub/tances ; and continuing to 
follow your method of proving the exiftence of pre/ent operations 
by fuppofed pa/f ones, you fay, firft (p. 288): ** We have already 
obferved, that all the frata of the earth are compofed, either 
from calcareous reliés df fea animals, or from the collection of 
fuch materials as we find upon our fhores:’’ and after having fo 
taken for granted, that our calcareous ftrata are the relicts of 

fea animals, you enter into a long fpeculation on vegetation and 
animal life, to prove, that our continents mu/? wear away, to 
feed the prefent /ea animals. But I have proved direétly, in 
my firft letter, (and I will enter into more particulars on that 
fubject in the ‘Journal de Phyfique,) that our calcareous ftrata 
cannot be fuppofed to be the reliéts of fea animals: and by 
proving to you now, that our continents do not decay, | fhall an- 
fwer, in the moft incontrovertible manner, to the reft of your 
{peculation. 

7. In that demonftration I fhall follow a plan that you have 
laid yourfelf. Before you entered into thefe fpeculative difqui- 
fitions, you had ufed an argument @ priori, from which you 
firft concluded, that it was neceflary that our continents fhould 
be deftroyed. There you trace operations which ought to 
have been proved; and I fhall follow the fame order, to prove 
that thofe operations do not exift: ** A folid body of land 
(you fay, p. 214.) could not have anfwered the purpofe of a 
habitable world; for a /ai/ is neceflary to the growth of plants: 
and a foil (1 ft Hyp othefis) is nothing but the ‘materials colleéted 
from the defiruétion of the falid land. ‘\herefore (2d Hyp.) the 
furface of this land, inhabited by man, and covered with plants 
and animals, 12s made by nature to decay, in diffolving from the 
hard and compact ftate in which it is found below the foil: and 
this foil (3d Hyp.) is neceffarily wafhed away, by the continual 
circulation of the water, running from the fummits of the 
mountains towards the general receptacle of that fluid. (4th 
Hyp.) The heights of our land are thus levelled with the fhords: 
our fertile plains are formed from the ruins of the mountains; 
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and thofe travelling materials are ftill purfued by the moving’ 
water, and propelled along the inclined furface of the earth, 
(sth Hyp.) Thefe moveable materials delivered into the fea, 
cannot, for a long continuance, reft upon the fhore; for, by 
the agitation of the winds, the tides and the currents, every 
moveable thing is carried farther and farther along the fhelving 
bottom of the fea toward the unfathomable regions of the ocean.” | 
fhall follow the fame order, in proving, from facts, the con- 
trary of every one of thele Hypothe/es. 


ft Hyp. 4 fail is nothing but the materials collected from the 
deftruéiion of folid ftrata. 

8. You have yourfelf contradifled that aflertion, in acknowe- 
leging, ** that fand is the material which enters perhaps in 
greateft quantity the compofition of our Jand.... throughout 
all the earth.” For it does not appear that you look upon that 
fand as proceeding from the defiruction of the folid trata below 
it; or in cafe you did, 1 am going to prove that it is not fo. 
itt, That foil is found in frata of various forts, laid over one 
another; they may be alternately mixed or unmixed with 
gravel, more or lefs loamy, and fometimes of pure clay: which 
1s abfolutely contrary to the idea, that it is a _/ozl formed there, 
from the decompofition of ard fub/fiances. 2d, That fail is 
fometimes fo thick, that no hard fueb/ ance is found in finking 
deep wells into it. ‘Tvhis alfo is contrary to the idea of a de- 
compofition of hard fub/tances, fuch as are below ; for in the few 
inftances (comparatively to the whole) where a foil proceeds 
really from fuch a deftrution, the /clid ffrata are found at a 
Jittle aah. 34, When /olid firata are found under that al- 
soft general fox, their nature bears feldom any refemblance 
to it; which, however, ought to be the cafe, if it proceeded 
from their decomposition. - 4th, laftly: there are fome in- 
{tances of fandy foils proceeding from the decompofition of the 
fame fand-ftene which is found below them; and then there is 
no ditterence between the fol and the ffone, except in hardne/s; 
but in many more cafes apparently fimilar, notwithftanding a 
great refemblance between the /and above, and the fand-/tone 
below, there are evident proofs, that the firft is not a decom- 
pofition of the lait. For inftance: fad lying over fand-ftone 
very like it, contains often a finty gravel, which is not found 

in the fone, nor in any folid Jjir ata in the whole country. 

Whatever then be the origin of the /aad that we find laid in 
frrata a\moft all over the furtace of our continents, there cannot 
be any doubt, that it came out of the fea with them, loofe as it 
is: and conlequently ther was no nee 1 of a defirudtion of folid 
firata, to produce a iirft /2i/ upon them. 
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ad Hyp. The furface of our continents has been made by nature to 
decay, for the growth of plants 

. You are anxious, Sir, to produce a /oi/ fit for vegetatio, 
though there was a fil ready upon our continents ; and you 
never mention how vegetation began upon the /ai/ you think to 
have been produced afterwards. According to your Theory, 
hard and hot ftrata rofe from the bottom of the /ea, when the 
continents which exifted before, were wafted. but by a necef- 
fary confequence of that operation, the fea was to be repelled 
upon the decayed continents. You think that they were 
formed in fucceffion: but whenever a fet of continents rofe from 
the unfathomable botiom of the fea, it could not but drive the 
water upon thofe that exifted. ‘Then the plants and their feeds 
were to be fubmerged; and if any of thefe Jaft had come by 
chance to the fhore, they muft have been unfit for vegetation, 
before the fcorching heat of the new continents could be diffi- 
pated, and a /ail produced by the decay of thofe hard Strata. 

10. After a fatisfaétory explanation of the manner in which 
our continents were_abandoned by the fea, one of the moft im- 
portant points in a theory of the earth, is to give a clear and 
diftinct account of the beginning of vegetation upon them: I 
find none in yours, but you have itin mine. I have explained 
in my firft letter, how the tops of our mountains were become, 
in the former fea, i/lands or peninfulas, which had been covered 
with vegetation and ftocked with animals. ‘Thence, when 
they were become the high grounds of our land, proceeded the 
feeds by which vegetables were produced upon the /ai/, ready to 
receivethem. ‘J “he feeds of moffes, ferns, gramina, heath, and 
many other fmall plants, were carried every where by winds ; 
and thofe were the vegetables that firft covered the original foil 
all over the continents. Many trees and other vegetables, have 
winged-feeds ; by which form, though heavier, they were alfo 
carried by winds: from them proceeded the firft fore/fs, anda 
variety of dominant vegetables, according to the /cil. Birds 
and other vehicles propagated other forts of “plants. 

From that theory, we have upon the new continents a /oil 
covered with vegetation ; while the hypothelfis of our land having 
becn made by nature to decay for the growth of plants, explains 
nothing in that refpect. 


gd Hyp. 4 Soin is neceffarily wafhed away. 

11. This is compleatly contradicted by a general fact. An 
immenfe part of our Continents, ftill in the hands of nature, 
is left to its fpontaneous products. I have feen vaft extents of 
thofe grounds, and received informations of many more of 


Europe and Atia; and the following is their general ftate. In 
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every part where the winds have not difturbed vegetation, or 
moifture forwarded it to peat, thofe grounds are covered with 
a ftratum of vegetable earth, produced from the remains of de- 
cayed vegetables. “That fratum is as diftin& from the original 
foil, as oil paint from cloth, wood, or metal, over which it is 
laid: it is compofed upon every /ai/, of a black powdery fub- 
ftance, mixed with roots, under which are found /ands of all 
forts, either pure, or mixed with gravel, loam, and even hard 
rock very little impaired. This is an evident proof, that the 
foil is not wafbed away ; for if it had been the cafe, in refpect of 
thofe grounds, the vegetable earth had not gathered over them. 

12. Perhaps you thought only of culture, and fo accufed 
man of the deftruction of his own dwelling: but I can vindicate 
him, both by the nature of the procefs, and by the fact. In 
refpect of the procefs, it has been one of my objects in my 
letters on the hift. of the earth, to explain in all its particulars, 
that interefting object of hufbandry, which relates to the pre- 
fervation of the foil; and there I have fhewn the care taken by 
the hufbandman, to colleét in ditches what comes out of his 
fields by rain, and to lay over it as manure, whiat he does not 
eat of his crop, with the produét of the uxmoved {urface of his 
grafs fields, and of the neighbouring uncultivated grounds. 
‘This extends to all forts of cultivated lands; but here I fpeak 
only of the plains: and as a proof of the efficacy of thofe pro- 
cefles, I may quote alfo a general fact. All the uncultivated 
lands I have obferved, are more or Jefs intermixed with culti- 
vated ones, and fome from a time immemorial; and I have 
never found (without fome particular reafon) the level of the 
Jaft, lower than that of the firft; on the contrary, I have 
found it often higher. 

Confequently, the original foil of the plains and of rounded 
hills, has not been, and is not to be, wafhed away. 


4th Hyp. The heights of our land are levelled with the fhore, by 
the continual circulation of water, running from the fummits of 
mountains towards the fea. 

13. The examination of this hypothefis will take in again 
the whole of your {peculations ; for it will laftly lead us to the 
fea, in purfuit of the rivers, loaded with the depredations of all 
the moving.waters upon our land. But as precipitation only 
can have been the caufe of fome natural philofophers miftaking 
the nature of the operations which take place on the furface 
of our globe, we mutt follow them ftep by ftep. 

14. Atthe beginning of our continents, they had a quantity 
of fteep grounds; and fireams began to flow in every part of 
their furface. But this is too large a field to be traced in all 
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’ 
| 
its particulars ; therefore I fhall proceed at once to the tops of the 
Alps, and thence follow the courfe of natural caufes down to the | 
ea. ‘hat part of the inveftigation will fupply the whole; for | 
what I fhall eftablifh upon that great fcale, will be applicable to 
the fame procefles on fmaller ones. I fhall not, however, here 
ftop at thofe high parts of the central ridge of the 4/ps, where 
ice covers the ruins of tumbling rocks: | refer this to a future 
letter, it being fufficient for our prefent purpofe, to obferve, 
that no fragment of thofe rocks can come out of their high re- 
gion, but by coming to mix with thofe of the lower ones, of 
which [ fhall follow the courfe. Our prefent object will be 
only thofe parts of the /ps where a fufficient vegetation can 
reach, and which inclofe compleatly that part which I fet 
afide for the prefent. It is certain that every /leep rock is falling | 
down fafter or flower; and thefe are the fragments which you 
think are propelled along the inclined furface of the earth to be de- 
livered into the fea by the moving water: let us then follow their 
courfe. 

15. It is evident, that the fragments of tumbling rocks muft 
firft accumulate under them, and rife there in a flope, which 
I fhall call talus; a word ufed in fortification, for that fort of 
floping grounds, which have the natural declivity of loofe 
materials rolling over one another. Talufes of that fort are 
found now on all the fides of every ridge of the 4/ps; and they 
may be divided into three clafles, in refpect of their forwardnefs. 
The firft clafs is under rocks, {till very high, and decaying very 
faft. ‘Thefe talufes are almoft barren ; the conftant fall of new 
rubbifh prevents vegetation from covering them: they are 
known to increafe both in extent and in height, and by in- 
creafing in this laft dimenfion, they tend to cover the fteep fur- 
face of their rocks. The fecond clafs is under rocks which, | 
either originally were only ftcep at their upper part, or were | 
much difpofed to crumble down. ‘Thefe talu/es, though {till 
barren towards the top, are more or lefs covered with wegeta- 
tion in their lower parts ; for here the acceflion of new materi- 
als is lefs frequent, the larger fragments only roll down, and 
by their acquired velocity, they extend the bafe of the talus. 

‘There the fhade produced between the large materials, pre- 

ferves more moifture ; 20/s begins to cover them, and it be- | 
comes the receptacle of the feeds of other plants, whofe decay 
forms a firft ftock of vegetable earth between the ftones. Then | | 
ligneous plants alfo begin to grow; and when vegetation 
is fo eftablifhed, it fights its way up, covering and binding 
fucceflively the new falling materials. Laftly, a third clafs of | 
talufes is found under rocks, whofe decay is nearly, or intirely 
atanend. Here vegetation has got up to the remaining vedtiges | 
of the racks; which, it no longer decaying, are themfelves 
RR 3 covered 
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covered with mo/s. There are frequently many rows of thofe 
talufes at diirerent heights on the fame fides of high mountains : 
in that cafe, the upper ones undergo the fate of the rocks over 
which they are foiming. Sometimes the operation ends in a 
fucceilion of flopes and terraces; and in fome other cafes, the 
whole fide ot the mountain is reduced to one fingle fope. 

16. Various fort of vegetations cover thofe talufes: under 
fhivering rocks, they are generaily covered with grafs and a few 
fhrubs: if their materials, though fmall, are not in flakes, 
they are moftly covered with fhrubs ; and where the materials 
are larger, trees are the dominant products of the foil. In the 
immente talufes of the Alps, there are frequently three diftinct 
zones, determined by theirelevation, and alfo by the fize of the 
siaserials: tne lowermoft are forefts, the middle ones are 
thickets, and the uppermoft are paftures. 

That operation is, either finifhed or going on, within 
and all round fteep mountains; and when it is compleated, 
both in the large valleys and in the external parts, it produces 
an everlafting fecurity againft further demolitions by wind and 
rain. For, the whole of that ground is covered by vegetation, 
and ftocked with vegetable earth; and this ought to be torn off, 
before any o1 the fragments under it could be moved : while on 
the contrary, the quantity of that earth is conftantly increafing, 
by the decay of plants, whole roots in the mean time, bind the 
materials more and more. Thefe talufes, to which every fteep 
meuntain has been, or tends to be reduced, cannot have then 
any aggrefiors, but men and fireams; and I will examine the 
operations of both. 

18. The inbabitants of the mmeuntains, both within and 
round them, nake great ule of the lower parts of thofe talu/es, 
when they are compofed of an arable foil; and this is inevita- 
bly brought down by culture. If the buibandman has a fuf- 
ficient fpace at the bottom of the flope, he does not trouble 
himfelf with that effect of his work: for the parts of the flope 
which he does not cultivate, as being too high, follow by 
degrecs the parts that fubfide by culture: and the only con- 
fequence of the operation, is, that the whole ta/ys tends to 
acquire a {nsaller degree of declivity. But if, either by other 
proprietors, or for want of room in the bottom, the cultivator 
is confined to a certain fpace; then begins his care for the 
prefervation of the foil: he {tops the fmaller materials by ditches, 
and the larger by walls. In vine-yards, where the culture has 
the createft tendency to level the flope, the vine-dreffer extends 
further his care: his yearly work in winter, is to bring up on 
his back, the {vil that he has brought down by digging down- 
wards. Through thefe precautions, prompted to each indi- 
vidual by felf-intereft, thofe bulwarks of mountains are as fafe 
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in the hands of men, as we have feen them in the hands of 
nature, 

Streams will at firft appear more powerful agents for the 
deftruction of mountains; but let us follow their operations, 
and bezin from the high vailies, where fudden torrents are 
formed, at every heavy rain, and great thawing of the fnow. 
Thefe violent freans daih againit every talus, which, in ex- 
tending itlelf, has reached their bed. As long as a torrent can 
bend its courfe round fuch projections, it is only repelled; but 
by their increafe, there comes a moment wu elgg! falling upon 
them with great vio! ence, it undermines them, and produces 
at once a great fliding down of the furface of the telus, even 
though fometimes already covered with trees. ‘“Thefe mo- 
mentary dams force the water to rife; but its increafing 
weight at laft breaks them; and the impetuofity with which it 
falls, favoured by the ufua! ly great declivity of thofe narrow 
vallies, gives it the power of driving along the moft part of 
thofe materials which had been accumulated gradually withia 
its reach, 

20. Here, Sir, you might fay with reafon, “ the travel- 
ding materials are purfued by the movi ng water, and propelled 
along the inclined furface of the ground :”’ but they only ¢ravel 
for a fhort time: in every hollow place, or in any part where 
the torrent can fpread, it lofes the power of driving them: 
thereby are filled up all tae deep parts of its bed, and all the 
finuofities of the valley through which it runs; and if, when 
every part of that valleyis levelled in its breadth, and reduced to 
an equal declivity, the ta/ufes are not yet retired to a proper dif- 
tance and fettled there, the new accumulated materials are pro- 
pelled by the ferrent, down to fome large valley, where at lait 
they are ftopped ; for there the ferrent can fpread without 
bounds. At the beginning of thofe operations, cafcades were 
formed in many of thofe outlets from narrow valleys into large 
ones; but now in moft parts, the materials breught down by 
the torrents, which have been accumulated there in the form of 
every obtufle /emi-cones, reach the entrance of the defiles, and 
the torrents flow over them, Not one of the fragments of the 
high parts of the mountains, Comes out of them but through fuch 
a paflage ; confequently we have in thofe femi-coxes, the whole 
of the rubbifh that does not remain in the upper parts ; and we 
fhal] not lofe fight of it, nor even of the dw/?, which is carried 
away at firft by the torrents. 

21. Thefe fecondary accumulations of fragments, proceeding 
from the high regions of great mountains, are very con{picuous 
in their large valleys ; and they are now of the three clailes 
already defcribed in reipeat of the primary tafujes. In the parts 
where the torrents continue to produce great havock above, the 
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femi-cones are {till barren; acontinual recruit of new materials, 
in times of great floods, prevents vegetation. When the great 
demolitions above are become rare, vegetation begins to take 
pofleffion of the parts which the torrent, by dividing itfelf in 
many branches upon the flope, has abandoned. Laftly, in many 
places, where every great revolution in the upper vallies is at an 
end, the torrent, confined in various furrows that it has form- 
ed, leaves full fcope to vegetation, upon a foil which yields to 
all forts of culture. There hamlets and villages are built, near 
the lefs turbulent, and now imbanked rills of the fame torrent, 
which formerly would have appeared threatning the whole 
mountain with deftruction. 

22. Our fragments, {o gathered in the lower vallies, are not 
all yet at their laft itage, but [ muft leave them for a moment, 
in order to examine the effects of vegetation. I had deicribed 
fully thofe effeéts in my letters on the hift. of the earth; and I 
muft fuppofe that you had not given attention to them, when 
you aflerted, that the heights of our land were to be levelled with 
the foore; therefore, to fhew you that the preferving power of 
vegetation is a fact, not only general, but ftriking for every at- 
tentive obferver, 1 will tranflate here a paflage of one of the 
moft interefting works upon mountains, (obfervations Sur les 
Pyrennées) pubdlifhed lately by M. RaMonp DE CHAR Con- 
NIERE, who had before given fome obfervations on the Alps, 
in a tranflation of Mr. Coxe’s inftructive Jetters on Switzerland. 

“ In tracing up (hefays) the fucceflive caufes of the fer- 
tility of the valley of Campan, (one of the high vailies of the 
Pyrennées ) it is tothe creft of Tourmalet, it is between the point- 
ed rocks of the valley of Baffon, and the blunted rocks of the 
Efcalette, that I fhall trantport the obferver. 1 fhall fhew him 
on one fide, the Gave ftill rolling the fragments of the tumbling 
hills; while on the other, the 4dour now {pares even a blade of 
grafs. We thall follow this lively but beneficient ftream, we 
fhall view his meanders traced by turf and by rocks covered 
with mofs: we fhall behold him at Trames-aigues, falling in a 
magnificent cafcade, between rocks covered with flowers. 
The firs will foon embellith with their vigorous and picturefque 
tufts, his bold, but inoffenfive, falls: for now he has forgot- 
ten his ancient fury, and vegetation approaches with confidence. 
‘The mountains are tumbled ; he has levelled their fragments : 
the declivities are foftened; nothing now irritates him, every 
thing favours his deftination: and to the obferver who never 
beheld a torrent thus at peace with nature, the apparent tumult 
of his waters, forms a furprifing contraft with tranquility of his 
banks.” 

‘* It is from the lowering of fteep rocks and the levelling of 
tageed declivities, that the vailey of Campan is now one of 
the 
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the moft delicious recefles of paftoral life. It was before a 
deep furrow between the foot of the Pic-de- Midi, and the cal- 
careous rocks which lean againft it. There the firft torrents 
were impetuous in proportion to the fteepnefs of the declivity, 
and boifterous from the afperity of the forms fketched by the 
ancient ocean. But the tops of the lofty fummits are come to 
fill up the bottom of thofe precipices; the running waters have 
inceflantly tended to level the foil; the accumulated rubbifh 
has been fpread: reft has fucceeded to long convulfions, and 
vegetation has covered thefe heaps of ruins.” 

‘© The valley of Campan is then an anticipated picture of 
the future ftate of the whole earth; it inftances that ftate of 
calm, announced and determined by M. De Luc. Such will 
be all the valleys of the Alps and Pyrennées, of Caucafus, 
Atlas, and the Andes; when the powers which tend to preferve, 
fhall be in equilibrium with thofe which tend to deftroy; when 
the fummits fhall ceafe to defcend towards the foundations, and 
the foundations to rile towards the {ummits ; when the declivi- 
ties fhall have acquired that degree of inclination which prevents 
any farther rolling down of materials ; when active vegetation, 
fo ready to take pofleffion of every furface as is for a fhort time 
at reft, after having often been repulfed by the lait agitations 
of thefe expiring giants, fhall fit in peace upon their mouldered 
limbs.” 

This, Sir, is a true picture of numberlefs vallies in the high 
ridges of mountains: and if fudden falls of fteep rocks continue 
{till for a time to difturb their peace, they only protraét thofe 
neceflary operations, which will fecure eminences upon our 
fettled plains, as long as the known natural caujfes fhall remain 
fuch as they are. 

. Let us now return to the low and large valleys of the 
Alps, in which we have gathered all the fragments that have 
either fallen immediately from their fides, or defcended from 
the upper parts by the impulfe of the torrents. Every accumu- 
lation of that rubbifh which remains at a fufficient diftance 
from the bed of the gathered waters in the valley, is perfeétly 
fecured by vegetation; a certain criterion of reff, and a Safe- 
guard againft wind and rain. + But this 1s not yet the cafe with 
all thole accumulations ; fome have advanced up to the banks 
of the river, which, in great floods, undermine them. There, 
new falls happen, and we have again travelling materials: for 
the river rifles againft that rubbifh ; but again it is only to level 
it: it remains im every part of the vailey where the river can 
{pread, and the large fragments are there buried in the duf? that 
had been produced ‘at their firtt falling from the rocks, 

24. This laft tumultuous @»eration in mountains, protraéts 


the fettling of their whole mafs ; for this will not be completed 
till 
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till every talus of the fides of the low valleys, and every /emr- 
cone formed there by torrents fhall be fettled at a proper diftance 
from the river; and with this circumftance are, more or lefs, 
connected all the operations in the upper parts of the mountains. 
Such a river will continue to attack fome part of its banks, as 
long as the above mentioned caufes fhall bring materials along 
them ; and the bafes of the talu/es being fo impaired, it gives 
occafion to new fliding down of materials. But when all thofe 
operations fhall be completed, and the {moothing work of thofe 
rivers finifhed, they will flow as harmlefsly as the Adour in the 
= of Campan. 

So far we are fure* not to have loft fight of one of the 
enone that, fince the origin of our continents, are fallen 
from any of the rocks in the Alps; they were aj] to pafs 
through fome of the large valleys, before they could come out 
of their boundaries ; and what i am now going to prove, is, 
that they have only raifed and levelled the bottom of every 
valley, without one of them being, cither come, or to come, 
out of thofe boundaries. We could not choofe any field of ob- 
fervation larger than this; fince the greateft rivers of Europe 
proceed from the A/ps 

26. When the various original branches of thofe rivers be- 
gan to flow in the hollow parts of that vaft ridge of mountains, 
they found numberleis cavities, which they firft filled with 
water, and where they depofited the rubbifh they drove before 
them in every part where they were confined: and a great 
number of thofe cavities are {till Jakes, fome of which are 
large enough to appear in the maps. Now, before one fingle 
fragment ot the Alps could come out of their boundaries, thefe 
lakes ought to be filled with rubbifh ; and they are not. This 
is a complete demonttration for paft events ; and the following 
will an{wer for thofe to come. 

The largeft /akes receive immediately the waters of the wideft 
valleys, in which unite the {mall branches of the r7vers. “here 
alfo ought to unite all the fragments, before they could proceed 
vany farther: but thofe fragments do not even reach there; they 
all remain in the va/leys, and du/? only is depofited in thofe lakes, 
except by fome torrents falling immediately from the mountains 
round them. It is a curious object in time of flood, to fee, 
from fome high ground, the turbid water of the river, firft 
forcing its way through the Ampid water of the dake, and by 
degrees becoming /impid itfelf, by depofiting the minute mate- 
rials which it carries fo far, but 20 farther. Confequently, 
fince, even at ths period when the mountains are not yet fettled, 
nothing but fuch inconfiderable materia/s arrive in thofe lakes, 
no gravel will ever come out of the /4/ps, 

g 27. When, 
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. When, however, thefe very rivers, which glide out of 
a holes as limpid as the rain fallen on the mountains, are ob- 
ferved flowing in the plains, we often fee gravel in their bed. 
This fact, which cannot contradict the former, leads us to en- 
quire into the origin of the gravel fo generally found in the 
bed of almoft every river; and the fol! lowing ar the general 
faéts relating to that interefting phenomenon. » The gravel 
of a river flowing in a plain, is conftantly the fame that is fouad 
in the adjacent land. ad, A river may have much gravel in 
its bed, though the land near it has very little: but the bed of 
fuch river ts much below the furface of the land, and the gravel 
it contains is no more than might be conte in the mafs of 
the land that has been dug away. 3d, The gravel of many 
rivers bears no refembdlance toany of the hard jtrata that it has 
pervaded in its courfe: it is fometimes a gr avel of fiint, though 
there are no chalk firata on its bank S ; it is frequently of pri=} 
mordiary flones, even in large d/zcks, though there are no moxun- 
tains nor firata of thofe ffones even to a great diftance: but the 
fame gravels and blocks are in the adjacent land. 4th, Laftly, 


the bed of fome rivers is gravelly in fome parts, and without 


gravel in other parts, alternate); ; and chis again is found 


in the grounds correfponding to thefe different parts of the 
7iUEr. 

28. The confequences of thefe facts are as obvious in them- 
felves, as great in the theory of the earth. it, It is evident, 
that the gravel depofited in the bed of rivers flowing in the 


plains, was before in that part of the ground which they have 


furrowed in forming their channels. 2d, Since thofe rivers 
have no other gravel but what proceeds from the plair 7s then 


felves, it is evident alfo, that the plains cannot have ies 


formed from the ruins of mountains; for thole ruins oughe 
to have been {pread over them by tbefe very rivers which, 


on the contrary, rob them in cutting their channels, 
3d. Confequently all the gravel of the plains is come out of the 
fea, as well as every other of their /frata, when our continents 
were left dry. 4th. But no gravel goes to the fa from our 
continents ; lince rivers, which have gravel in fome parts of 
their bed, do not even move it along “with their whole courfe. 
This laft confequence, which relates to the main object of all 
our prefent inquiries, will be more and more afcertained, by 
the following confiderations and faéts. 

29. When water has a free paflage along or above fome 
ob{tacles, without bending much its courfe or rifing fenfibly, 
a part of | it remains ftagnant between thofe obitacles, and the 
reft glides over it as it would upon a folid and (mooth body. 
This is the reafon why, in following the courle of moving 
water from the tops of the moun:ains, we have {een it driving 
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materials before it when it was obliged to rife; and leaving 
them on its bottom wherever it could fpread: it is alfo the 
reafon why, when a river which flows in a plain, happens to 
drive fand and gravel from fome narrow path, thefe fubfide in 
wider parts, and the gravel is buried in the fand. The refift- 
ance found by water in a well fettled bed, from its flowing 
over a nearly horizontal pla nes is fufficient to determine its 
principal current in the parts above ; and the growth of aquatic 
plants upon the bed of fuch rivers, is a clear proof that they do 
not even drive the fand which lays on tha t bottom, 

30. But there are few rivers which do not ftill drive fome 
fand in fome parts of their courfe; and this proceeds from their 
having cut deeply fome parts of ‘the ground, when “ii y firft 
formed their beds. There the rivers cannot fpread: in floods 
they attack thofe fteep banks; and at every -fall of new ma- 
terials, either by thefe attacks, or by 2 waters filtrating in 
the ground, they rife acainft them, and drive them along, till 
they find a {pace to {pread, where ‘all thofe materials fink and 
remain. But in time thofe fecp banks will give way, the rivers 
will find fpace to fpread along their whole courfe, their 
fmoothed banks will be covered | with veretation, tad | i their 
very floods, they will, as the Adour, even {pare a blade of grafs. 

31. Let us now go tothe fea, to mect there the rivers load- 
ed with the whole of the depredations made upon our continents 
by every m: eg water. ‘* We never fee (you fay p. 295) a 
river ina flood, but we mult acknowledge the carrying away 
of part of our land.” This is true; but we are now enabled 
toeftimate that part, and to determine how far it may favour 
your theory of the earth. Ifa river, at its coming into the fea, 
does not meet on the coaft with a gravelly and fandy ground 3 
the only materials that it brings out of our continent, as the 
total rejult of all the caufes which act upon the grounds whence 
its waters proceed, are nothing but mere du/?, as may be cer- 
tified by the inhabitants of the coafts near the mouth of every 
river. No gravel, nor even fand, is gathered there, but 
what proceeds from the coaft itfelf; and we have feen the 
reafons of that fact, in following the maving waters from the 
bigheft to the lowef} : grounds. Duff then is the only fort of 
material that our continents could furnifh to future ones, from 
the waters moving on their furface; and that provifion, incon- 
fiderable as it is even now, is temporary : it proceeds only from 
the beds of the rivers not being yet wide enough in every part, 
nor their banks fo fmoothed, as to prevent their ftill “thet Be the 
ground in fome parts of their courfe. But thofe very demoli- 
tions are the work of rivers for fettling their bed; which opera- 
tion fhall be compleated without a fenfible lofs of the mafs of 
our continents ; and a time will come, whea the lofs of fome 
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duff, that they may continue to undergo in great floods, will 
be more than compenfated, by the acquifition they conftantly 
receive all over their furface, from the encreafe of vegetable earth, 
a product in which water and air enter as ingredients. 

From that collection of facts, which are within the limits of 
our infpection, it is evident, that no materials can be expected 
from our continents for new ones, by the natural caufes acting 
over their furface. What remains then to examine, is the im- 
mediate effect of the fea in that refpeét ; a part of which, in 
your opinion, is contained in the laft of the hypothefes which I 
have enumerated before. 


sth. Hyp. The moveable materials delivered into the fea, are 
there, by the agitation of the water, carried farther and 
farther along the fhelving bottom of the fea, towards the un- 
fathomable regions of the ocean. 

32. The propofition | am going to eftabl:fh in that refpeét, 
from theory and from facts, is ; that upon every shelving fhare, 
where the declivity is fmall, the agitation of the water, inttead 
of carrying materials, from the coaft towards the bottom of the fea, 
carries them on the contrary, from the bottom of the fea towards 
the ccaf?: and that there is a degree of decitvity in which there 
is no tendency to alteration. 

33. You mention three forts of agitations of the fea; the 
tides, the current, and the waves: the firft of which, however, 
will, I think, appear to you incapable of any immediate effect, 
if you confider, how flow the water rifes and falls upon open 
fhelving fhores: in the firft of thefe motions, it brings along 
fome /ca- weeds floating in the water, and it leaves them mottly 
on the fhore. I think it then fufficient to examine the opera- 
tions of the currents (another effect of the tides) and of the 
WAVES. 

34. Currents never reach fuch fhores with any perceivable 
degree of action, except againit capes, which they only tend to 
round: and when thofe projections have acquired a fufficient 
degree of obliquity, the currents move nearly in a parallel di- 
rection with the coa/?, at fome diftance from the fhore, having 
no other effect, than that of tending conftantly to {mooth it. 
The whole action of the fea upon the coa/ts is then concentrated 
in the waves: it is almoft only by their means, that the tides 
and currents have fome influence in that action; and this is, 
becaufe, when the water is higher, the waves reach farther 
upon the fhore. Let us then confider the effect of that caufe. 

35- if the wind blows frem the coaft, the fea is not agitated 
near it; there are hardly any waves: and if it blows againft the 
coatt, the impulfe of the waves being in that direction, tends to 


roll the materials from the bottom towards the fhore ; by which, 
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fooals are firft produced, and the ffrand extends by degrees. 
This is known upon every /belving fhore ; and I will give you 
here, fhortly, fome in{tances of that operation, which I intend 
to defcribe more particularly in a future letter. It is by the 
fea-fand carried up in that manner, that the formerly main 
branch of the Rhine, which pafled through Ablland, has been 
ftopped. It is by the fame operation, that the accefs of moft 
part ‘of the fea-ports, along the coaft of the North-Sea, and of 
many others, would be fLopped, if roads were not kept open 
by great labour. In the fame manner are the /fediments of the 
rivers accumulated againf? {uch fhoies: and when thefe fedi- 
ments do not come to bind the light fand of the fea, befides its 
accumulation againft the fhore, it is raifed by the winds at 
fome diftance, and forms there! by fucceflive rows of fand- hills, 
fometimes very high. ‘Thefe are natural and certain effets of 
the waves upon eve ory fhore, either originally fhelving, or ree 
duced to that form by the operations I fhall defcribe hereafter : 
and its maximum takes place, when there is fuch a declivity, as 
to produce an eguilibriunm between a greater impulfe of the ad- 
vancing waves, but along an aicending plane, and the fmaller 
impulfe of the retreating waves, but on a defcending plane. 
When that eguilibrium is produced, nothing more can hap- 
pen, nor in fact happens, upon any coa/f, but {mall alternatives of 
partial increafes and decreafes, according to variable circum- 
fkances. 

6. I come now to the remarkable refult of your inquiries 
on the deffrudion of our continents. “ Every revolution of the 
globe (you fay, p. 298.) wears away /fome part of fome rock upon 
fome coast ; but the quantity of that decrease, in meafured times 
is not a meafurable thing... the age of man does no more in 
that eflimate, than a fing? e year... But man is not confined 
to what he fees; he has the experience of former men. Let us 
then go to the Romans and the Greeks in fearch of a mea/ure 
of our coa/?s, which may be compared with the prefent ftate of 
things.” After that inquiry you acknowlege, (p. 301.), ‘* that 
this decreafe of the coa/?s in general has not been obferved ; and 
that it is as generally thought, that the land is gaining upon the 
fea, as that the fea is gaining upon the land.” However, you 
conclude in this manner: ** To fum up the argument, we are 
certain that all the coaffs of the prefent continents are wafled by 
the /ea, and conttant! ly wearing away upon the whole.” ‘This 
is a very pofitive decifion acaintt acknowleged facts; and it 
would require very firong arguments to fupport it: however, 

ou adduce none but thoie which I have quoted above, to 
which I fhall anfwer, in continu! ngs to defcribe the operations 


of the fea upon the ¢oa/7s. 
37. When 
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37. When our continents firft appeared above the level of the 
fea, their coaffs were not all of that /he/ving form on which | have 
‘proved that the /ea has no deftructive power: fome were abrupt, 
and there began an apparent deftruction. The cliffs, compofed 
of loofe materials, fell down apace, the currents drove along the 
fhore # great part of the light materials, but the gravel, and 
the coarfe fand, funk and remained under the c/iffs. In that 
manner have been formed thole /rands and beaches which we 
find now along every fteep coaf?, and over many of which we 
fee already the inoffenfive furge of the fea, dying away, in roll- 
ing fome gravel Backwards and forwards, or fmoothing the 

and. This is the attrition of one hard body upon another, which 
(p.296.) you fuppofe to give occafion to the inftability of our conti- 
nents, But the duff produced thereby does not vanifh : in fall- 
ing between the large materials, it concurs with the /and of the 
cliffs, to give them ffability: for, in that manner, a folid bot- 
tom is produced, that riles by degrees, and on which the new 
gravel only, continues to be rolled by the waves. 

38. I have had many opportunities of ftudying thofe frands 
and beaches along various fteep coafts: very few of thefe. are 
{till attacked by the fea itfelf; they are moftly impaired by the 
land-water filtrating in them, which, in loofening the mate- 
rials, brings down fometimes large mafles of them within the 
reach of the waves. “Then the agitation of the fea carries away 
again the minute materials, but leaves the large ones upon the 
beach, which thereby rifes more and more. I have feen thofe 
growing bulwarks of our Jand in all their degrees. In fome 
parts, where the quantity of large materials is but {mall in the 
land, the fea ftill over-runs the beach every tide: in other 
parts, it only rifes over it in fpring-tides with high winds ; and 
in many parts, the c/iffs are already retired at a diftance, and 
reduced in a foft flope covered with vegetation. ‘There ends all 
deftructive power of the fea: for it eaches no more fuch coa/fs, 
being feparated from them by the /frand. ‘Thofe coa/ts, then, 
are in the cafe of continental grounds, which are preferved 
when covered by vegetation ; and the frand itfelf has acquired 
that degree of declivity, which renders it unimpairable by the 
waves. Now, Sir, by the obfervable gradation of thofe effects 
of known caufes, we are irrefiftibly led to conclude, that, in 
time, our /and will, in the fame manner, be every-where ab- 
folutely inattackable by the fea. 

39- In your fpeculative fyftem of decay of our continents, you 
had not confidered any of thofe objecis ; for you {peak only of 
the wearing away of fome part of fome rock upon fome coaft, by 
every revolution of the globe. In this refpect, not having found 
any certain diminution of any known rocks from the times of 
the Greeks and Romans, you think, with reaion, that this 
proceeds 
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proceeds only from the want of an exact meafurement of thefe 
rocks in ancient times: but this remark does not imply, that 
thefe rocks will con/fantly wear away ; and | am going to prove 
to you, that they will not. If a rocky coaft is of fuch a nature, 
as not to be eafily deftructible by the weather, it is covered 
with /za-weeds to the reach of the waves, and above with mofs : 
a clear proof that fuch a coa/ is not wearing away. But if the 
rocks come to fall in large mafles, or in general, when any of 
them decay, the fragments are accumulated in the water un- 
der them, and the preferving beach is formed. ‘Then the re- 
maining rocks themfelves differ no more, for prefervation, 
from thofe of our mountains. 

40. Let us now fum up all the operations which are going 
forward along our coa/?s; and firft, thofe by which our conti- 
nents acquire more extent. The land increafes, 1ft, In the 
places where the original declivity of the /bore was fuch, that 
the motion of the waves, in bringing /and from the bottom of 
the fea, has extended the ffrand. 2d, Near the mouth of 
rivers, where the motion of the waves has alfo accumulated 
their /ediments along the coaits. 34, Near every part where 
loofe cliffs have been, or are ftill falling ; where every creek 
has received, by the currents, all the minute materials fo fallen ; 
becaule the currents lofe their rapidity in thofe recefles. Thofe 
are the well-known and very great acqui/itions of our continents ; 
which have no other compenfation by real /offes, but from the 
retreat of /feep coa/is ; fo {mall in itfelf, that it can hardly be 
recorded any-where elfe, but on each fpot, and which is to 
have an end. 

1. There is another fort of o/s of our continents, which has 
been much infifted upon by thofe authors who have thought, 
like you, that the fea threatened the Jand; but that lofs is 
not real. ‘The new grounds along the coafts are in general 
very fertile; and fome have been early inclofed: but when 
that has been done before the ground had acquired a fufficient 
folidity, it has funk by drying. Storms, then, in a high fea, 
have broken the dikes, and the waves have dafhed away the 
foil; which thereby has been tranfported to other parts of the 
coaft. ‘This has been the cafe in a manner very dreadful and 
fatal for thoufands of inhabitants of the coafts of the North 
Sea, but very inconfiderable, comparatively with the whole of 
the acquifitions of thofe coafts. 

42. From thefe oppofite operations it is, that, in confulting 
only hiftorians, you have concluded, ‘* that it is as generally 
thought that the /and is gaining upon the fea, as that the fea is 
gaining upon the land.” But if thele oppofite decifions are 
meant to exprefs continuance, they are both without founda- 
tion: for each of thofe efiects has, in its nature, a maximum 
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which I have explained ; and when it fhall be produced, every 
coaff, upon the whole, will be at ref. 

[ might ftop here, in the examination of your Theory of 
the Earth; for, if our continents cannot be deffroyed by the 
known caufes acting upon them, they cannot have been formed 
of the materials of “other continents deftroyed in that manner. 
However, as it would be difficult to demonftrate, that the du/? 


that probably will continue, in fome meafure, to go out of our 


continents, fhall be compenfated by the increafe of the vegetable 
earth; it might remain in your mind, that our Jand, though 
thereby gaining in extent, may 7m time be levelled with the foore. 
But | fhall render that difquit ition ufelefs to our prefent pur- 
pofe. If the natural operations which, according to your opi- 
nion, are to deftroy our continents, go on fo flowly, that there 
is no trace upon the furface of the earth, nor any record in the 
memory of man, by which we may judge when thofe operations 
began, their beginning mult be very remote; and you think it fo. 
But I will fhew you, in two future letters, that we have both 
thefe forts,of documents, by which it is demontirased, that our 
continents are not 6/d; which demonftration will render it ufe- 
Jefs, in refpect of your theory, to determine how long thefe 
continents vill laft. Then, it may be, you will not’ think fo 
pofitively as you do, ** that it is not given to man, to know 
what things are truly in themfelves ; but only what thofe things 
are in his mind,” (p. 297.): an opinion which may have in- 
duced you to /peculate more than to obferve. 


I am with due regard, Sir, 
Your moft obedient, 


humble Servant, 
De Luc. 


P.S. When I received, laft year, the copy of your paper on 
vain, which you were fo good as to fend me, thinking that the 
volume of the Edinburgh Tranfactions, for which it was 
printed, would appear very foon, 1 anfwered that paper in the 
Appendix to the Monthly Review for December latt ; and fo, 
many months before it was known to the world by the publi- 
cation of that volume: which makes this explanation neceilary. 
Since the anoearance of my lette ‘to you, I have written many 
others in the Fourzal de Phyfique, connected with the fame 
fubject : becauie, ia the pref cnt ttage of our progrefs towards 
the knowlege of nature, 1 look upon rain as being one of the 
moft important objects to be ftrily enquired into; and ; 
hygrology and hycromet try are to be the foundation of ‘that in- 
quiry, i intend to write again very foon on thofe particular 
fubjects. 
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BSORBENT Syfem of Veffely Ge. 
oblervations on the influence of, in 
the production and cure of dileales, 
S«2. 

ZElfiic, a Saxon bithor (or archb fhop), 
attempt to identity, 387 

fEina, mount. See Ve Non. 

fjfrica, alfociation for promoting the dif- 
covery of the interior parts o', 60. 
Proceedings of the pertuns appointed to 
travel tnither, 61. 

Arteriin, Mir. fad to have prepared ma- 
terials for a new edition of his treatile 
on commerce, 377. New edit. of it 
publithed, 76. Adasitions made to it, 
by the anonymous editor, id, 

Ang ing, a cruel amufement, 248. 

Aninal:, Vivipsrous and ovipat JUS, come 
pared, with refpect to their modes of 
generation, &c. 5 ff. 

Arabs, varbarity of, 71. 
ana modes of living, id. 

Alrinomy. See Herichel, 
Pearfe, Inochodzow 

Abtionities difeovered, in Cornwall, 8. 

——— in Derbythise, id. 

in Nottinghamfhire, ibe 

in Lancafhire, g. 

———— in Cumberland, id. 

meee in Vorkfhive, 10, 15- 

women in Kent, 12 

in Glocefterfhire, 15. 

n Soropthire, id. © 

in Chefbire, id. 

in Leicefterthire, id, 


in Wilthire, 316. 


Their manners 


Woliatton, 
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literary obligations to him, 2765 
Balaam, the account of his ais {peaking, 


fuppoted to selate to a wife, not toa 





Baftile, at Paris, its gloomy and horrid 
a; pearance, 140. 

Beary, pitturique, ingenious obfervae 
tins on, by Mr. Gilpin, 174. 

Beng /, prefent ftate of the revenue of 
thar kingdom, 227. 

Bernoulli, M. on the gyratory motion of 
a body faftened to an extenfible thread, 
535 

Bertva ¢ de Mortford, Q_of France, her 
ungovernable anm:bition, and bad chae 
racter, 442. 

Bible, pari ular points to be attended to, 
by the tranfl tors of, 259. Vulgate 
tranilation of, confidered, 261. That 
of Beza examined, 263. 

Bikker, Dr, on :he draiairg of moraffes, 
560. 

Bair, Dr. his fermon on true Honour, 
gt. On Death, 104. On the creae 
tien, 297. On the didolution of the 
world, 30%. 

Bla/pbomy, real meaning of that word, 
257. 

Bigh, Capt. bis unfortunate voyage to 
and from Otaheite, 332. His ex- 
treme diftrefles, 333. 

B’oid. See Blumenbach. 

Blamenbach, M. his diffzrtation on the 
vita! principle of the blood, 549. His 
comp. view of viviparous and oviparoug 
animals, §-%. 

Borneu, empire of, defcrided, 67, 

Boulevards, at Varis, detcribed, 140, 

Biunty, 1 uuiny on board that unfortue 
nate fhip, 322. Cap'. Bligh forced ta 
guit her, 333. Diftielsfui vovage, of 
near fix weeks, in an open boat, id. * 

Bradley, xs, the detention of his aftroe 

‘ nomical papers from the public eye 
lamenced, 311. 


Brereton, in Chefhire, account of a 


panted window in the church there, 
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Brigon, 

















Briffon, M. De, his unfortunate fhip- 
wreck on the inhofpitable thores of 
Africa, 69. His account of a bare 
barous tribe of Arabs, 7d. 

Brown, Mr. hs improvements at Roche 
abbey, 177. At Burleigh houle, 180. 

Bruce, Mr. his treve!s to difcover the 
fource of the Nile, 183. His accom- 
plihments, 189. His progrefs, 271. 
His account of the ports of Ochir and 
Tarfhith, 282. Arrives in the king- 
dom of Gondary 292. Practices phy- 
fic there, 263. His very unfavourable 
character of the Abyffinians, 422. Ar- 
rives at the fources of the Nile, 425. 
His ebfervations on its ov rflowings, 
430. Evtimate of the rea! amount of 
his difcovery, 434. 

Burke, Mr. cenfures for his marked dif- 
approbation of the French revolution, 
108. 

Burrcw, Mr. his hints relative to fric- 
tion in mechanics, 516, Method of 
calculating the moon's parailaxts in 
Jat. and long. 517. Remarks on the 
artificial horizons, 519. Demonftra- 
tion of a theorem concerning the in- 
terfections of curves, 521. Correc- 
tions of the lunar method of finding 
the longitude, 522, 


Cc 

Cade, Mr. his obfervations on the Roman 
ftation CaraSonium, 11. 

Cagots, a miferable race of people in the 
vallies, near the Pyréné-s, deicribed. 
503. 

Caley, Mr. his tranfcript of a MS, in 
the Auzmentation-office, 10, 

Camelopardaiis defcribed, 399. 

Cantbarides, curious account of thofe in- 
fe&ts, 494. 

Cafbna, fome account of the empire of, 
68. 

Charaée-s, of eminent perfons, extracted 
from Johnfon's lives of the poets, 95. 

Charles VI. of France, extraordinary ftories 
of the caufes of his repeated infanity, 


Chatham, William earl of, account of 
his political rile and adminifiration, 
342. 

Choragic games, at Athens, defcrited, 322. 

Chiff, his divinity contended for, 229. 
His two ordinances defended, 240. 
Controverfy concer ning his perfor, 2416 
Cis effential godhead allertec, 246. 

Clegy, advifed to the ftudy of the prace 
tical part of medicine, 105. 

Comet, odferyations on that of 1788, dif- 
covered by Mifs Herfchel, 155. 

Commutation-aé, relative to teay account 


of, 378. 
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Cine, the Scalent. See Xaffner. 

Coopmans, Dr. his prize diff-rtation on the 
appearance of foulnefs on the tongue, 
52. 

Corn, vatt quantities of, annua'ly produced 
in Sicily, 492. 

Courry niftories recommended, 327. Plan 
fer the accomplifhment of, 76. 

Crofs, account of that called the Poultry- 
crofs, in Salifbury, 16. See alfo 
Montacute. 

Curves, theorem concerning the interfece 
tions of, demonftrated, 521. Invefti- 
gation of curves, which are fimilar to 
their evolutes, 532. 


D 

Death, Dr. Bieir’s refleCtions on, 194. 

Detmen and Van Trooftwyk, their detcrip- 
tion and experiments on a new elece 
trial machine, 542. 

De Lu:, M_ his ideas refoe@ting the 
theory of the earth, 207. 582, 

Denne, Mr. his obfervations on the 
Kentih Waidenfes, 12. 

De Nv, M. hrs journey up Mount 
JEtna, 25. His defcription of an 
amazing chef{nutetree there, 26. 

Diderot, M. his acquaintance with and 
obligations to J. J. Rouffeau, 566. 
charged with ingratitude toward that 
benevolent man, 566, 569. 

Doddridge, Dr, his private correfpondence 
made public, 453. A letter to, from 
Warburton, 455. 

Drake, Mr. his account of fome relics 
found in digging a grave at Brotherton, 
To. 

—— on the chara&er of Sir John Fal- 
ftatt, i. 

his attempt to prove the 
Englifh Janguage derived from the 
Gothic, 12. 

Du Four, M. bis plan for feparating pa- 
tients in hofpisals, 547. His ingenious 
remark relative to the operation of 
Bronchotomy, 448. 





E 
arth, theory of debated, between Dr, 
Hutton and M. de Luc, 206. 582. 
Sketch of the hiftory of the earth, prior 
to its prefent flate, 216, 
motion of, round its axis. See 
Hernert, and Frifi. 
Education, curious and fingular opinions 
and remarks relative to, 30. 
Ele&-ical machine, made by Mr, Cuthe 
bertfon, deferibes, §42. 
El.G@ricity, experivents in, 542. 
— See Ni. holicn 
Elizabeth, Q. vindicated, with regard to 
Mary Q. of Scots, 4, 
S$ 2 Engl.ficld, 
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Englefield, Sir Harry, his beautiful draw- 
ing, and remarks on, a capital in the 
ruins of St. Mary’s abbey, at York, 15. 

Erbelinde, a novel, by Mrs. Smub, ab- 
ftraét of, 162. 

Euler, M. his confiderations on Trajec- 
tories, 570. His new demonftrations 
relative to the divilors of quantities 
contained under the form xx-+-nyy, 
§31. His inveftigation of curves, which 
are fimilar to their evolutes, 532. On 
the motion of a heterogeneous fphere 
On a horizontal plane, &c, id. 


F 

Foftolf {or Faif-fe}, Sir John. See 
Drake. 

Fayetie, Marquis de la, his chara€ter, 
drawn with feverity, 73. 

Ferber, M, his refle&tions on the come 
parative antiquity of the rocks and 
earthy flrata which compofe the fhell 
of our globe, 537. 

Ferdofi, the Perfian Homer, fome account 
of his life and adventures, 370, Cha- 
racter of his writings, 372. His 
poems tranflated into Englith, 373. 

Fexzan, kingdom of, defcribed, 65. 

Fifh, new fpecies of, 540. 

Flax, hybricdous, See Koelrenter, 

Fi:nt, theory with regard to the original 
formation and {ubftance of, 209. 

Flood, Mr. his propofition for a reform 
in our parliamentary reprefentation, 
110. 

Foot, Roman, compared to the Englifh 
meafurement, according to the fcale of 
Mr. Bird, 322. 

Fe: fter, George, his account of plants cole 
lected on the coafts of Terra Magella- 
nica, &c. 5506 

——— in the iflands of Madeira, &c, id. 

Fowlirg pieces, remarks on the forma- 
tion of, 151. 

FriGion, in mechanics, hints relative to, 
516. 

Frifi, Father, his prize differtation on the 
uniformity of the earth’s motion round 
its axis, 527. 

Fuji, M. bis memoir on the motion of a 
compound pendulum, 534. 


G 
Gambcge-tree, account of, 533. 
Gaming, vulpit declamation againft, 413. 
Garden of the King, at Paris, enriched 
with a Botan:cal collection, 139. 
Gatrerer, M. his memoir concerning the 
Metempfychofs of the Egyptians, 559. 
Geergi, MM. his diflertation oa Salericum, 
539+ 
Germary, origin of its towns, and of its 
nibility, 267. Memoir on the rife 
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and increafe of the cities in that coun. 
HY, 559: 

Gmelin, M, his attempt to correét the 
tendency of iron to ruft, sso. His 
memoir on the metal conteined in 
Wolfram, 551. 

Gough, Mr. his account of ftamps, or 
feuls, ufed by oculitis inancient times, ge 


H 

Harmer, Mr, his remarks on the old 
round towers anciently erected in Scote 
land and Ireland, rr. 

Haflings, Mr. a great encourager of Eafe 
tern literature, 369. 

Heart. See Wolf, 

Hebrew, difficulties attending the tranf- 
lation of that language, 39. 

Hecatompedon, an Athenian temple, de« 
fcribed, 322. Other temples noticed, 
id. 

Hennert, M, his prize diflertation on the 
regularity of the earth’s motion round 
its axis, 527. 

Heraldry, origin and antiquity of that 
fcience, 33. 

Her {cbel, Dr. his obfervations on a comet, 
155. His catalogue of a fecond thou- 
fand of new nebula and clufters of 
ftars, 158. 

Heyne, profeflor, his two memoirs on the 
republic and laws of the Spartans, 554 

Honvur, Dr. Biair’s fentiments on the 
true bonour uf Man, IQTe 

Hoogendyk, M. founder of the Batavian 
fociety at Rotterdam, fome account of 
him, 560. 

Horizons, artificial, remarks on, 519. 

Herfley, Bithop, his fermon on the prin- 
ciple of vitality in man attacked, 114. 
His traéts in controverfy with Dr. 
Prieftley, colle€tively republifhed, 115. 
Supplemental papers, id, Lord Petre’s 
expoftulation with him, on account of 
his charges againit the Roman Catho- 
lics, 118. ‘ 

Hofpiials, proje& for confructing four 
new ones in Paris, 547. See alfo 
Du Four, 

Hutchinfon, Mr. his account of fome ane 
tiguities in Lancahhire, 9. 


I 

ews, obfervations on the, with refpec& 
to their language, idioms, &ceas dee 
livered to us in the facred writings, 
125. Of their cuftoms, 254, 

Jnochodz>w, M. his obfervations made to 
afcertain the latitude and longitude of 
Petrofawodfk, 540. 

InjeHs, venomous, ditterent kinds of, 577. 

Inundations, of great rivers, inquiry into 
the beft methods of limiting them, 56a» 


Fonts, 
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Sones, Rev. Mr. William, his gloomy 
ideas and fuperftitious fancies, 481. 

Tfamijm, religious philofophy of, 170. 

Ifues, obfervations on the ufe of, in the 
paralyfis of the lower extremities, 563. 

Fuftice, national, infifted on, in preference 
to political expediency, 6. 


K 

Kafiner, M. on irregular folids, 553. 

on the Scalene cone, id, 

Killicranky, anecdote relative to the battle 
of, 182, 

Klugel, M. his obfervations on the theory 
of underfhot water-wheels, 553. 

Kuelrenter, M. his experiments relating to 
the production of hybridous flax, 
549. 

Krafft, M. his calculation of the geomee 
trical furface of Ruffia, 541. 





L 

Lambert, M. theorem propofed by. See 
Lexell, 

Ledyard, Mr, undertakes to explore the 
interior parts of Africa, 60. His pro- 
grefs, and. death, 63. His uncommon 
charaéter, 75. 

Leighton, Mr. his mem. concerning the 
Roman baths at Wroxeter, 13, 

Lepechin, M. his defcription of a new 
fpecies of mint, §40. 

Leurs, M. his obfervation on the ufe of 
iffues, in the paralyfis of the lower 
extremities, 563. 

Lewis VI. of France, his extraordinary 
fufferings, while prefumptive heir to 
the throne, from the cruelty and wicke 
ednefs of his mother-in-law, 442. 

Lewis Vil. his unfortunate crufade ae 
gainft the Saracens, 443. His perfonal 
dangers and diftrefles, 444. 

Lexel/, M. his differtation on a theorem 
propofed by M. Lambert, for afcertain- 
ing the times in which arcs of conic 
fetions are defcribed by bodies that are 
attratied toward one of the foci, by 
forces in reciprocal proportion to the 
fquares of the diftances, 533. 

Liturgy of the church of Englane, ar- 
guments in favour of a revilal cf, 
402, 

Loch Leven defcribed, 181. 

Locke, Mr. prejudiced again the doce 
trine of neceffity, 1. 

Lengitu/e, correGions of the lunar method 
of finding, 522. 

Lucas, Mr, undertakes to vifit the inte- 
rior parts of Africa, on the plan of dife 
covery, 60. His difficulties in ate 
tempting the execution of that defgny 
65. 
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Lycurgus, laws of, controverfy relative 
(0, $540 

Lyons, Mr. his aceount of fome Roman 
antiquities in Glocefierthire, 13, 


M 

Manzanefe, mem. on the combination of 
with copper, 55°, 

Manors, the original lords of, 328. The 
inferior holders, &c. i6, Valuation 
Of, 330. 

Mar:l'es, M, de, author of an ingenious 
treatife (in French) on fhoo’ing, 149. 

Mary, queen of Scots, verfes in commee 
moration of, 58. 

Mafkelyne, Dr. his attempt to explain a 
difficulty in the theory of vifion, de- 
pending on the different refrangibility 
of ght, 159. 

Mayow, Dr. his chemical difcoveries, 
28. 

Medals, Cufie, mem. on thofe preferved 
in the library of the Gottingen fociety, 
560. 

Memers, M. bis mem, on human facri- 
fices, 559. 

Milner, Nir. his mem, on the production 
of nitrous acid, and nitrous air, 58. 
Mint, a new {pecies of (Mentha Patrinii) 

540. 

Nirabeau, Count, his chara&er of his own 
writings, 81. 

Mohammed, his religious tenets, 172. His 
revelations, ib. 

Mobammedans, cruelty of their governe 
ment in the Eaft Indies, 4S. 

Morafjes, inquiry how far the draining 
of may affect the health of the inha- 
bitants, 560, 

Montacute, earl of Salifbury, flory of hie 
perfecution, by the popith clergy, 
16. 

Moon, fee Parallaxe:. 

Morion of a compound pendulum, 534. 

~——-- gyratory, of a body faftened to an 
extenfible thread, 535. 

MujJulmanifm, ot the Mohammedan 
doctrine. See J/amijm, 

Murray, Prof. his account of the Game 
boge tree, 5534 

My/flery, inquiry into the meaning of that 
word, as ufed in the church or Eng- 
land, 256. 


N 

Necker, M, his charaéter, as drawn by an 
unfriendiy hand, 75. 

New Tefamert, the language and 
idiom of, critically confidered, 122. 
The names and phrafes by which the 
Chriftian infitution is diftingu'thed, 
1292 Words ufually deemed fynony- 

mous 
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ghovs not really fo, 132. Right me- 
thod of critically examining the books 
of the Old and New Teflament, 127 
—138. Titles of honour cecurring in 
the N.T. 250, See alfo Bible, Fews, 
and Hebrew. 

Nicholfon, Mr. his experiments and ob- 
fervations on electricity, 55. 

Nile, river, Mr, Bruce’s account of the 
fources and inundations of, 427. 

Nitre. See Priefiley. 

Nitreos Acid, and Nitrous Air. 
Milner. 

Nofeman, M, his account of the Sp:rgia 
Flaviatilis, 564. : 


See 


P 

Pallas, M. his defcription of a new fpe- 
cies of fifth, 540. 

Parallax of the moon, method of calcu- 
lating, §17. 

Parliament, propofal for a reform in, 

_with refpeé&t to reprefentation, 1130. 

members of, obfervations 
on the ele€tion of, and on their duty, 
237: 

Paris, fome parts of, deferibed, 138. 

Pauw, M. his account of the Spartans 
controverted, §°4. 

Pearfe, Col. his attronomical obfervations 
made at Madras, &c. 515, His me- 
teorolugical journal, 523. 

Peerage, antiquity and utility of, $2. 
Plas of a great work on that fu! ject, 
lately publifhed, 340, 

Pegge, Mr. his difcoveries on opening a 
tumulus at Middleton moor, 8. 

Pendulum. See M_tion. 

Perfer olis, account of the ruins of, 153 

Peterfourgh, imperial academy of tciences 
there, royal reformation, of, 5206. 
Princefs de Dafchkaw appointed prefie 
dent of, 14, 

Petrofawodfk, lat. and long. of computed, 
$40. 

Poetical extra€ts, in this volume, viz. 
From Sargent’s Mine, 55. From i’ye’s 
Amufement, 196. A fonnet by Milfs 
Williams, from her Sulia, a novel, 
336. From Dr. Gedces’s Epifola Ma- 
Caronica, 353- From an cdeon a «ife 
Bent view of France, 357. Verjes by 
‘Mrs, Barbauld, on the amiable cha- 
after of Mr, Mort, 363. From Fer- 
dofi’s Perfian poems, 373. From Pee 
ter Pindar’s Advice to a foture Lau- 
reat, 448. From Swain’s Redemptior, 
apem, 459. From the epiitle to Bof- 
well, 461. 

Flants, new. 


en 


See Forfler. See Lepechin, 


F'e'stical Le&ures, on the principles of ci- 
wil fociety, 395. 
. 
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Poppy, method of cultivating that plan¢€ 
in the Eaft Indies, 47. 

Pricfiley, Dr. his experiments on the 
phiogiftication of {pit of nitte, 50. 
On the tranfmifion of the vapour of 
acids 'hrough a hot earthen tube, sr 

Pr ze Qu fio omy on the uniformity of the 
earth's motion, 527. 

Pudding fone, theo:y of its original fore 
mation and fubftance, 211. 

Pyrénées, philofophic obfervations on that 
immenie chain of mountains, 501. 


vantities, Euler’s demonftrations rela- 
tive to the diviforsof, &c. 531. 
Quickfilver, experiments on the congelae 
tiun of, 54> 
QWyotation, modes of, as ufed by the 
Evangelical writers, critically explains 
ed, al. 


R 

Religion, not fufficiently attended toin our 
public fchools, 2. Nor by the State, 
as to rituals and fervice-books, 344. 

Rennell, Major J. his letter to the Re- 
viewers in vindication of his Memoir, 
againit the ceiare of M, Bernoulli, 
367. 

Riddle, Mr, his remark on the title of 
Thane, 13. 

Roache Abbey, ruins of, with Brown’s 
improvements of the fcenery, deferib- 
ed, 177. 

Rooks, and earthy ftrata, their comparae 
tive antiquity, 537- 

Rodney, Lord, his letrer to General Cune 
ningham, from Sr, Euftatius, 472. 
Rake, Mr. his account of a Roman Villa, 
difcovered in Nottinghamfhire, 8, Of 
dru‘dical remains in Derbyhhire, 9- 
Of Roman antiquities in Cumberland, 

ib, 

Rouffeau, J. J. his Eloifa continued , by 
another hand, §2§. His confeffions, part 


24, 564. His acquaintance with 
Diderot, 565. His adventure with 
Mrs, D—n, ib, Becomes fecretary 


to an embafly, 15, His connexion 
with Therefa le Vaffeur, 15. His 
literary undertakings, 567. His 
periecution by the bigots of Swit- 
zerland, 570. His general character, 
571. 

ee meade, derivation of, 1 

Rujia, Empire of, calculation 1 of its geoe 
metrical furface, 5436 


S 
Sacrifices; human, memoirs concerning, 
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Sal Catharticum nowum, cheap methoi of 
making, 563. 

Salericum, chemical differtation on, 539. 

Salifbury. See Crofs. 

Scorpiovs, different fpecies of defcribed, 
677- Experiments on the effects of 
their poifon, id. 

Sermons, the moft interefting and moft 
important fpecies of literature, 305. 
Serpents, naturol biftory of, gos. The 
maja, and its poion defcrived, §07- 
Tricks played with this {pecies by jrg- 
glers, ib. Of the rattle-fnake, 508. 

Other fpecies, 512. 

Sefinit, M. his account of the prodig.ons 
ferility of Sicily, go2z. His account 
of the cantharides, 494. Of the ame 
ber f und in that ifland, 495. Ofthe 
facred dances of the Derviies at Con- 
ftantinople, 497. 

Sécridan, Mr. his DiGtionary, pecvliae 
rities of that work, 111. 

Shor, of fowling pieces, curious direce 
tio .s concerning, 149+ 

Slave-trade, rewaks on, 232. 349. 

Solids. See Kaftcer. 

Soul, human, arguments refpeéting the 
queftion, whether it is material, or 
immaterial, 333. 

Sparta, ftri€tures on the republic and 
laws of, 554. 

Spefacles, to affitt the fight, observations 
on the nature and conflruction of, 
325 , 

Sphere, motion of, on a horizontal plane, 
inveftigated, 532. 

Spitiler, M, on the rife and increafe of 
cities in Germany, 559. 

Stadtholder, otfice of, deicribed, 450. 

Stars, hiftorical account of the catalogues 
of, 307. See alfo Herfchel. 

Steele, Sir Richard, account of fome po- 
litical and mifcellaaeous papers and 
tracts written by him, and lately col- 
le&ted, 3Co. 

Strata of the Earth philofophically 
confidered, 212. Comparative anti- 
quity of, 537. 

Stuart, Mr. his Athenian antiquities 
commended, 316. His voyage to 
Greece, 317. His patient and minute 
refearches, 319. His fecond volume 
publithed, 15. View of its con:ents, 
ib. et feq. 

Subfcription to the Book of Com. Praver, 

 Jetter to the Reviewers on that fubjeet, 
particularly to the * unteigned affent 
and coafent to the ue of all things in 
the faid book, &c.’” 486. 

Surgeons, navy, ftrictures on their ap- 
pointment, falaries, &c. 231. 

Sweden, modes of travelling in, 144% 


i> ee ae re 


The prefent king of, his chara@er, 
438. Hs fuccefs in accomplithing the 
late Revolutton in the government of 
his country, 573. Grand ceremony of 
opening the Swedith diet, or parlize 
ments, §75. Park at Frederickthof 
decribed, 16, Cariberg, a feat of the 
king, defcribed, 576, 


T 

Tarcr‘ula, fore account of that poifon- 
ous infe&t, 581. 

Tea 2&, con monly called the Commutae 
tion-bill, fuli account of, 378. 

Tc/t-aé?, contioverfy relative to, 238, 
242. 

Jorgue, inquiry into the caufes of the 
appearances of foulnefs on, 562, 

Trajeories, confiderations on both regue 
lar and oblique, §30. 

Truth, invetiigated, 477. 

Turks, their grcat contempt for other nae 
‘ions, 498. Much addiéted to calling 
names, ib Curious lif of the nicke 
names which they ufually beftow on 
the Chriftians, Jes, Perfians, &¢. ib, 

Tychien, M. his account of the Cufic 
m-dals preferved in the library of the 
Gottingen fociety, 560, 


Vv 
Vander Sande, M. his invention of a 
cheap method of making fal catharti- 
cum novum, 563. Procefs of, id, 
Van Murum, Dr. his ele&trical experie 
MENtly $426 
Van T:coftwyk. See Deiman. 

Ulric, of Hatten, his extraordinary cha- 
rater, 89. His miferable end, 93. 
Voltaire, enmity between him and Rouf- 

feau, 568, 569. 


WwW 

Waldenfes, of Kent, account of their fete 
tlement there, and ill treatment, 22. 

Walker, Mr. his experiment on the con- 
gelation of quickfilver in England, 
54- 

Warburton, Dr. his letter to Dr. Dod- 
ridge, on indifference concerning this 
lif, 455. 

Waring, Ur. on the method of corres 
Ip nding values, 156. On the refolu- 
tion of attractive powers, 157. 

Warer-whee's. See Klugel. 

White, P:ofeffor, ftatement of his literary 
obligations to Mr. Badcock, 235. 

Wiliams, Caotain, vis narrative, relat- 
ing to the death of Muftapha Cawn,y 
457° 

Wo ff, M. on the mufcular fibres of the 


heart, 535 
Wilframy 
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DE xX . 


Poifram, experiments on the metal con- Zz 
tained in, 551. Zi liven, M. his inquiry concerning the 
Wrifberg, M. nis ob’ervations on the in- beft methods of limiting inundations, 
fluence of the abforbenc fyftem of vefe &c, 562. 
fels in the productivn and cure of dif- Zinc, mem. on the combination of with 
@ales, 552+ inon, $50. 


END OF YOL, II, OF THE NEW SERIES, 
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ERRATA inthis Votume. 


Page 108. note *, for ‘p.230,” read p. 233. 
322. line 3. from bor, for § 2dly,’ read 34]y, 
216.— 5s, from bot, read primordial, 
219. — 15. read happen fo be, &e. 
: 238. for © underferving,’ read uncelerving, 
984. line 34. dele the sin ‘ ciffolutions,” 
+ 445.—— 19. for‘ cavfe,” read caules, 
462. art. 29. line 3. for ‘ philofophy,” reed philanthrepy, 
8%. correfoondence, art. Tf}, for ‘remain,’ read remains, 
(is fine 1. for § proje€is,” read pr-jets, ) 


$01. note. for ‘/Z fet’ edd, Ofechey 
A92, nok, fr'yg0' 7. 60 








